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MEFAOfi, 


THE  foiidwing  Work  contains  the  futftahce  d^ 
h  Courfe  of  Leftiires,  which  I  have  occafionally 
fread  to  my  pupils  during  the  laft  twelve  years; 
The  fatisfaftion  whicn  they  expreffedon  hearing 
them  has  encouraged  me  to  hope,  that  they  will 
hot  prove  unacceptable  to  thofe^  for  whofe  ufe 
they  are  now  made  public; 

To  alfert  a  claim  to  originality  in  fucli  a  ^ork 
as  this  would  perhapis  only  be  equivalent  to  a  con- 
feffioa  of  its  demerit;  My  pretenfions  to  public 
regard  miift  depend  in  no  fmall  degree  upon  the 
in^nn^r  In  which  I  have  clothed  old  ideas  in  a  xi&y 
drefs,  and  upon  my  fkill  in  cdmpreffing  within  a 
moderate  cdmpafs  the  fubfiance  of  large  and  volu- 
minous wdrks;  tfpon  all  my  fubjefts  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  refleft  light  from  eVery  quarter  which 
my  reading  woyld  afford ;  !\iy  references,  and  thd' 
books  mentioned  in  my  Appendix,  will  fliow  the 
fdurces  froiii  which  I  have  derived  my  principal 
information;  but  it  would  be  almoft  an  endlefs^ 
liud  perhaps  a  very  oftentatious  talk^  to  enumerate 
itU  my  literary  obligations^ 

A3  There 
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There  are  a  few  topics  indeecl,.  with  ^efpeft W 
which  I  think  I  may  be  .,all.O)v?d  to  aflert  fbrhe ; 
claims,  to  novelty.     For  many,  of  my  remarks  oh 
tk/iGr€€k  Language!  am  indebted  principally  to 
my  own.  obfervations  upon  its  nature  and  compa- 
rative, merits;  the  Hi/iorj/  of  Chivalry ^  important, 
as  tbc  influence  of  tbat  remarkable  inftitution  has 
bfen  upon  manners,  is  a  fubjeft  upon  which  I  have 
i)ot  been  able  to  colleft  much  information  from 
Englifh  Authors ;  and  the  Hiftori/  of  the  Revival  OjT 
CUiffical  Learnings  although  a  topic  of  the  ftrongpft 
iiitereft  to  ^ycvy  man  of  letters,  has  never  been  fuHy^ 
treated  by  any  writer,  with  whofe  works  I  am  ac- 
quainted. .    ,    ,      -     ' 

Many  pf  my  Quotations  are  fele^ed  ^•om  fuch' 
w^orks^  as,  either  from  their  .fize,\  number  ofyo-^ 
himes^  or  fcarcenefs,  do  not  frequently  come  wrthhi 
tl>e  reach  of  young  men.  /If  fbme  bf'tiiem  ar^ 
borrowed  from  more  obviouis  and  popularworks^ 
their  peculiar  beauty,  ftrength,  and  appofitcnefs^ 
it  is  prelumed,  will  juftify.  their  introduftlon.  Bui 
elegant  as  my  quotations  may  be  in  point  of  ftyie/ 
cpn^clulive  as  to  r^afoniiig,  or  ftriking  as  to^  tli^ 
imprefliou  they  are  calculated  to  make  \ "  th^y 
will  not  completely  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe^ 
if,  while  they  raife  a  high  opinion  of  the  nierif  of 
their  authors,  they  do  not  expite  an  eager  curiolity 
to  perufe  more  of  their  works,  v  .    . 

If  I  lliould  be  fortunate  enough  to  fucceed  m 
procuring  for  eminent  j^riters  any  additional  degree 
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t>f  regat^  j  if  ^  fliould  excite  a  ittore  ardent  ktid 
more  active  attetition.  to  any  branches  of  iJfeftil 
knowledge ;  and  if  the  Variety  of  my  topits'fhttuliA 
contribute  to  diffufe  more  Widely  the  light  of  g^S^ 
tieial  information  itid  ufefiil  truth ;  I  fliiall  have' 
the  fatisfa£i;ion  to  irefle6l,  that  my  time  has  hot 
befen  facrificed  to  a  frivolous  purpofe  by  thus  en-' 
deavouHag,  in  coUfOrmity  with  the  occupations  of 
the  mdft  valuable  poHion  Of  my  life,  to  mUruft  iht 
rifiog  geaeratiom 

tt  has  be6n  (Uggefied  to  me  by  fome  of  my  Ox* 
ford  friends,  that  thift  work  may  prove  Ufeful  td 
thofe  who  are  qualifying  themfelves  to  p3&'  the 
Ipublic  Examinations  for  their  degrees  in  this  Uni«' 
nerfity.  It  certainly  comprifes  a  furvey  of  the 
principal  iUtgeds,  with  which  the  new  Statute  re- 
quires them  to  be  acquainted ;  and  if  it  does  not 
contain  notices  and  lifts  of  moft  of  the  books  which 
they  muft  neceflfarily  refort  to,  I  muft  confefs  I 
Know  not  in  what  Catalc^ue  they  are  to  be  found. 
I  wifli  it  however  to  be  well  underftood,  that  'this 
is  an  accidental  purpofe  to  Which  my  work  i^  ap« 
plicable;  fori  rdpeat  ray  afleirtiou,  that  the  Tub* 
dance  of  it  has  been  read  to  my  pupils  in  tlie  form 
bf  Led;ure8  for  a  confidtraUe  time  paft ;  and  mdre 
than  fix  years  haVe  now  elapfed  fiUce  the  general 
Table  of  Contents  was  printed^  and  diftributed 
ttmong  miy  {"riends^ 


THkiriTr  Colligi,  6xpm»^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  EDITIONS. 

THE  very  favourable  reception  which  this  Work 
has  met  with,  has  encowaged  the  Author  to  pub- 
lilh  a  Second  Edition,  and  a  defire  to  render  his 
defign  more  complete  has  induced  him  to  revife 
the  whole,  and  to  make  fome  important  Additions. 
As  fome  of  his  Friends,  on  whofe  judgment  he  has 
great  reliance,  have  expreffed  their  approbation  of 
the  Work,  he  feels  the  lefs  hefitation  in  earnefiljr 
recommending  it  to  thofe,  whofe  improvement  it » 
intended  to  promote. 

TRiwixy  College,  Oxfoid^. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE 

FOURTH    EDITION. 

TtlE  encreafing  Demand  for  my  Work  caljs  upoa  me  far 
adequate  Endeavours  to  merit  the  public  Approbations  1  have 
therofore  r^yifcd  the  whole,  and  made  fome  ufefol  alterations  and 
#dditions«  ,    ^    .  • 

''  .J  • '      <.■  .  •  •  ,    '    '     i 

TkiNitY  College,  Oxfqrd, 

-       \   MajZO,    iSoj, 
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INTUODUCTORV    CHAPTER. 

THB'Defigt}  of  the  Work.  Thfe  various  branches  of  Litera- 
ture and  Science*  confidered  with  reference  to  young  Men  in 
the  higher  claffes  of  life,  as  they  are,  I.  Christians;  II.  at 
Sttjd«nt»,  who  enjoy  the  sidvantages  of  a  liberal  Education; 

ill.  as  MsMBEltS  OF  THE  BRITISH  CoNSTITlTFtON.       The  COT*. 

fid^ration  of  thefe  impprtant  relations  in  which  they  ftand  to 
^dety,  has  fuggefted  the  choice  of  the  following  fubjefts. 
The  purfuit  of  them,  carried  to  fuch  an  extent  as  is  campatihte 
njaitb  due  tittemtion  to  prrfeffional  StvdieSy  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  inform  the  underftanding,  ftrength^ 
the  judgment^  engage  the  memory  in  an  agreeable  exercife,  and 
prepare  a  young  Man  for  the  beft  performance  of  his  various  duties 
in  life* 


CLASS  I. ' 
RELIGION, 
Chap,  I. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    RELIGION. 

'ntE  reafonablenefs  of  inftru^ing  Children  in  the  prin* 
tiplcs  of  Religion  at  an  early  age.  The  fuperior  excellence  of 
Christian  Knov^ ledge.  Six  of  the  leading  proo&  of  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity  dated.  I.  The  Authenticity  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.  II.  The  Charactbr  op 
ot7RXoRt>  and  Saviour.  III.  The  Prophecies  of  which 
lie  was  the  SAjedl,  and  thofe  which  he  pronounced.  IV.  His 
I^iRACLBs.  V,  His  Precepts^  or  Christian  ETilicr. 
VI.  The  rapid  and  extensive  propagation  of  tub  Qos* 
PEL  at  its  firft  preach^ngi  unckr  circumflances  the  moft  hoftile  to 
itsfoccefst  P.  17— 57. 


CHAP. 
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t « 1 

■  '      ■         ■       ■    CMAP.  U.  '     , ',-  ■■'; 

^nt   SUBJECT  eaifTlHtJEiJ; 

REASONS  why  the  doarincs  *nd  precepts  of  ChriftJalutj^  \ 
hftve  been  attacked  by  Infidels  of  ail  aggi.-^Theit  eayils  tiicwtt . 
to  be  weak,  bnd  their  arguments  proved  to  be  inconclufive,<='-^ 
The  Cbaraii^r  and  Condaft  of  modern  Infidels  furoifh  addi^^ 
t^fial  evidence  to  the  truth  of  ChriftiaaitVy  as  they  ate  plainly,; 
foretold  in  Scripture, — The  Abfurdity  of  the  Opinions  of  thd- 
Ftwcb  Pbitofofkhifit  and  /A^iV  FoUorwers  relative  to  Universal  Phi- 
lanthropy   expofed.     Genuine    Chriftianity  has    produced    thef 
happieft  eifedls   upon  the  Opinions,   Condud,   and   Inflitutions 
of  Mankind»-^It  was  darkened  by.  Superftitionj  and  intermixed 
with  Error  by  the  Papifts — ^but  was  refined  and  brought  back 
more  nearly  to  the  Apoftolical  Standard  by  the  RsItormation — - 
particularly    by    the  P&qt^stant   EsTASLisHitENT   of   thc 
CHuipR   OF  England,     Summary  of  the  fublimo  Trulhs/of 
Chrifiianijy. — //  comfrehendi  the  laft  Re^otUtkn  of  tbe.divw  «tutf^ 
iQ  mankind^ftahli/hes  the  certainty  tf  a  Jktun  ftate-'^ntouciks  Mmt . 
to  the  d^ptHfatioHt  rf  Ftwidence^^-^nd  quatifiei  him  fy  a  Life  ^  F^uk^ 
mud  Qhe^emefor  the  kewards  rf  Eteruit^m  P»  I'^^-^i^ 

CLASS  IL  V  .,  \ 

LANGUAGje* 
Chap.  !• 
LANGUAGE    IN    GENERAl* 

ADVANTAGES  refulting  from  a  Knowledge  of  various 
Languages — ^The  Theories  of  Lord  Monboddo  and  Adam 
Smith  relative  to  their  origin  examined.  All  Languages  de^^, 
rived  from  One  original  Source,  The  moft  National  fyftem  of 
the  Origin  of*  Speech  accords  with  the  Scriptural  account  of 
Mofes4-^Alphabetical  Charaders  are  the  moft  perfed  reprip^ 
fentation  of  ideas— their  Origin  and  Progrefs-^thofe  of  modern .. 
Europe  niay  be  traced  to  one  fource.  The  diftinftions  betweeri 
ancient  and  modern  Languages. — Origin  of  the  Italian  and  French 
Languages*  The  rife  of  the  modern  Languages  forms  a  curious 
part  of  the  Hiftory  of  thc  dark  Ages4  ?•  185—^1  lo^ 

CHAP.  IL 
THE   ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

ITS  Origin  and  Progrefs*  The  Simplicity  of  it^  gt;ammv 
ci<;aI.Conftffudio{H-'Has  been  brought  xoore  nearly  to  a  regular. 
'  '  ftaxidax<l 
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iandard  by  the  writings  of  rBiftop  I^owth^  Dr.  Johnibn,  andl 
Mr.  Home  Tooke— 1$  both*  copious  and  energetic,  and  well 
adapted  to  Poet^t  '  Iti  -  Imperfe^lipiis-rr^nfertoi;  lo  Greek  and 
Latin  Si^.  tqi  the  arrangement  of  words  in  Compolition.  Stric* 
tui:es  X^'  thdTe  *  Writers  who  have  unneceffarily  introduced  Into 
tfiehr  WprkJ  tnahy  Worcfsof  Latin  derivation^  particularly  8ir' 
Thomaaf  Browne,  *^^the  Author  of  the  Vttlgar  Errort,**-  tod  Dr/ 
J6l>nfdp.'  The  p^Aice  of  the  latter,  efpeciiiUy  ih  his  "*  RltoWer,*' 
fc&flfe'  fiicoiififtem 'with  his  remarks  ih  "  the  Prcflice  ta  his 
Diflfijitp^.**  ,  The  H^le  of  Gibbon  confidered.  Seydrifl  ISf 
the  Sc0tcii  iJOputar  Writers  hare  deviated  from  Ac  -idioAi  if 
out' Lan^iiage;     '       '^  '  F;  i n^r jr. 

^"V;:'*:\,r  ■'';';  ^'chap,  m.   • .. ^  ^  ■  '  •"  ' ' 

♦»---    h-;..-.'!-.        -*•    '.  .  '    •  ■    V  ■.'■■.-:■  •• 

•'  > '  i  /  :>  V  '^^   SUBJECT   CONTIKUEB.*  ^    '        -     -^ 

•SOME  'ofr'the^pttreft  .Writers  of  Englifti  reeommended^^-^ . 

AsOHATi«-i^XliEtGH'«*SF1JED-**-TAYLOR---CLAREN&01R^*r-.,TiB»D^ 
^CY^L^^AAROW  J***-  LoGKt  —  DrYDBN'--^Sw  I PT-^^  AD&i80]l«^  • 

Pi^>NB^-AMtLMOT)i*«^The  excellence  of  the  Englifli  TradUtkn  ^- 
of^e  Bi|>lei — The  piaftice  of  Writing  ^ive*  to  CoQver&doii' 
corredtnefs  and  elegance.  The  Standard  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.— Difagreenient  betweien  our  Orthography  and  Pconun« 
ciation — How  they  ought  to  be  regulated.  The  excellence  of 
our  Language,  when  confidered  as  the  vehicle  of  fome  of  the 
moil  inftrudive  and  delightful  produAions  of  the  human  mind. 
The  Settlement  of  the  Englifh  Colonies  in  North  America  and 
the  Eaft  Indies  wUl  probably  contribute  to  its  perpetuity. 

''    '  .       .  CHAP.  ly, 

\  :•     .'       :     THE   LATIN    LAKOy AGE. 

^,JTS  0tilfty^— Pt  was  formerly  the  general  Language  ct  aAt 
If&cCons  of  Eoi^ation  for  converfation  as  well  as  writing. — Its 
Oiigip — inferior  to  Greek*— Its  Beauties  and  difcfiminating 
FgjLturcs.  Tbeprpgrefs  of  its  Improvement,  jjketch  of  the 
miceft  Writers — ^Terence— Lucretius— Cicerq-^-Nefos—^ 

CiESAR ^LlVY — ^ViRGIL HoRACE — 'OviD CaTULLUS—  ' 

TtBULtvs — ^Ph-sdrus.  Points  in  which  Latin  are  inferior  to 
Greek  Writers.  A  degeneracy  of  ftyle  remarkable  in  Tacitus — * 
Soetonios  —  Pliny—  Lucan  —  Seqeca.  J^any  beauties  of  the 
Claflics  are  loft  in  Tranjlatiom*  The  wide  extent  of  the  Latin 
Langua^'  before  and  after  the  Fall  of.  the  Rbmslfl' *firapir*. 
P^iods  of  its  Rffe,  Pfogprefsy  and  DecRne.-'  The- feeft' Model* ^^ 

of 
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|)f ^ Imit^tiop  for  Writers  of  Latin  are  Cicero  and  ViRcrif 
Rules  neceriaxy  to  be  obfervcd  in  this  elegaht  fpecies  6f  Compoi 
ation,'  ?•'  145-^169^ 

CHAP;  V. 

tHE    GREEK    LANGUAGE; 

•  JTS  Origin— DialeAs-^The  Theory  of  its  derivation  asf 
ibtcd  by  Lord  Monboddo  oonfidcred.  Its  CharaAeriftics — 
Harmony  and  wonderful  Copiofufnefs*  Various  Examples,  of 
the  Greek  Ch  flics  prove  how  admirably  it  was  adapted  to  fub- 
jefts  of  Poetiy — Eloquence — Miftory — and  Philofophy.  The 
peculiar  Beauties  of  Greek  Compofition.  The  Cauies  of  the 
extraordinary  duration  and  wide  extent  of  ancient  Greek  as  st 
Hving  Language.  Modern  Greek •  CoHipftrative  View  of  the 
Greeks  Latin^  and  £ngli(h  Languages «  P^  170-^^90,^ 

CHAP.  Vli 

ELOQUENCE* 

-  FINE  endoiriiilm  6h  Eloquence  by  €icefo.~Foifr  diff^i^t 
'lieads  Tinder  which  the  produdidfis  of  Eloquence  may  becoit- 
fidered,  I*  The  Sources  of  Argument.  II.  The  Nature  •of 
Style.'  HI.  The  Arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a:  Dif-- 
courfe.  IV.  Proper  Adlibn  and  Deliveryi  The  El6<Juence  ^f 
ancient  ahd  moderti  times.  What  Examples  to  be  propefedfftr 
the  Imitation  d  a  public  Speaker— ^DEMosTHE^Efe-^CtcisifeO-^ 

*LoEO  CHAtHAM — 'LoRll  MANSFIELO-^BvkKS^'^C.   ' 

CLASS  lit  *     : 

HISTORY. 

Chap*  I* 

'       ■'   '  HISTORY   IN   GENERAL.  ,  :  . 

HISTORICAL  Information  is  calculated  ,to  grarffy  tfef 
turiofity  which  is  common  to  all  periods  of  life.  The  methodf 
adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  World  to  tranfmit  the  know- 
ledge of  Events  to  pofterity— The  dfefeds  of  fuch  methods 
completely  remedied  by  Hiftory.— The  Advantages  of  a  kndw^ 
ledge  of  Hiflory.     Its  moft  importartt  branches,  I*  The  Hfs^ 

TORV  OF  THE  Jews.    IL  OPGREECfi.    III.  OF  RorMB*.    IV.   OF^ 

MooERN  EtrnoPfi.  V.  OP  £nglai4:d.  Statiftics,  Biograpby/ 
and  the  Letters  oY  eminent  Pferfons,  ^e  highly  ufefui  and 
tleafing  iti  ah  hHlcirical  point  of  Tiew#    Chronology  ani 

{^-'^^'  :'  '         '■  -  -     ^'  'GeCgrafbY 
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ipsocRAt^T  .are  t]\e.  lights  of  Hiftory, '  Coins,  Medals,  ani 
%amp  forniih  it  y/ith  ftrong  auxiliarjr  evidences.     P.  2 1 5 — 24$, 

CHAP,  II. 

THE  6UBJRCT   eONTINUED. 

COMPARISON  between  ancient  and  moderD  Hiftorians-^ 
Sketch  of  a  complete  Writer  of  Hi^ory  given  as  a  Standar4 
whereby  to  afcertain  tjie  njerits  o^  I|i{lopian»f         f,  ^^J-^Z^i* 

CHAP.  III. 
THE   HISTORY    OF   THE   JEWS. 

TTHE  Accomplilhment  of  fome  remarkable  Prophecies,  re^ 
lating  both  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Chriftiat) 
Jflevelation,  and  the  evident  proofs,  that  the  Jews  were  felefted 
as  the  peculiar  people  of  Qod,  render  their  facred  Bogks  highly 
interefting,  I.  The  remote  Antiquity  of  thefe  Books -?- the 
proofs  of  their  Authenticity— the  fublime  nature  of  their  Con- 
fenti.  Ih  The  inflittitions,  manners,  and  coiloms,  of  the  an« 
cient  Jews,  The  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  Onm' 
True  God  discriminaitbd  them  from  all  other  Na« 
triors  IN  THE  World.  Ill,  The  Effects  of  their  OpinioBt 
and  Inftitutions  upon  their  literary  Compofitions.  The  Cfaarac-! 
itt^  of  MosEs-r David •ir-SoLOMON-T" Isaiah —Jeremiah — • 

-Daniel.  The  Accuracy  of  the  Scripture  Chronology  proved 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.     IV.  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 

.jStiidy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  general. — ^Praife  of  the  Englifh 
Tranflation.  Sir  William  Jones'^  Opinion  of  the  Holy 
^ib)e.  J>,  257— 284, 

CHAP.  IV, 

THE   HISTORY    OF   GREECE, 

ORIGIN  of  the  Greeks.     The  defcriptions  of  Homer  cor, 

fejppnd  with  the  mod  ^uthentip  accounts  of  their  early  man. 
tiKn  An4  condition.     Athens   and  Sparta. the  mod  eminent 

of  the  Grecian  States—- their  RcHcion  and  Government,  Ttie 
«  influence   Qf   their   refpedive    inuitutipns    upon    iiiahners    an4 

jqharadlers.     The   moft   fpleiidid   Era  of   Athenian  Greatnefs. 

Charafters  of  fome  illuftrious  Perfons   during   that    Period— 

MlLTIADESr^PAUSANI^S CiMQN— ThEJMI^TOCLES ArXS. 

^iDEs— Socrates.  The  fufferings  of  Patriots  and  Phllofophers 
■  under  a  democratical  form  of  Government,  Degraded  ftatc  of 
•  |he -fiair  Sex.     Hard  condition   of .  Sl^vng.— Digrefljon  or\  the 

jfjrej^tnjgnt  jf  Slaves  in  ancient  tim^Sj,  and  of  thoTe  conveyed  by 

she 
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jlfid.m^dq'fifijQ  tlc-Wfift  Indies/  CopfJjaft  between, the  Owekf 
^Perfiaqs.  ....     p>  i^8.-j~ji8^ 

CHAP,  V*  /.  < 

^       ,.  TJIE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED.  .: 

.  TKE  great  influence  of  Liberty  and  Emnlauon  upon  the 
degant  Art«  and  Literature  of  Greece.  The  peculiar  csxcellence 
of  Grecian  Poets — Homer— Sappho — ^Pihdar — iEscHYtus— t 
SopHocLks  —  Euripides  —  Aristophanes  — Mbnakder — " 
TNttJOCRirTUs;  Grecian  Orators-r-PERiCLEa-r  D9MAde3— 4 
Hyreribesj— ^scHiNEs  —  Demosthrnes.  HiftorianaT— Hb«' 
RODOTus  —  Thucydides  —  Xej^ophon.  Philofophers ' — So. 
crates — Plato— Aristotle.  Artifts*— Zbuxis — Parrha^ 
PJIUs—^Phidias — Al9amanes.  P,  J19 — 33 1» 

,,    ;.,  CHAP.  VL  .  ...   ' 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED.  :       h 

""'IHE  Caufes  and  Cqnfequences  of  the  Peloponnefiah  Wari* 
Chamber  t»f  Pericles.  The  decline  of  Athenian  ^Pbus^er  an^' 
Fame.  Epaminonoas  and  Pe  lop  id  as  illuftriotis  Tfaeban^/ 
Chatadler  of  Alexander  the  Great,— Apelles  and  JLyfippus, 
The  degeneracy  of  Athenian  Manners,  Greece  fubdued  by  the 
{lomansj  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks.  Degraded  ftate  of  itt 
prefent  Inhabit^ts,  wlio  i;cta^  {bme  traces  of  the  Character  of 
theyr  Anceftors.  Aavantages  derived  by  modern  Europe  from 
^ifeiftiijreece;  Concluding  remarks  fuggefted  by  foSie-'^piSit^ 
«f  refenlblande  bet^^een  Athens  in  the  time  of  heV-giorjr,?'5ahd? 
^e  prefent  ftate  of  Gxfeat  Britain.  P,  ^^t-^^^^^ 

.^K'    ■    ,    :  '        ■     CHAP.  VII,  '•    ■  ''''^'  ''■''' 

THE   HISTORY    OF    ROME. 

THE  fingular  excellence  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  The  mag, 
nificence  of  Rome,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  Empire  in  the 
^eign  of  Tra  JAN,  naturally  excite  our  curiofity  to  inveftigate 
the  leading  caufes  of  the  Greatnefs  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Power. — The  Caufes  of  its  Greatnefs  were,  I.  The  peculiar 
Constitution  ot:Goternment.  II.  The  Improvement  or 
THE  Arts  of  War.  Ill,  The  attaqhment  to  the  bsta« 
BLisHEp  Religion,     IV,  Thr  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 

,,  ^  -,V   ,;  .       ']     CHAP,  VIII, 

f     ;;;;;,     trie  isu^ject  continued,  ^ 

^THE    Rpjopan    Inftitutiona    and    Laws^^    by    forming    the 

•njfaraiw/ a»d  di^^fting.  the  conduft  of  an  cnterprifing  People/^ 

5;  .  '  -        ^  .       •^nablej 
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ktiititi  ^  ihtm  t6  effabltlh  flidr  cxtenfive  Empire;  .^Thi 
Carthaginians  were  their  moft  formidable  Rivals*  —  Theif 
Naval  Power  and  extenfive  Commerce.  Charaders  of  Hanmn 
MAh  and  Scipio  Africa nu«.  The  Civil  Wars-r^The  Charac^ 
ter  of  Augustus — The  flourilhing  ftate  of  Literature  and  the 
Arts  dufing-  the  AtrousTAN  Age.«— The  degeneracy  of  Manneri 
from  that  period. — Its  Caofes;  I.  Luxury.  IL  Corruptioit* 
in,  NEGLECT  OP  Education.  IV.  The  prbvalbkce  of 
THE  Epicurean  Philosophy. — Good  and  bad  Emperors* 
jHome  facked  hy  t|ie  Goths,  Oivifioo  of  the  Empire,  ^e* 
J^eaions.  f,  384— ^oy* 

CHAP,  IX. 

THE   HISTORY    OF   MODERN    EUROPE, 

THE  Events  and  Revolutions  in  this  part  of  Hiftory  hav« 
l^iven  rife  to  our  prefdnt  eftablifhments,  manners,  and  modes  of 
thififingn.  A  il*ort  review  of  the  moft  remarkable  Evepts,  with 
their  refpe^ive  Caufes  and  EiFeds.  I.  Thb  Feudai.  System* 
|}^  f  ^E  Ci^T^sAPEs,    III.  The  Institution  of  ChivalHy, 

.  CHAP.  X,  '  .  J 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTXNUED. 
THR.Evctits  in  Modem  Europe  continued.     IV,  Ths  Rk^ 

INHUMATION  QP  RSLlGIOir.     V.  ThE  REVIVAL  OF  ClAMICa;, 

i^EAjLKi HQ.  The  moft  remarkable  Difcoveries  of  modero  timei# 
1^  their  Vneficial  efie^.    Concluding  Obfervations. 

p.  45a— 483. 


;;  ^  VOLUME  IL 

''   ;    ;       CLASS  IIL   CONTINUED, 
CHAP.  I. 

THE  QISTORT   OF   ENGLAND 

IS  interefting  to  mankind  in  general)  and  peculiarly  fo  to 
Britons.  Excelkot  Remark  of  Frederic  Kin^. of  Pruflia  upon 
this^  fubje^.  ^  The  Sources  of  our  Informariqn  are  numerous,  and 
authentic^  A  Sketch  of  thofe  bemorable  Reigns  during  %vhich 
^hChaiiiers  were  grahtti,  and  Laws  were  paflW,  as'^form' o6j^ 

prefent 
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prefent  Conftitution.  Ali&ed,  Witj^iAM  the  ConrQusitoii^^ 
Henry  II.  John* — Magna Charta.  Edwahd  I,  Edward  III^ 
Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Queen  ELiajABETH.  Charles  I, 
Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  The  Revolution, 
QvEEN  Anne.    THe  House  of  Hanover.  P,  i--^34-» 

CHAP.  II. 

THE   SUBJECT    COtJTINUED. 

THE  general  benefits,  whkh  refult  to  -Engli^men  from  tho 
<Seniu$  of  their  political  Constitution,  P.  35-^47^ 

CLASS  IV. 

PHILO^aPHY. 

CHAP.  I, 

tOGXC,    OR   THE    RIGHT    USE    OF    REASON*. 

.  ADVANTAGES  to  be  derived  from  its  cultivation— Its  true 
N4.ture  npt  to'  be  mifunderftood — Its  conftituent  Parts  ar^* 
four;  I.  Perception,  including  ideas,  words,  and  definitions, 
II.  Judgment,  of  which,  the.  foundations  are  three — Intuition^ 
or  the  ground'  of  fcientific  knowledge — ^xferiencey  or  the 
ground  of  natural  fenowledj^e— 7V?/«ra*;*,  or  the  ground  of 
hifepicarknowledgc.  Ill*  REAsotiUmc— .its  different  kindsr^ 
SyUogifm — arguments  agaiaift  this  mode  of  endeavouring  to 
dilcavex  truth.  Lord  Bacon's  inode  of  reafoning  hy  iNougV 
TioNt  IV*  Method  divided  intp  the  analytic  and  fynthetic; 
f^pradlce  and  good  examples  nece'ffary  to  form  a  cdrre^ 
Reafoner.       Examples   recommended — Lord  BACbN — Chil^ 

LINGWORTH GrOTIUS Lo^KE ClARKE BiSHO?     BUT^ 

ler — Synge — Paley.  Pradical  ii^fluence  of  Logic,  or  well, 
regulated  Reafon,  upon  Mankind  during  the  various  periods  of 
tife,  P»48— 76, 

CHAP.  II.    ' 

THE    MATHEMATICS,      ' 

OBJECTIONS  againft  .thefe  ftudies  anfwered.  Utility  of" 
Mathematical  Knowledge.  Opinion  of  Locke  favourable  to 
fcientific  purfuits — their  great  perfpicuity — the  method  of  rea- 
foning purfued  in  them.  Mathematics  are  pure  and  mixed.  I. 
Pure,  viz.  Arithmetic— Algebra — Geometry — Trigonometr)f. 
II..  Mixed,  viz.  Mechanics — Optics — A{lronomy~;-Pneumatics 
*— Hydroftatics.  The^eftimatio^  in  whi^h  thefe  ftudies  were  held 
iji  ancient  times,  ?•  77-^^9' 

CHAf, 
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CHAP.  IIL 

THE   ftUBJBCT  CONTIWUED* 

THE  (phere  of  the  Sciences  has  been  greatly  enhrged  bjr- 
the  difcoreries  of  the  modern8-^Rt)OKR  fijiGOfr-^CorBUKfCVs. 
— ^Galileo — KEpLrK-^HuY-oeNi^-**ToRicBi;*iii-^Lo^p  U^^  - 
CON — Boyle — He&schbl.  Tha  moft  able  interpreter  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  was  Newton — Sketch  of  his  difcoverics — Hit 
Gharafker  contrafted  with  that  of  Descartes*  The  proper  fub- 
ordination  of  Science  to  polity  Literature  in  a  general  Syilem 
of  Education.  Union  of  both  fn  the  eminent  Students  of  the  ^ 
Unirerfity  of  Cambxidge,  Pt  90— 7!  09, 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE   WORKS    er^  NATURE.  -   » 

THE  forvey  of  the  Works  of  Nature  is  an  employment 
highly  ufe&l  and  deiight6d.  The  refearcbes  of  Naturali&s  are 
dire€bed.to»  I.. Animals;  II.  VEGETAStEs;  III.  Minerals,' 
'I1ie  comparative  nature  6f  Man.  The  inftinft  of  Animals — 
the  admirable  care  of  Natiuce  in  their  ftrudure  and  prefexvation 
-•—Her  prolific  power  in  |he  produdion  of  organized  Bodies 
appears  to  be  boundlefs.  The  Organs  of  Animals  adapted  to 
their  convenience  and  prefervation — illiiftrated  by  the  formation 
of  the  Eye.  Profpeft  of  the  dominion  of  Man  over  the  inferior.' 
Animals.  Some  parts  of  the  Creation  apparently  inconfiftent 
with  the  benevolence  of  Nature,  and  yet  m^y  be  reconciled  to 
her  general  economy.  P.  1 1 0-^  138. 

CHAP.  V. 

OfHE  SUBJECT    CONTINV^D. 

'The  connefting  links  of  the  chain  of  Animals  and  Vege-' 
tables.-— An  inquiry  into  their  Analogy  leads  to  the  Science  of  . 
Botany.— Its  Nature.-r— The  fexqal  Syftem  was  eftablifhedi 
not  difcovcred  by  LiNNiEUs.  The  ftrudure  of  Plants — Local 
ufefulnefs  of  particular  Vegetables — The  profpefts  of  Vegetable 
nature  highly  gratifying  as  a  fubjeft  of  Tafte.  Mineralogv 
— Chemistry.  The  Works  of  Nature  raife  the  mind  to  the 
confideration  of  their  great  Author!— 'Concluding  address 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  P.  .139 — 175. 

VOL.  I.  •     ^  CLASS 
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CLASS  V. 
POLITE   LITERATURE  AND   THE   FINE  ARTS. 

C»AF..  I, 

TASTE. 

DEFINITION  of  Taftc~Iu  pruieiples  bh  mfhnttd  in 
erery  mind  diftingnilbcd  by  good  fen(e.««Tafte  is  capable  of 
bigb  cultivation-^Its  proper  Limits  and  Standard*  Indivl* 
dnalsi  as  well  as  Nations,  improve  their  Tafte^  in  pfdportioa 
to  the  piogreis  of  Knowledge  and  Refinement,        f.  iy(h^ioo. 

CHAP-  11. 

THE   SUBJECT   COKTINUED. 

IHE  Charader  of  a  Critic  wjxo  is  a  Man  of  Tafte,-— Exam, 
pics— Horace — Quintilian — Vida— Aodisok*— Spencb— 
LowTH — The  Wantons — Qray — RtTN«i«D5 — WrmtLE- 
I^AM. — The  chief  Provinces  of  Tafte — I.  Music.  II.  Paikt*- 
rKG.  JIL  PosTEY.  The  Beauties  ofthe  Cciisrrds.'  The 
pleafares  which  refiilt  from  the  exercife  of  a  tefined  Tafte^      -    '' 

P.  JOI*— '228, 

CLASS  VI. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY,  &C. 

Chaf.  I. 

:  AGRICULTURE 

Has  been  efteemed  an  objeft  of  great  im^ortancfc  by  dif*' 
tingaithed  perfons  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Eminenir 
tyriters  upon  the  fabjeft — Hefiod — Xenophon,  &c.— It  ha» 
teen  moft  flourifliins;  in  the  foil  of  liberty — ^gradoallv  im. 
proved  as  old  errors  have  been  exploded,  and  new  expenmentB 
tried,  and  adopted.  The  beft  method  of  forming  general 
principle;^  upon  this  fubjeft.  Population  is  limited  by  the  means 
^f  fubfiftence.  The  chara<^er  and  Relative  itftportanec^  of'^tf 
Husbandman.  The  general  advantages ''of  Agricnlttirfr^^Itt 
fopefiprity  to  Commerce  as  a  foiirce  of  national  good,  and  per- 
manent power.  P.  it9-***45o; 

'  CHAP.  n. 

T^ap JSIJBJECT   CONTINUEp. 

THE  -ftate  of  Agriculture  in  Bmi/Airiv<ompMn4  with  thftt 
of  France,  Ireland,  and  America.  Caufet  of  the  fuperu 
""     ^^  S  ority 
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ority  of  England.  Plans  of  farther  ImproyeTement  fomfted. 
AU  viher  Jlrti  an  inferhr  m  foha  rf'mtili^  to  that  of  caufing  the 'Earth 
tohrikg/^acg^froi^ffertU/apforiofMaMkind.?.  l$l^^l66» 

CHAP.  in. 

COMMERCE. 

THfe  cxiwifiT^  pffoTpefl  of  Indnftry  exerted  in  every  part  of 
Gffoit  Bric«in,eidte9  our  ci^riQ^ty  tp  inquire  into>  I.  The  Ai^ 
▼•anitges*  IL  The  Piinciples.  III.  The  comparative  State  o( 
Commerce.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  Ifland  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  commercial  Country  have  been  gradually  improved 
by  great  public  works.  The  influence  of  Commerce  upon 
Agncnlture.  Chara(^er .  of  the  English  Mbacrant.  The 
mathods^yhjch  have  been  adopted  for  the  promotion,  lof  Com* 
merce.  A  Coroparifon  between  the  prefent  {mdf  (brmeir  Stat^ 
of  (li^and. proves. the  beneficial  ette^s  of  CojBHiQero^vTh^t 
obftacles  oppoled  to  its  farther  improvenient  may  be  removed.— 
6|eat  Britain  fuperipr  to  nipft  Caint4t(  io  the  requifite  meant- 
for  a  widely ^eir  tended  Commerce.    ^  P*  t6^ — 299. 


CHAP.  ly. 


4' 


FOREION   TRAVEL. 

ITS  chief  advantages.  The  qualifications  neceflary  for  a 
Gentleman  who  vifits  foreign  Countries.  The  Curiofities  of  his 
qwA  Ifland  to  be  pre vioufly  viewed.  Bad  effe^s  of  going  abroad 
too  yo«ng.  Haifte  in  paffing  through  different  Countries^  and 
l0t>canoa  of  foreign  Languages  cenfured^  Eminent  mo^m 
Travellers— Gray — Howard — ^^Sir  Josbjh  Banks  — Sifc 
Wii^UaM'Hamjlton-t- Moore — Youkg.  The  Traveller 
gratifi^  his  tafte  by  treading  on  claffic  groQnd. — ^He  vifits  places! 
celebrated  io  the  writings^  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  aiftions  of 
tbit  Ancients.  He  views  the  ancient  and  modern  Specimens  of 
|he _  fine  Arts— — Architedlure — Sculpture — Medals — Piftures 
r««Books.  He  inveftigates  the  State  of  Government, — Religion 
•-r-dommerce^^Agricuiturei  ice.  and  remarks  their  combined 
efe^s  upon  the  Manners,  Cufioms,  and  Profperity  of  Nations. 
Cautions  againft  the  adoptioh  of  tlk-  dangerous  opinioMy  which  pre* 
vail  abroad  upop^Subje^s  of  Retigioa  and  Government.  The 
general  refult  of  his  travels  Ihown  \sf  their  bcxieficial  influence 
^iteliii€)|^inionsaiid(;oQdiid«  P«jpoH^33i. 

-    -.  '•^.   '    .    ■•  ....  --.^jj^p^ 
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CHAP..V. 


THE   PROFESSIONS. 

CLASSICAL  Learning  dnd  the  Elements  of  Science  and 
Philofophy  are  highly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  do  not  follow  a  pro- 
feffioiii  at  well  as.  afford  the-  only  folid  foundation  for  profef* 
^onal  Knowledge*      The  attainments  re^uifite   for,    I.  Thk 

BaKRISTBE,     II,  THt    PifTSICIAN.     III.  TH8   CLXKGTBIAir^ 

P.  332* 


THE  CONCLUDING   CHAPTEB. 

'TINAL  Exhortations  to  the  impioyement  of  the  faculties  of 
Ae  fflind,  and  the  iicquirement  of  nfeful  knowledge,  arifii^ 
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Lccia  qtudem  h(ec,  S^  parol  forte  Jt  per  fe  fpcBentur 
momenti;/&t  ei^ELEMENXis  canftanty  ex prin- 
cipiis  oriuntur  omnia;  Sg Ciic  judidi  cmfuetudine 
in  rebus  mihutis  adhibita^  pendet  fiepij/imt  etiam 
in  mammis  veraatque^accurata  Sciential 

ClA&KB  PrJSF.  IN  lUAIV 

X  O  feparate  fome  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  the 
moft  l>eautiful  parts  from  the  great  mafs  of  human 
knowledge;  to  arnmgpK  them  in  fuch  regular  order, 
that  they  may  be  infpeded  witH  ^afc,  and  varied 
at  pleafure;  and  to  recommend  them  to  the  careful 
examination  of  young  men  who  are  ftudioufly 
diipofed,  conftitute  the  defign  of  the  Author  €ff 
this  work. 

It  is  likewife  his  9bje6b  to  make  the  moft  ufeful 
topics  of  literature  familiar  and  eafy  to  general 
Readers,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
learned  education. 

The  more  he  reflefls  upon  the  present  stati 
OF  SOCIETY,  the  VARIOUS  FACULTIES  of  the  mind, 
and  the  great  adva/Ntages  which  arife  from 
acquiring  an  ample  fund  of  valuable  ideas, 
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the  more  he  is  convinced  of  the  utility  of  engaging 
in  the  purfuit  of  general  knowledge,  as  far  as 
vtay  be  confijient  with  profejtonal  *oiefv$y  and  parti- 
cular Jituations  in  life. 

The  cuftom  has  prevailed  of  late  years,  much 
inor6  than  it  did  formerly,  of  introducing  young 
men  at  an  eaYly  age  intx)  the  mixed  company  of 
perfons  older  than  themfelves.  As  fuch  is  the 
reigning  mode,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  in 
ibme  degree  at  lead  to  blend  manly  and  ferious 
topics  with  the  failles  of  light  and  gay  converfa- 
tion.  And,  in  order  to  be  quahfied  for  the  intro- 
duftion  of  fuch  fubjeOs,  it  feems  requifite  to  unite 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages  other  attain- 
ments, which  have  a  reference  to  the  fcieucefi,  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  afiairs-of  aftive  life* 

The  improvements  of  the  times  have  turned  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  new  purfuits,  and  given 
their  conduft  a  new  direflion.  The  Scholar,  no 
longer  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  College,  as 
was  formerly  the  cafe,  now  mixes  in  general  fociety, 
and  adapts  his  ftudies  to  an  enlarged  fphere  of 
obfervation :  he  does  not  limit  his  reading  to  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  or  to  his  profeffianal  re- 
fcarches. alone;  but  fliows  his  proficiency  in  the 
'  various  parts  of  literature,  which  arc  interefting 
to  the  world  at  large. 

The  condition  of  focial  intercourfe  amon^  thofe^ 
who  have  had  the  advant^es  of  a  liberal  edux:a- 
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tion,  is  at  prefent  fo  happily  improved,  that  a 
free  communication  fubfiib  between  all  intelligent 
and  well-informed  men.  The  Divine,  the  Phy-» 
fician,  the  Barrifter,  the  Artift,  and  the  Merchant^ 
aflbciate  without  referve,  and  augment  the  plea- 
fure  they  derive  from  converfation,  in  proportion 
as  they  obtain  an  iufight  into  various  purfuits  and 
occupations.  The  more  ideas  they  acquire  iu 
common,  the  foqner  their  prejudices  are  removed, 
a  more  perfedl  congeniality  of  opinion  prevails,  they 
rife  higher  in  each  other's  eftimation,  and  the 
pleafure  of  fociety  is  ripened  into  the  fentimcnts  of 
attachment  and  friendfliip.  In  fuch  parties,  where 
"  the  feaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul"  prevail 
with  the  happieil  effeft,  he  who  unites  to  know- 
ledge of  the  woi;Id  the  leading  ideas  and  rational 
principles,  which  well-chofen  books  can  fupply, 
will  render  himfelf  the  molt  acceptable,  and  the 
moft  valuable  companion. 

Such  are  now  the  abundant  produdlions  of  the 
prefe,  that  books  written  in  our  own  language  upon 
all  fubj€6fa  whatever  are  conftantly  publiflied,  and 
quickly  circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom.  .This 
circumftance  has  leffened  that  wide  and  very  evident 
diftin^ion,  which  in  former  times  prevailed  between 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  clafles  of  the  com- 
munity. At  prefent,  they  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  claffical  education  may  reap  many 
of  the  fruits  of  learning  witbout,the  labour  of  cul* 
tivation,  as  tranflations  fnrniih  them  with  conve* 
nieut  and  eafy  expedients,   which  am  hx  fomf 

B  S  meafure. 
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iiieafure,  although  ati  incomplete  on^  make  amends 
for  their  ignorance  of  the  original  authors.  And 
upon  all  fubjeds  of  general  Literature,  Science^ 
and  Tafle,  in  their  adual  and  moft  highly  im- 
proved (late,  they  have  tlie  fame  means  of  infor- 
mation in  their  powv  with  thofe  who  have  beea 
regularly  educated  in  the  Univerfities,  and  the 
public  fchools. 

Thus  favourable  are  the  temper  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Times  to  the  diffufion  of  know- 
ledge. And  if  the  moft  mattxre  and  deliberate 
decifions  of  refleftion  and  experience  be  required 
to  give  weight  to  the  opinion,  that  compi*ehenfive 
views  of  learning  and  fcience  are  calculated  to 
produce  the  beft  efFe6ls  upon  the  mind^  reference 
can  be  made  to  both  ancieat  ^tird  modem  autho- 
rities— to  writers  of  no  lefs  eminence  than  Quin- 
tilian,  Milton,  and  Locke.  Their  obfervations 
tend  to  prove,  that  clofe  attention  to  a  profeffional 
ftudy  is  an  afiair  of  the  firft  importancCi  but  that 
invariable  and  exclufive  application  to  any  one 
purfuit  is  the  certain  mark  of  a  contradted  educa- 
tion. For  hence  the  ftudent  is  led  to  form  a 
diflike  to  occupations  diffimilar  to  bis  own,  and 
to  entertain  prejudices  againft  thofe  who  exercife 
them.  He  is  liable  to  view  mankind  and  their 
employments  through  a  wrong  and  a  difcoloured 
medium,  and  to  make  imperfe6t,  if  not  felfe  efti- 
mates  of  their  ufe  and  value.  In  order  to  prevent 
fuch  contradedneis  of  difpofition,  and  fuch  errors 
of  judgment^  what  method  can  be  more  efficacious, 

than 
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than  to  open  fame  of  the  gates  of  general  know-> 
ledge,  and  diiplay  its  moll  beautiful  profpe^sto 
his  view  ?  '        : 

.  Such  Pro^eds,  diftinAly  and  deliberately  fur- 
veyed,  will  produce  the  moft  beneficial  efFe£is 
upon  his  temper  and  opinions.  While  they  place 
before  him  the  means  of  increafing  his  informa*- 
tion,  they  will  render  him  a  more  correft  judge 
of  its  value,  and  fecure  him  from  conceit,  affedla- 
tion,  and  pedantry.  Th^y  will  render  him  more 
capable  of  appreciating  the  relative  importance 
and  comparative  merit  of  different  ftudies,  when 
referred  to  the  ufe  arid  ornament  of  life.  He  will 
difcem  the  natural  affinity  which  fuUifb  betweeli 
the  diflferent  branches  of  polite  literature^  and  how 
capable  they  arc  o£  increafing  the  influence,  and 
improving  the  beauties  of  eaeh  .x^er.  lu  ihort, 
various  purfuits,  Ikilfully  chofen  and  affiduoufly 
followed,  can  give  proper  aftivity  to  every  &.culty 
of  the  mind,  inafmuch  as  they  engage  the  judg- 
ment, the  memory^  and  the  imagination^  in  an 
agreeable  exercife,  and  are  afTpciated  for  one  beixe- 
ficialpuTpofe— like  the  genial  drops  of  rain,  which 
defcend  from  heaven,  they  unite  in  one  common 
ftream  to  flrengthen  and  enlarge  the  current  of 
knowledge. 

By  ftudies  tlius  diverfified,  -  the  mind  is  fupplied 
with  copious  materials  for  the  ferious  reflexions 
of  retirement^. or  the  lively  intercourfe  of  fociety; 

.  ft3  it 
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it  18  enabled,  by  the  combination  of  many  parti* 
cular  ideas,  to  fonn  thofe  general  principles,  vhich 
it  is  always  eager  to  embrace,  which  are  of  great 
ufe  in  the  conduft  of  life,  and  may  prove  in  every 
fituatibn  pleafing,*  and  advantageous.  In  Ihort, 
fuch  ^  plan  is  calculated  to  diffeminate  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  adapted  to  the  prefent  improved 
ftate  of  fociety,  to  diveft  learning  of  pedantry, 
and  to  afford  the  fcholar  fome  infight  into  the 
refearches  of  the  philofopher,  the  occupations  of 
the  man  of  bufinefe,  and  the  pleafures  of  the  man 
of  tafte. 

And  as  the  Arts  and  Sciences  bcftow  mutual 
q-ffiftance,  and  refleO;  mutual  light,  fo  are  they 
highly  efficacious  and  beneficial  when  combined 
with  profeffional  knowledje^  -To  Tome  profeffions 
indeed  they  are  eflentially  neceffary,  to  all  they 
are  ornamental.  They  afford  illuftrations  which 
render  profeffional  ftudies  more  eafy  to  be  under- 
flood,  and  they  furnifli  fupplies,  which  a-re  con* 
ducive  to  their  complete  fuccefs. 

Every  one  muft  allow,  that  all  fyftems  of  Edu- 
cation, if  conftituted  upon  right  principles,  ihould 
l)e  well  adapted  to  the  fituations  of  thofe,  for 
whole  fervice  they  are  intended.  In  fele6ling  the 
topics  of  the  following  work,  I  have  therefore 
coniidered  Young  Men,  with  a  view  to  their  moft 
important  relations  in  life,  as  Christians,  as 
$TUD£NTS,    and  as  M£MB£Bs  of.  th£  Britith 

Empire, 
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EMFiRiC}  thewel&re  amd  proi^erity  of  wh^h  de- 
pend upoa  the  ufefUlueis  of  t^ir  attainm^^nts,  aad 
the  re%e£Ubility  of  their  cojadudi;. 

It  is  evident  from  general  obfervation^  that  the 
principles  of  religion  are  congenial  with  th^  mind 
of  man:  for  even  among  tribea  the  mod  bar- 
barous and  uncivilized,  whether  we  explofe  the  wilds 
of  A&ka,  or  the  ihores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean> 
wher^  the  capacities  of  the  inhabitants  ar^  narrow 
and  limited,  and  very  few  virtues  are  remarked  to 
expand  and  flourifli;  fome  traces  of  religion,  fome 
notions  of  an  Omnipotent  and  Over-ruling  Power, 
darkened  as  they  may  be  by  grofs  fuperftition,  are 
(till  found  to  prevail.  And  even  in  the  civiii^ed 
ceimtry  of  France,  where  the  impious  s^bettors  of 
the  Revoltttiwk.  proceeded  fo  fer  as  to  infult  the 
reaiba  of  an  enlightened  people,  by  compelUug 
them  to  abjure  their  JButh  ia  their  Creator  and  their 
Redeemer,  hq^  difgcult  has  it  been  found  to  pro- 
duce even  external  confbnnity  to  their  decrees; 
and  with  what  ardour  are  the  people  returning  to 
the  open  profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  now  their 
rulers  are  fully  aware  of  the.  expediency  of  its 
revival  and  public  exercife  i  It  appears  therefore, 
that  to  inculcate  thofe  principles  of  religious  duty, 
which  the  mind  naturally  invites,*  and  to  imprqve 
its  capacity  for  the  reception  of  the  moft  fublinie 
truths,  is  no  more  than  a  juft  attention  and  duQ 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  Nature. 

B  4  And 
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And  as  the  truth  of  Chriftianky  is  .founded 
upon  the  fbongefi  arguments,  zvA  unites  in  the 
dofefi  union  our  public  and  private,  our  temporal 
;and  eternal  happinefe,  it  juftly  forms  the  ground- 
work of  Education.     The  attributes  of  the  great 
Creator — his  power  as  the  Author,  and  his  good-r 
nefs  as  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe-^the  bright 
image  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  reprefented 
by  the  holy  Evangdifts — his  adions  marked  by 
the  pureil  benevolence,  his  precepts  tending  im^ 
mediately  to  the  happineis  of  man,  and  his  promi&s 
capable  of  exciting  the  moil  exalted  and  moft 
glorious  hopes,  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  ftrike 
the  imagination,    and  intereft   the  fenfibility  of 
youth.     Such  fublime  topics,  inculcated  upon  right 
principles^  cannot  fail  to  encourage  thoie  axdcbt 
feiitiments  of  love,    gratitude  -^oid  ven^^tioD. 
which  are  na4:ural  te-falcq?tible  and  tender  minds. 
Since  therefore  the  fame  principles  which  are  con?- 
genial  with  the  difpolitions  of  yoiing  men  are  nK)ft 
conducive  to  their  happinefs ;  lince,  in  ihort,  th$ 
evidences  of  Christianity  are  miraculous  ;•— fine^ 
it  is  an  exprefs  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
as  fuch  we  can  have  no  pretence  to  reje^  its  proofs 
and  no  right  to  refill  its  claims  to^  our  obfervance; 
it.muft  be  unqueilionably  a  fubje6t  of  tranfcendei^t 
importance,  and  therefor^  Hands  as  the  J^^  ^d 
feadmg  topic  of  my  work, 

As  the  knowledge  of  Langua^ie  is  intimately 
pQunefled  >yith  every  other  Hind  of  information, 

w4 
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and  as  in  the  Languages  *  at  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  are  preferved  Ibm^  of  the  nobleft  pro«- 
dudiions  of  human  genius,  I  aiTign  to  thefe  fubje&s 
the  next  place. 

In  recommendation  of  our  own  Language  it 
is  fiiperflnous  to  have  recourfe  tQ  arguments.  All 
yrho  are  acquainted  with  it,  foreigners  as  well  as 
iiatives,  mull  be  convinced  of  its  excellence,  par-* 
ticolariy  as  it  is  tile  vehicle  of  produftions  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  by  Genius,  Tafte,  Learning, 
and  Science,         , 

And  as  Language  ihould  be  confidered  not 
merely  as  a  channel  to  convey  our  thoughts  upon 
common  occafions,  but  as  capable  of  ornament  to 
ple&CSr  Sn4  of  ewrgy  to  perfqade  mankind ;  and  as 
fuch  improvements  are  both  gratifying  and  bene- 
ficial to  fociety,  proper  attention  is  due  to  the  fludy 
of  Eloquence:, 

• '  I. 

Cicero,  the  moft  celebrated  of  Roman  Or^to^s,  has 

veiy  ju(Hy  remarked,  that  ignorance  of  the  events 
and  tranfadions ' of  former  times  condemns  us  to. 
a  perpetual  ftate  of  childhood :  from  this  condition 
of  mental  darknefs  we  are  reicued  by  History, 
which  fupplies  us  with  its  friendly  light  to  view  the 
inftru6live  events  of  pad  ages,  and  to  colle6l:  wifdom 
from  the  Qonduft  of  others.  And  as  there  are  par- 
ticular countries,  from  which  we  have  derived  the 
moil  important  information  in  Religion,  in  Arts, 

in 
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in  Sciences,  and  in  Literature,  we  ought  carefully 
to  infpeft  thq  pages  of  their  interefting  records. 

The  moft  ancient  people,  of  whom  we  have  any 
authentic  accounts,  are  the  Jews:  to  them  was 
communicated,  and  by  them  was  preferved,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God;  while  all  other  nations 
were  funk  in  the  moft  abjeft  fuperftition,  and  dif- 
graced  by  the  groffeft  idolatry. 

The  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  recorded 
fuch  numerous  and  fuch  eminent  inftances  of  the 
genius,  .valour,  and  wifdom  of  their  countrymen, 
as  have  been  the  juft  fubjefts  of  admiration  for  all 
fucceeding  ages ;  for  which  reafon  the  accounts  of 
their  memorable  transactions  ought  to  be 
carefully  infpefted  before  we  proceed  to  furvey  the 

HiSTORT     OF     MODERN     EuROPE,     Rud     OF    OUR 
NATIVE    COUNTRY. 

As  Reafon  is  the  nobleft  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  confider 
its  proper  employment,  more  efpecially  as  upon  its 
co-operation  with  Religion  in  controlling  the  flights 
of  the  imagination,  and  abating  the  violence  of 
the  paffions,  depends  the  happinefe  of  life.  That 
fyftem  of  Logic,  therefore,  which  confifts  not  in 
abftrufe  terms,  or  argumentative  fubtlety,  but  in 
the  manly  exercife  of  the  rational  powers,  juftly , 
claims  an  important  place  in  every  fyftem^  of  edu- 
cation. 

The 
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The  various  difcoveries  and  improvements  ia 
Science  and  Philosophy  conftitute  a  peculiar 
<]i{lin6);ion  between  ancient  and  modern  times* 
Problems  of  fcience,  like  the  arguments  of  Logic, 
employ  the  mind  in  the  moft  vigorous  exercife  of 
its  powers,  and  confirm  the  habits  of  clofe  applica- 
tion, which  are  effentially  neceflary  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  every  kind  of  ftudy.  Such  are  the  reafons 
for  introducing  and  recommending  due  attentioii 
to  the  principles  of  the  Mathematics, 

The  human  mind,  not  content  with  fpeculations 
upon  the  properties  of  .matter  alone,  delights  to 
furvey  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Great  Creator, 
as  difplayed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  univerfe. 
This  employment  is  a  fource  of  never-failing  fatif- 
faction  to  perfbns  of  every  age.  The  produftiohs 
of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms 
are  clofely  connefted  with  the  well-being,  and  are 
conducive  to  the  fubfiftence  of  man;  fo  that 
Natural  History  claims  his  particular  atten- 
tion. 

And  as  the  elegant  Arts  poffefs  a  pleafuig  influ-  ' 
ence  over  the  imagination,  and  furnifli  a  conftant 
variety  of  amufemept  and  pleafure,  it  is  highly 
defirable  to  examine  the  principles,  and  confider 
the  application  of  a  refined  and  correfl;  tafte  to  the   ' 
beauties  of  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music. 

In  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  his  native  country 
every  Briton  is  deeply  interefted.    The  two  great 

fources 
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iburces  of  its  fupport,  its  opulence,  and  its  glory, 
are  Agriculture  and  Commerce;  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  their  leading  principles  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  Angularly  ufeful  to  an  Engliih  Gen- 
tleman. 

Since  it  is  a  prevailing  faihion,  particularly  among 
the  higlier  ranks  of  fociety,  to  complete  the  courfe 
of  education  by  vifiting  foreign  countries,  it  is 
ufeful  to  afcertain  the  advantages,  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  praftice  of  Travelling. 

As  attainments  derive  their  greateft  value  from 
being  dire6ied  to  the  purpofes  of  aiftive  life,  the 
qualifications  requifite  for  a  right  condudl  in  the 
learned  profeffions  of  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity, 
are  taken  into  confideration. 

And  lalUy,  to  point  out  the  fources,  from  which 
the  reader  may  draw  more  complete  information 
upon  all  the  preceding  fubjefts,  the  work  is  clofed 

with  lifts  of  THE  MOST  APPROVED  AND  INSTRUC- 
TIVE   BOOKS, 

The  OrdeVj  in  which  my  Chapters  are  difpofed, 
is  adapted  to  the  progrefs  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  from  childhood  to  riper  years.  The  princi- 
ples of  Religion,  of  Language,  and  of  Hiftory,  are 
firft  prefented  to  my  Readers  j  dnd  the  elements  of 
Sciente,  Natural  Hiftory,  and  Tafte,  together  with 
the  various  ftudies,  which  relate  to  the  a6live 
fcenes  of  life,  clofe  the  volumes  of  knowledge. 

The 
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The  foundation  of  the  building  is  deeply  laid,  and 
compofed  of  the  mofl  folid  materials ;  the  fuper* 
ilra^ure,  raifed  to  a  proper  elevation,  difplays 
ornament,  while  it  is  adapted  to  convenience. 

Such  is  the  fketch  of  my  defign,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  trace  the  regular  progiefs  of  application, 
from  puerile  to  manly  ftudies— from  elementary 
knowledge  to  profeflional  duties.  It  is  fufficiently 
Aniihed  to  fhew,  that  the  fields  of  inftrudion  are 
not  only  fertile,  but  the  moft  various  in  their  pro- 
du6lions.  Some  %ots  bring  forth  the  immortal 
fruits  of  Religion,  fome  the  hardy  plants  of  Sci- 
ence, and  fome  the  delicate  flowers  of  Tafte.  Here 
then  the  a&ive  temper  of  youth,  and  their  fondnefs 
for  change,  may  find  ample  means  of  gratification, 
wherever  they  chopfe  to  wander  and  expatiate. 
Light  purfuits  may  divert,  after  fevere  ftudies  have 
&tigued  the  mind ;  and  he  who  has  been  diligent 
to  perufe  the  records  of  hiftory,  to  folve  the  pro- 
blems of  fcience,  or  afcertain  the  diftindlions  of 
logic,  may  find  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  furveying 
the  beauti^  of  nature,  charming  his  ear  with  the 
delightful  firains  of  mufic,  pleafing  his  eye  with  the 
fair  creations  of  the  pencil,  or  delighting  his  fancy 
with  the  fictions  of  poetry. 

With  refped  to  my  choice  of  books,  I  wifh  it  not 
to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  reader,  that  I  have 
reje6led  fome  works  with  as  much  readinefs  as  I  have 
adopted  others.  Very  few  Novels  will  appear  in  my 
lifts,  as  I  am  well  convmeed  of  their  pernicious 
2  tendency. 
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tendency.     If  we  take  the  moft  fuperficial  furvey 
of  the  Circulating  Libraries,  we  may  obfervc,  that 
the  ingenuity  of  our  own  authors  is  fufficiently 
fertile  iti  thefe  flimfy  and  ihort-lived  publications ; 
and  yet  Germany  and  France  contribute  their  aid 
to  fatisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  the  BritUh  public, 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  fome  of  their  piodu6iions 
are  as  popular  as  our  own.     It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  mo/i  Novels  do  nofraall  injury  to  •the  caufe  of 
found  and  wholefome  literature,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  morality.    They  vitiate  the  tafte  of  their  readers, 
deftroy  their  rdiih  for  ufeful  books,  and  make  the 
•  fafts  of  hiftory,    and    even  the  defcriptions   of 
poetry,  aj^ear  dull  and  infipid.     It  were  well  if 
their  bad  effefts  terminated  at  this  point:  but  as 
tlfeey  are  generally  filled  with  licentious  defcriptions, 
improbable  incidents,  falfc  fentiments,    and  fuch 
fophiftical  arguments,  as  may  ferve  to  juftify  the 
moft  improper  a9;ions ;  they  tend  to  excite  a  ro- 
mantic fenfibility,   pervert  the  judgment  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  inflame  the  paffions,  and 
corrupt  the  heart. 

Let  it  likewife  be  carefully  remarked,  that  I  am 
under  very  few  obligations  to  the  founders  of  the 
new  fchool  of  Fhilofophijia  in  France.  So  •  far 
indeed  from  wifliing  to  direft  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  their  works,  it  is  my  anxious  defire  to 
caution  them  againft  the  infidious  arts,  the  flimfy 
fophiftry, ..  and  the  exceffive  arrogance  of  the  mo- 
dern French  writers,  particularly  Voltaire,  Rmffeduy 
D'Alembert,  Diderot^  Helvetius,  and  Folney;  and 

their 
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their  admirel*sh  and  difciples,  Gibbon^  PainCy  and 
Godwin.     In  dire£l  and  decided  oppofitiou  to  their 
furious  philofophy,  their  abufe  of  the  powers  of 
reafon,   their  profligate  and  delufivc  fpeculations 
upon  the  momentous  fubjefts  of  ReUgion,  Morality, 
and  Government,  their  folly  in  reje6ling  whatever 
is  old,  and  their  precipitation  in  embracing  whatever 
is  new,  I  avow  my  firm  convi6lion,  that  there  is  no 
gpreater  or  more  fruitful  fource  of  mifchief  and 
mifeiy,  than  a  wild,  unreftrained  ardour  for  inno- 
vation:  I  MAINTAiN   TttE    TRUTH  ^ND   THE   IM- 
PORTANCE OF  THE  Christian  Revelation,  the 
value  of  ancient  learning,  the  dignity  of 
Science,  and  the  excellence  of  the  British 
Constitution.    And  in  order  to  provide  the  raoft 
ef&cacious  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  their  opi- 
nions, I  rccomxtiend  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
fuch  as  CuDWORTH,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  Stil- 
LiNGFLEET,  Clarke,  and  Paley  ;  and  with  our  ^ 
great  philofophers  and  moralifts,  Bacon,  Locke, 
Boyle,  Newton,  Addison,  and  Johnso-n.  Thcfe 
are  the  authors,  whofe  underftandings  I  reverence, 
whofe  opinion,  upon  the  leading  fubjeds  of  Reli- 
gion and  Morality,  I  highly  efteem,  and  whofe 
excellent  works  I  earneftly  recommend.     Thefe  are 
the  writers,  whom,  in  decided  preference  to  all  arro- 
gant fciolifts,  and  plaufible  infidels,  I  hold  ^up  to 
general  attention,  as  the  luminaries  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, the  teachers  of  genuine  wifdom,  and  the 
true  friends  of  mankind. 

5  Such. 
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Such  are  the  inftruftors,  by  whofe  affiftance  the 
ftudeht  is  advifed  to  extend  the  fphere  of  his  applir 
cation  beyond  profeffional  knowledge,  and  to  cul- 
tivate fome  of  the  more  open  fields  of  ufeful  and 
pleafing  inftruftion. 

'  I  confider  myfelf  as  affuming  the  office  of  a 
Guide  to  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  traveller, 
and  as  undertaking  to  point  out  the  interefting 
profpefts  of  a  charming  country,  without  afpiring 
to  the  accuracy  of  a  topographer,  or  the  diligence 
of  an  antiquarian.  I  ihall  conduft  him,  who  com- 
mits himfelf  to  my  direftions,  from  a  low  and  nari 
row  valley,  where  his  views  have  been  clofely  tron-^ 
fined,  to  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  mountain :— when  he 
has  reached  the  proper  point  of  View,  he  wiUfieel 
his  faculties  expand,  he  will  breathe  a  purer  ak, 
enjoy  a  wider  horizon,  and  obferve  woods,  lakes^. 
mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  Ipreading  beneath 
his  feet  in  delightful  profpetft.  From  this  com- 
manding eminence,  I  fhall  point  out  fuch  placed  as 
are  raoft  deferving  his  refearches ;  and  finally,  I 
ihall  recommend  him  to  thofe,  who  will  provemofe 
inftru<5live,  and  more  pleafing  companions,  through 
the  remaining  part  of  his  journey. 


CLASS 
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CLASS  THE  FIRST. 
RELIGION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  Chrijiian  Religion. 

1  HE  fiseds  of  religious  knowledge  are  implanted 
ia  OBT  minds  during  the  earlieft  period  of  our  lives. 
Ihe  notions  of  a  Providence,  and  the  various  duties 
ivbtcli  we  owe  both  to  God,  and  to  mankind,  are 
inculcated  long  before  our  judgments  are  fufficiently 
sa8t«red  to  determine  the  reafonablenefs^  or  eftimate 
the  utility,  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

That  the  conduA  of  the  inftruftors  of  children, 
in  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  curioiity  and  the 
pliability  pf  the  infant  mind,  is  not  the  refult  of 
iiiperftition  and  credulity,  but  of  good  fenfe,  and  a 
proper  regard  to  its  bed  interefls,  and  mofl  valuable 
improvement,  will  appear,  when  the  power  of 
judgment  is  fufficiently  ftrengthened  by  time  to 
enable  a  young  map  to  examine  thofe  principles, 
ivbich  he  has  been  taught  from  his  early  years  to 
liold  venerable  and  facred.  To  inquire  on  M'hat 
account  Chriftianity  claims  an  afcendency  over  all 
Other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  what  are  the 

VOL.  r.  '    c  particular 
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^particular  grounds  upon  which  he  believes  it  to  be 
9.  4iviiie  lieVeUtibiiy  Js  ^  cfoly  which  he  owei 
e,qually  to  his  ow.u  reafou,  and  to  the  dignity  and 

Jniportance  of  the/ul|j??fl;  itfelf. 

,  '^  Revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  and 
our  obligation  to  attend  to  his  voice  is  furely  n^wal 
in  ail  cafes.     And  as  it  is  infilled  that  its  evidence 

js  conclufive,  upon  thorough  confideration  of  it; 
fo  it  oififers  itfelf  to  us  with  manifeft  obvious  appear- 
ances of  having  fometliing  more  than  human  iii  it, 

^and .  therefore  in  all  reafon .  requires  to  ha;^^e  its 
diiiuis  moft  ferioufly  examined  into*."' 

.  ;S\ich  ail  examiiiafion^  Conduced  with'  that  de- 
gree of  care  and  attention,  becoming  the  infihite 
importance  of  the  fiibjeft,  will  clearly  prove  that 
the  Ct\rifti^n  iieligipn  conftitlites  the  mott  ufeful 
^nd  the  mbft  tianfcendeiit  part  of  our  knowledge. 
J,t  introduces  us  to  an  ^^^quaintance  with  thofe 
fulg/,*6ts,  which  are  in  the  higheft  degrefe  defiriblp 
to  b^  known ;  as  it  ppens  the  cleareft  proipeiSl,  that 
inah  in  his  prefent  ftate  can  furveyj,^  of  that  Being, 
>yho  .is  the  efence  of  all  perfeftioii,  the  centre  of 
Ji^iTiuite  excellence,  and  the  fountain  of  inexha.yftibfe 
wifdom^, .  gOoclpefs,  and  power.  The  knowledge  ojf 
.created  beiiigs  is  low  and  trivial  when  cotupared  to 
.this;  for  however  admirable  they  tjiay  l^e  in  tljeir 
4L:opft!uaion,  however  u.fefiil  iji  their  nature. and 
j)roperlies,  and  however  ftupendous  in  their  frame 
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iinperfe6l  images  of  the  glofy  of 'their  ^Creator. 
The  iiiftrudlion,  which  the  Chriftian  Religioiii  c6n- 
veys,  is  not  only  of  the  moft  excellent  kind,  but 
its  acquilition  is  above  all  things  to  be  defired, 
efpecially  \vheh  we  confider  the  Almighty,  with 
relpea  to  the  wonders  of  his  power,  and  the  dit 
pehfatidn  of  his  Providence — when  we  view  hiiti 
by  the  clear  light  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  not 
only  as  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  univ'erfe, 
but  as  the  Father  of  the  Saviour  of  tlie  world, 
whorfi  he  commiflioned  to  proclaim  his  divine 
will,  to  eftablilh  the  certainty  of  a  future  fta|e, 
and  to  propofe  eVerlafting  happinefs  to  mankind^ 
otl  condition  of  feith  in  a  Redeemer;  afid  6bedienc6 
to  his  commands.  /  v.-, 

•  To  know  Chriftianrty  is  therefore  both  to  uhde/- 
ftand  what  the  Supreme  Being  bas  reveafed  forbiii- 
greateft  good,  arid  to  afcertain'  what  conduft  ^*e 
ought  to  piirfue  in  order  to  obtain  his  at)pfobation 
and  favour.  How  low  therefore  muft  the  acquire- 
inetiii  of  learning  and  fcience  link  iii  our  Dplnlorf, 
whdn  placed  in  oppofition  to  religious  knowledge ! 
But  when  it  forins  the  bafis,  upon  which  they  are 
built,  they  derive  additional  value  as  well  as  {labi- 
lity ftoatits  fuppoit ;  they  are  confecrated  to  the 
bed' piirpofes,  and  di rafted  to  their  mbft  Iklutary 
*iids.  '  MAch  its- the  ktto^^Iedge  df  the  fctiohr,  and 
the^^peeulati6ns  of  the  philofopher  tniy  elevate  afid 
enlarge  the  mind,  and  much  as  they  may  improve 
and  adorn  it,  they  exftmd  not  our'profpedts  beyond 

c  2  .  the 
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t^e  world,  tliey  bound  our  views  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  life.  But  the  knowledge  of  a 
Chriftian  takes  a  more  exalted  and  a  more  certain 
aim ;  it  refpe6ls  a  degree  of  felicity,  which  exceeds 
our  utmoft  powers  of  conception,  and  a  fituation 
of  pleafure  and  delight  without  alloy,  and  without 
end— It  relates  to  a  ftate  of  exiftence,  when  the 
ipirits  of  the  juft  will  be  made  perfeft,  and  the 
tranfcendent  blifs  of  angels  will  be  imparted  to  glo- 
rified and  immortal  man. 

Such  being  the  excellence  of  Chriftianity,  and 
iUch  the  important  end,  which  it  propofes,  every, 
perfon,  who  defires  to  be  fiiUy  acquainted  with 
divine  truth,  and  to  build  his  happinels  upon  the 
mod  folid  bafis,  will  take,  with  the  greateft  fatis- 
.fa6iion,  a  particular  and  diftinft  view  of  its  nature 
and  evidences.  Then  will  he  avoid  the  imputation 
of  being  a  Chriftian  merely  in  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  parents,  or  the  cuftoras  of  his 
•  native  country ;  and  he  will  become  one  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  rational  preference,  and  a  proper  exa- 
mination ^     His  convi6lion  of  its  truth  will  then 

«^  ^  Were  a  man  defigned  onely,  like  a  flie,  to  h\iz%  about  here 
for  a  time,  fucking  in  the  air,  and  licking  the  dew,  then  (ton 
to  vanifh  back  into  nothing,  or  to  be  transformed  into  wonas ; 
how  forry  and  defpicable  a  thing  were  he  ?  And  fuch,  without 
^Hgion,  we  Ihould  be.  But  it  fupplieth  ut  with  bufinefs  «of  a 
iuoft  worthy  nature,  and  lofty  importance ;  it  fetteth  us  upon 
doing  things  great  and  i^ble  as  can  be ;  it  engageth  us.  to  firee 
«ur  minds  from  all  fond  conceits,  and  cleuife  our  hearts  ftons  all 

oorrupc 
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be  fdid  and  clear;  he  will  plainly  perceive  the 
ftrength  of  its  foundations/  and  fully  underfland 
the  extent  of  its  advantages :  he  will  be  perfuaded 
tl^at  it  bears  the  charadler  and  ftamp  of  divinity^ 
and  that  it  has  every  claim  to  the  receptioti  of 
mankind,  which  a  divine  Revelation  can  reafonably 
be  expefted  to  poffefs. 

The  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  Revela- 
tion are  numerous,  clear,  and  conclufive.  The 
moft  obvious  and  ftriking  are  thofe  which  arifci 
I.  From  the  authenticity  of  the  Books  of 
THE  New  Testament.  II.  The  Chaeacter  of 
ouK  Lord  and  Saviour.  III.  The  Prophecies 
of  which  he  was  the  fubjeft,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
he  delivered.  IV.  His  Miracles.  V.  The  strB- 
xiME  Morality  of  his  Precepts.  And,  Vf.' 
The  rapid  and  extensive  propagation  o^ 
jiis  Religion  under  circumftances  the  moll  hoftile 
to  its  advancement  . 

corrupt  afiedlions ;  to  curb  our  brutilh  appetites,  to  tame  our  wild 
paffions,  to  cor|-eft  our  perverfe  inclinations,  to  conform  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  our  Soul  and  die  anions  of  our  life  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  righteoufnefs  and  goodnefs :  it  putteth  us  upon  the  imiutioa 
of  God,  and  aiming  at  the  refemblance  of  his  perfedions ;  upon 
obtnining  a  friend(hip,  and  maintaining  a  correfpchidence  with 
dK  High  and  Holy  one ;  upon  fitting  our  minds  for  conveifation 
iHid ibciety  with  the  wifeft  and  pureft  ipirits  above;  upon  pro- 
-  vidiag  for.  an  immortal  ftate ;  upon  the  acquift.  of  joy  and  glory 
«verlaftiag,"     Barrows  Sermons,  vol.  !•  ferm*  iii,  p.  36. 

The  happy  effeds  that  refult  from  early  religious  inftru^^ioti  kre 
described  with  his  accuftomed  eloquence,  by.  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Dif. 
coQife  00  Sdocation,    Seep.ij,  &€• 

-       -  C  3  I.  The 
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- '  ^  l.'Tke  Authenticity  Xif  the  Boolcs  <yf  the 
'    :  ,        :\       Ne&)  7'^anient. 

.  The  New  Teft^ment  is  the  foiirce,  from  which 

tJw.  knowledge  of  the  Cliriftian  fyftem  is  derived. 

That  the  Gofpeb  and  the  Acls  of  the  Apoftles  wer<3 

ujritteo  by  St.  Matthew,  St,  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and, 

St.i  John,  neither  Gentiles  nor  Jew^  have  ever  be^n 

fo  .hardy  as  to  deny.     The  fecond  Epiftle  of  St. 

Peter  indeed,  tbeEpiftles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude, 

the  two  Epiftles  of  St  John,  the  Epiftle  to  the  He-. 

Ixen'^i  and  the  Revelation  of  StJolin,  were  hot 

Ett3f ived  at  fiift  ly  all  the  congregations  of  Chrif- 

tiana.    As .  foan  however  as  their  ^ authenticity  was 

made  know%  they  were  admitted  into  the  Cajioa 

of  ^^cripture.  .That  tlie  Golpels.^re  the  lame  in 

every  article  of  the  fmaJleft  importance,  as  they 

v<j?e  vhen  firft  publiihed  by  their  refpedive  authors, 

there  can  be  jid  doubt  ,-^s  they  have  been  preferved, 

tlttX)Ugh:every  fucceffive  age  with  the  greatefl:  care. 

Foom.  the  .time  of.  the  Apoftles  to  thp  pxefent  hour^ 

eiiten.tbfife  &^  of  Chrifiians,  that  haye  beei^  tli^ 

noft  it  vaHanceuponr  other  points^  have  copfrufr^ 

in  ^uardihg- them  with  equal  diligence,  and  hav^ 

held  Ihem  in  equal  veneration.   The  proofs  of  their 

genuinenjefe  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  addMced 

in  f a vou r  of .  any-  other  ancient  .wr it iiigfi .  .  Ilvjery 

relation  of  a  faft  is  marked  by  the  moft  exa^l  detail 

of  .names,  perfons,  tioKSi  anil  places,  that -can  in 

any  degree  throw  light  upon  the  fubjeft,  andeftar 

blifli  i(:s  truth.'   The  hiftory^  tbe;manlxei:3>:.and  |he 

opinions 
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Qpiq\Qqs  (xf  the  tim^Sj  5^»  they  ni.?jr  \>^  colleftpd 
from  aU  other  a<;eQUBt§,  bft^OHjinij^  wUh  Jtie  ftarra^* 
tiyes.  of  the  facred  Wdters>  aij^l  corrpt)orate  thet? 
geqera^l  veracity.  Tbe  JBvangelills  were  placed  in 
lituations  the  nloft  favourable  for  obtainingf  cqin'^ 
plete  and  authentic  information.  St  Matthew  ^nct 
St.  Jc^y  two  of  the  difctples  of  ^ui;  Lor^  ii^futd 
his  cliyiqe  inftru^ions  from  his  Qwn  moutli,  beheld 
hi$  aftoiiifliing  mifgpl6s^  and  attended  h™  dMrin^ 
the  whole  courfe  pf  his  ministry.  They  cjre^  their 
accounts  from  gn  iii^tj^^^t^  knp\yledge  of  perfpnjj,;. 
and  a  lively  recollp^t<kn  of  f{i6ls.  St  ^lai  k  ^nd  St.* 
Luke  are  entitled  ^  q\l  the  credit  of  contempgraTy 
Biographers,  i^s  they  lycfe  enabled  to  tracpthe  truth 
to  it§  fourw,  in  copiiV<JWpce  of  living  in  habits  r»f 
the  clpfeft  intima^^y  vith  thofe  ^'ho  bad-  fecq^anil 
con veried  m\^  ftur-  l^r4.  I*€\y  of  thpfe  biftorians^ 
whofe  works  we  mpft  efi:p€<n,  and  wbofe  fidelity  wp 
jpoft  refp?ft,  were  fo  n^vly  cotjne^^ed  \ylti\  the 
ful^eft  <>f  tf^ir  writings,  or  poiTelVcjd  fnt^i  ampre 
means  of  genuine  inforniatiqii.  Any  one  of  the 
Evangeiifts  yf,^  perfifdtly  w{?ll  (|ua]ifie4  to  record  the 
Hiftofy  of  Chrift,  and  to  fatisfy  us  as  to  its  truth 
Bp6n*  his  own  eredil  bfily ;  and  4^1/  of  them  taken 
together,  and  combining  their  accumulated  (bengthy 
fothi  a  b<idy  of  evidence  fofficient  to  remove  the 
fcfuples  pf  every  candid  mind,  an4  to  eftabliHi  thc^ 
ttuth  iiPQO  ft  foUd  and  laftitug  foundation. 

'  We  lAay  aflfert  with  the  moft  perfeft  confidence 

and'trii!^,  that  fo  fat  from  there  bding  any  traces 

exfaftt<)f  a  iiifticMry^f  Chrift  and'liis  foflowers,  cbri4 

^>''^J'P  c  4  tradi^lory 
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H  Ta£  GBftfSTIAK  ntttClCtf. 

tmdiiSimy  lo  tWt' ^  the  Evangettfts,  there  i$  not » 
OQitcrttpomiy;  or  a  fubfcqucnt  i^riter,  whether 
JewHl)  or  Pagan,  who  adverts  to  the  fubjcft  at  aU; 
jipboi  does  not  cor^rm  the  leading  fa3;s  of  the 
.Gofpel  Hiftory. 

-  The  New  Teftament  likewife  contains  Epiftfea 
written  by  the  holy  perfons,  who  were  engaged  in 
preaching  the  Gofpel  immediately  after  the  afcen^ 
£on  of  their  divine  Matter,  Thefe  Epiftles  refer 
continually  to  the  original  fa^te  contained  in  the 
Gofpels,  and  confirm  their  truth*  A  perfeft  har^ 
mony  of  defign  is  evident  both  in  the  one  and  the 
ibthen  They  prefcribe  the  fame  rule  6f  faith. -r— 
They  inculcate  the  fame  articles  to  be  believed; 
andi  t^  ^^^^  precepts  to  be  obeyed.  They  contain 
mai^  ilriking  references  to  the  laboars,  which* St. 
Paid,  the  great  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  underwenr; 
and  the  peculiar  energy  and  ^ameftnefs^  ^ith  which 
ijieaddreffed  his  converts,  have  all  the  .marks  of 
ierioufnefs  and  fincerity,  which  can  give  to  any 
<>vritings  whatever  the  ftamp  of  originality*'.     All 

*  «  See  the  animated  and  aflfeAing  ddbiiption  of  his  ibffmn|;s» 
2  Cor.  3^.  &c.  » 

*  <*  The  proqfs  of  the  genuinen^fs  of  his  Epiftles  dedu;:ed  from 
remaikable  coinciflences^  and  clofe  though  not  ftodied  connedio^    . 

'M^ith  the  Gofpel  Hillory,  as  well  as  from  allufions  to  particular 
incidents^  perfons,  timeS|  and  places^  are  ftated  hj  Dr.  'Pslcf, 
with  great  precifion  and  clearneib.  See  more  particularly  his  Hofsb 
iPaulihar^  p.  ii,  14^  54>  '^9>  ^}^%  $^9*.  A  new  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Epii^les  is  drawn  f^om  the  erroneous  fubfqriptions 
to  fix  6f  them,  p.  3&0.  He  concludes  with  a  ftiort  view  of  the  ^ 
t^xtpliial£yidence,.p«.j86,  403.  Andgiyesfome  ftriking remarks 
^kH)  <1^  TalentSj  Charafter,  and  CQnduj^  pf  St^  P^ulj  p,  411. 

thefe 
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Ihdb  EpifBes^  lufcett  taken  tb^tHcr ,  art  tiot^d  be 
eoi^ered  as  cainpoSiitg  a  iitigle  evidence  otilyj  but 
9$  confatning'diftm^  and  independent  attefhtticms 
rf;thc  truth  of  Chriftianity ;  for  it  is  evident  ftdm 
their  contents,  that  they  were  written  by  different 
perfons,  at  various  times,  and  upon  various  occa- 
iSdfts.  ".Even  the  little  circuraflances  in  which  they 
diflfee  from  each  other  have  their  ufe,  as  thqrtend 
to  prove  that  thct«  was  no  plan  preconcerted  by 
the-t^qriters,  with'a  vie*r  to  excite  wonder,  ai^ 
obtam  credit  by  any  ftudied-  uniformity  of  repte^ 
fentation.  r      .         . 

-  -  He  who  perufes  the  Gofpels  and  Epiftles  witk 
attention,  muft  be  ftruck  hy  k  remarkable  pecuS- 
tfri*^  of  narrative   and   argument,    which  runB 
through  eveiy  part  of  them.    There  is  no  kppear- 
anee  of  axtifiee  or  duplicity  in  the  fiicred  Writers ; 
^no  endeavour  to  taife  the  reputation  of  friends,  or 
•depi^iate  the  charafter^  of  enemies;      TTiere  is 
^no  efifort  made  to  reconcile  the  mind  of  the  reader 
to  whW  is  marvellous  in  their  narrative;  no  fiudied 
attempt  to  fire  his  imagination,  or  roufe  his  paffions 
nn  their  caufe.    All  is  fair,  temperate,  and  candid. 
Vain,  it  is  true,  were  the  fearch  for  thofe  orna- 
ments which  diftinguifh  the  claffical  writers :  but 
tlkill  in  their  works  there  is  frequently  a  pleafing 
iimplrcity,  and  fometimes  a  fubHmity  of  expreffion^ 
although  thefe  beauties  feem  rather  to  rife  natu- 
rally out  of  the  fubjeft,  than  to  refiilt  from  the 
labour  of  compofition,  or  any  choice  or  arrange- 
ment yof  words.     One  drcumilaace  theife  i%  m 

Which 
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Ycbich  iiQ.Mhec:.hQok  Gan.  reach.  .i.Hece  ppeiidf:^^ 
the.  msjefty  .of /ttfcre  Jiwfif  unfulBed  truths  whicli. 
Hup^.  in  unacbrned  imt  a\vfQl  flate^  ami  .never 
tiun^  mfide  to  the  Uandiiluuents  of  flattery,-  or 
liftei^  to.  the  wliiipeis^ .  of  prgudice^  or  die^ma-' 
ti^m^ . :  Here  alone  fhe  iavariably  fupports  t}ie  (ame 
fl^ificd  and  uniform  cbar^fler,  and  points  .with/ 
cqaal  iinpartiality  to  Peter  now  profeffing  his  \iu- 
alterable  iklelity,  and,  jaow  denying  his  Ljord;-^ 
la  Sh^,  Apoftles  9t  one  time  de&rtvng  Cl^n^  an^ 
at  another^  hazarding  their  lives  by  the  bold  ptCH 
IfefTionof  hisGofpel.  And  thefe  plain  characters 
of  troth  fcfford  the  clearcft  evidence  of  .th)e  i«^- 
ia|i(Hi  of  the  iacred  books.  7hpi|oly  Spirit^ 
vhofeaffiftaoce  waa  pvomifed  to  hi^  4if<^p^9  by 
iheir  hts^ytidy  JVIafter,  guarded  |hfim:  from  error  ia 
their  iiKra^ti>T^^iB  the  i^ateine&t  of  their  preccpl;s, 
«|id.  the  ffcvi^lppcnicat  of  their  dqftrincs..  Upou 
flich  orcnneisttoua.  points^  a&  G€yatnbut6.  to  foori  ^a 
infallible  .rule  ^lud  fia&dard  of  fs^Uhand^iirai^^ice, 
(liey  were  gvfidfd.  by  the  divine  wifdoni^  and.thu& 
4]re  laifed^o.  a.  degree  of  authority  ai^d  credibility: 
unattainable  by  ail  other  writcrB% 

*Mt  doth  not  appe^r>  that  cv^r  it  c^unc  infer. 
tkenriml  of  thefe  writers,  how  this  or  the  other 
m^itiMt would  appear  to/mankind,  or  what  ok^eo: 
limis  might  be  r^ifed  upon  theip.     But  witboat 

*  See  GiKon's  Paftbial  Letters  in  tbe  Enchiridion  Theologi- 

at 
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THE  CHEISTIAN   EJIUOIOK.  ^jj^f 

^t  ^U  attsrnding  to  tbis,  Uiffjr  )ay  ^e  fa^s  before 
you;  at  no  ^aiiis  to  thiuk)  wh^tbcr  they  would 
appear  crediWe  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not 
beiicTC  their  teftiraony^  there  i$  hq  help  for  it; 
they  tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing  eUk; 
Sorely  this  looks  like  fincerity,  and  that  they  pnb* 
Ittfaed  nothing  to  the  wprld,  but  what  they  b&* 
lieved  thenafelves  ^" 

An  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  gf  the  books, 
of  th^  New  Teftament  k  of  great  importance: 
If  they  are  as  ancient  as  they  are  reputed  to  be;, 
if  they  were  certainly  written  by  the  perfons  ti> 
whom  they  are  afcribed,  and  have  all  the  requifite 
cHara&ers  of  genuinenefs,  we  may  venture  ta 
a^evt  with  confidence^  that  the  fa6ts  contained  ixi 
them  are  undeniably  and  fubllantially  true;  Foir 
fuppafingfuch  a&ronsia^  have  been  attr^uted  to 
Ghrifl  nevtJr  to  have  been  perforn^di  fo  great  niuft 
haeve  been  the ^rantery,  as  well  as  the  ingenuityi' 
of  the  fabpoators  of  this  impofture,  if  they  pro^ 
ccededto  publift  as  true  what  thty  knew  to  be 
faMej:as  to  J»ceed  the  bounds  gf  belief  :^nd  if5^ 
even  for  the  fake  of  argument  only,  we  fuppofe 
them  to  huve  combined  in  a  confederacy  for  fuch 
a  purpofe,  wh^t  would  have  be«n  the  confecjuence? 
They  would  only  have  given  the  defired  advantage 
to  their  acute,  adivie,  wid  implaeable  enOTfiie^,> 
who  would  qiiickly  have  d^eflid  tiie  f^fehood^* 

facrificed  the  abettors  of  it  to  their  juft  indignation, 

*     ■»  . 

^  Dych^l,  ^uotedby  Palcy,  Yol.jL  p.  |8»*  .. 

and 
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afy  rnt  cHKi^iAN  RfcLioiosr 

^iidf  (tigmiatized  the  Chrifttan  ^efigioh  For  ever  w 
in  impoftui'e  and  a  fabte, 

''tri'  the  pref^rvation  of  the  New  Teftament,  w? 
itiay  obferve  a  very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  fuper* 
intendance  of  divine  Providence,  ever  watchfHlfor 
the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Notwithftanding  the 
various  diffentions  which  have  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  Chriftian  Church,  ever  fince  its  firft  eftal^ 
lifhment,  the  Books  containing  the  principles  of 
the  Religion  itfelf,  afe  come  down  to  us  who  live  at 
the  diftance  of  nearly  eighteen  Centuries  from  the 
time  of  their  Authors,  in  a  pure  and  unadult^ated 
condition :  fo  that  whenever  the  Chriftian  faith 
lias  been  corrupted,  it*  deviation  'from  a  ftatse  of 
purity  could  always  be  dete6led  by  an  appeal  to 
the  moft  indiQ)titable  authority.  Nor  has'  the 
ftream  of  time  metely  conveyed  to  us  thisdivltie 
treafure,  uninjured  and  fecure;  but  even  in  the 
iriidft  at  the  moft  violent  perfecutions,  and  the 
darkeft  fuperftltion,  the  Chriftian  faith  has  been  & 
protefted  by  divine  care,  that  it  has  never  been 
wholly  loft  to  the  world  The  Ipark  of  heavenly  fire, 
although  it  has  been  covered  by  the  afhes  of  Etror, 
has  ftill  remained  alive,  and  although  in  the  obfcure 
ages,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  its  ii^t  couid 
be  with  difficulty  difcerned,  yet  it  was  ahvaysat:- 
(ieffible  to  thofe,  who  wiflied  to  fan  it  into  a  flame. 

'     .   /  ^  11.  The  CharaBer  of  our  Lord. 

This  iliarafter,  as  reprefented  in  the  plain  and 
energetic  narratives  of  the  Evangelifts,  is  marked 

by 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ^Ej^lj^iq^^  ^ 

by  cpialities  tite  mpft  extraordmdfy^  ^^sci.^'^P^ 
tranfcendent  Every  defciiption .  pf  every  othqr 
perfonage,  whether  embellifhed  by  the  fancy  of 
the  poet,  or  pourtrayed  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
hiiiorian,  leaves  it  evidently  without  anequ^y  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  . 


::i 


:  If  the  condud  of  thofe  who  hear  a  refemblancc 
to  Chrift  a$  the  founders  of  religious  eftablifhmeifts 
]ie  exanuned,  thefe  affertions  will  receive  thp 
fuHeft  confirmation.  They  all  accommodated 
their  plans  to  human  policy,  and  private  intareft^r- 
to  exifiing  tenets  of  liiperftitioQ,  and  to  prevailing 
Jhabits  of  life.  The  Chriftian  Lawgiver,  moi;e 
iuUime  in  his  obje^  and  more  purein  his  mQtivefy 
mmed  at  no  recommendation  of  his  precepts  hj 
-ctmrting  the  prejudices,  or  flattering  the  p^ffioijs 
of  mankind.  The  inftitutions^  of  Num^  tpe 
Second  King  of  th6  Romans,  of  Drama  thg  i-a\y- 
fpvex  of  the  v^ious.  tribes  of  India,  and  of  Con- 
Indus  the  great  Philofopher  of  China,  were  evi- 
dently adapted  to  tiie  exiiling  habits,  and  pre- 
vailing inclinations  of  their  people.  They  feejtn 
indeed  to  have  been  founded  altogether  i^ppn 
them.  Mahomet,  the  great  impoftor.pf  Ari^bk, 
^bccommodated  the  rules  of  his  Koran,  and  tne 
rewards  of  his  paradife,-  to  the  manners  and  defires 
t>Pa  warlike  and  a  fehfual  people.  .In  his  cha- 
rader  and  conduct  he  prefented  a  ftriking  contraft 
to  ChriiL  Ambition  and  luil  were,  the  reigning 
paflions  of  his  foul.  He.  maintained,  that  he  re- 
iccivcd  his  Koran  from  heaven :  but  its  frivolous 
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90  fHfe  dHRlSTiANT   llEll6lO.V- 

And  lWbr4  6ohterits'  fufficiently  hidifcate  the  felfe- 
liood  of  his  pretehfion^.  ^Vtth  a  dcgvee  of  cffton- 
levy  (lilt  rtbre  impious,  he  pleaded  a  divine  autho* 
lity  for  the  bdutidlefe  gratification  of  his  fenfuality: 
sUid  unaible  t6  appeal  to  miracles,  which  give  the 
iDoft  certain  proofs  of  a  teacher  lent  from  God* 
he  extended  his  faith  by  force,  and  reared  his 
bloody  crefcent  amid  captives,  who  were  the  victims 
of  his  paflions,  and  cities  that  were  defolated  by  his 
fword*.  ^ 

la 

t  "  Makometanifm  is  a  borrowed  fy&tm,  made  up  fot  tfee 
tAoA  part  of  JiuLdiAn  iknd 'Chriftianity, -and,  if  it  be  ccmfiderej 
in  the  mod  favourable  vfew,  might  poffiMy  be  atcounted  a  fort 
ef  Qhfiftiaft  Heiefy.  If  the  Gofpel  had  never  becii  pteadbed^  it 
may  b^  queftioQed  whether  Mabometanifm  wj^mM  have  exiftedi 
Its  author  was  aa  ignorant  knave  and  a  fimati<c,  who  had  neither 
&ill  nor  genhjs  to  form  a  religion  Oiit  of  his  own  head*^'  J6rtin*s 
Sennons,  voUvii.  p.  369* 

See  Palejr's  Evidences,  vol.  iii*  p.  #^6.  fcft.  ii.  Taylor's 
Moral  Demonftratioosj  vol.  ii.  p«  3B3.  and  Prtdeaax's  Life  of 
Mahomet. 

The  contraft  between  our  Lord  and  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  ia 
drawn  in  a  ilyle  of  fach  rich  and  appropriate  eloquence  by 
Sherlock,  that  I  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pleafare  of  prefttiting  it 
tor  my  readers.  .         ».      . 

'<  Make  the  appeal  to  natural  religion,  oit,  which  is  tl^e 
fame  thing,  to  th^  reafon  of  man.  Set  before  her  Mahomet, 
ai)d  his  difciples,  arrayed  ip  armour  and  in  blood>  tiding  in 
triumph  over  the  fpoils  of  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands,  who 
fell  by  his  viftorious  fword.  Shew  her  the  citie*  which  he  fet 
*in  flames,  the  countries  whicii  he  ravaged  and  dedroyed,  ^ndthe 
mt^rable  •diftrefs  of  all  the^  inhabitants  of ;  the  tarth.  When 
file  has  viewed  him  in  this  fcene,  carry  her  into  his  retire^ 
mentsj  (hew  her  the  prophet's  chamber^  his   >yives  and    con^ 

cubines ; 
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In  the  ckaraa;€r  of.  Cbrift  >V«^  bdial^  t!|i«rijrta(| 
colnplete  SLXxd  prompt  refignation  ta  tlife  wUl  <^ 
Oocl .  So  pure  and  fo  p^rfe^  was  the  whole  teoour 
of  his  conduct,  ^$  to  defy  calumuy,  atehotigh^  it 
excited  jealoufy,  and  inflamed  malice.  '  tih  rhoft 
bitter  and  inveterate  etietnies,  even  when  fuboitied 
to  be  his  public  accufei'S,  could  not  make  good 
a  fingle  charge  agaihft  his  tnoral  charad«r.  He 
was  equally  free  from  th6  ambition  of  an  ia^poftor, 
ahd  the  infatuation  of  ah  enthufiail;  ibr  when  the 
^ebjJe  fought  to  place  the  crown  of  Ifrael  on  his 
head,  he  conveyed  .hitnfelf  away  by  a  miracle! 
Whenever  he  condefcended  to  difcourfe  upon  any 
important  poiht,  or  to  anfwer  any  obje6li6ns  of  Kis 

rvlAncs^  let  bef  fee  his-odbherioG,  «id  he^r  hiM  Okd^'ttvti. 
JjMum  And  hh  ^ii«i&e  cocnmk&dn  co  jnftify  his  Ivk  kiiA  dpfx^ 
£on.  When  (he  is  tired  whh  this  fcene,  then  Ihew  her  the 
bleded  Jefusy  humble  and  meek ;  doing  good  to  aU  the  fouls  of 
men,  patiently  inflruding  both  the  ignorant  and  pervcife.  Let 
her  fee  hiifi  in  his  moft  retired  privacies;  let  her  follow  him 
h)  the  nK»ml,  aiid  iiear  his  devotions  and  fop^li^ioMs  tohfi 
God.  Carry  her  'to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,,  and  hc^ 
his  heavenly  difcourfe.  Let  her  fee  him  injured;  b^t  not  oro* 
voked*  het  her  attend  him  to.  the  tribunal,  and  coniider  die 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  feoffs  and  reproaches  of  his 
enemies.  Lead  her  to  the  crofs,  and  let  her  view  him'iirt't^ife 
•gonics  of  deaths  and  hear  his  hill  pfayer  fbr  kw  pierfe6utofrs; 
Fathery  jfhr^e  tbem^  for  4hey  ina^  wt  'wha£  tbty  dA/^-^VftStk 
natural  religion  hath  viewed  both,  aik  her,  which  is  thie 
prophet  of  God?— ^Blit  her  anfwer,  we  have  already  heard^ 
when  (he  faw  part  of  this  fcene  through  the  eyes  of  tht!^* 
centurton'who  attended*  at  the  trofs*;  *by  htm '(he  fpoktfc  ahd^ 
&id,  Trtify .  tiik  wiu  dk  Sm  of  God.*'  Bhelrlock^s' Ninth'  DiF. 
coarie,  vok  i. 

-  ,        advcrfark*s, 
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£2  THE  CHRISTMV   R$LiaiOK. 

a4yer(ariei^  he  pv^i;came  tbdr  ofpfoStiw.  ^H^h  tthe. 
iirefiftible  pow,er  of  truth,  and  hb  Words  wercj  the 
words  of  unerring  wifdom.  Upon  all  occafiona  he 
difplayed  the  foundneis  and  moderation  of  cahn 
Judg^mef^ty  and. the  fleadineis-of  heroic  intre^Mldtty. 
There  was  no  wild  enthufiafm  in  his  devotions^  n^ 
ri^id  aufterity  in  his  condudl,  no  frivolous  fujbtktjr 
or  intemperate  vehemence  in  his  argum^its.  Of 
all  the  virtues,  which  adorned  his  mind,  and  gave 
a  refiftlefs  grace  and  lovelinefe  to  ^very  ^Gbon  of 
his  life,  humility,  patience,  and  the  moft  ardent 
and  univerfal  love  of  mankind^  were»  upon  every 
occafion,  predominant  The  perfect  benevolenoe 
of  his  character,  indeed,  is  fully  evinced  by  the 
tendency  of  his  miracles,  Which,  far  from  facing 
pr^udicisil  and  vindi^ve,  vere  difedied  fad  fome 
beq<^cial  end.  His  courage  was  equally  remote 
from  oflentation  and  from  raihneis,  and  his  medC'- 
.  nels  and  condefcenfion.  ixever  make  him  appear 
abjed;*  Tried  by  the  greateft  affli^ions  of  Hfe^ 
aflaUe4  by  hunger,  exp^fsd  to  poverty,  deferted 
by  his  friends,  and  condemned  to  fuifer  an  ig«no* 
miQious  death,  he  is  never  degraded ;  the  greatneft 
of  his  chara&er  is  in  no  refped  diminifhedT-^he 
fireferves  the  fame  air.  of  mildneis  and  dignity, 
and  appears  in  the  fame  highly  venemUe  light  a# 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  fubmits  to  an  igndWe 
fiatiou,  and  conceals  his  majefty  in  an  humble 
garb^  for  the  mod  important  purpofes.  It  is  thus 
the  gk)rious  profpe£b  of  nature  are  fometimes  en- 
▼elopi^  in  the  miils  of  the  morning ;  or  the  great 

'  luminaty 
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ltMait»7  df  My^  ii  tsieprived  of  his  beams  and 
bis  brightsefs,  by  the  t^porary  darkiie&  of  aa ' 

eclipfe. 

«  ■  *  .*    ,  •  _ 

And  htm  let  U9  paufe  to  admire  the  manner  m 
^fkkAk  thb  Hioft  fubiime  of  all  chara£ters  is  intra-  ^ 
d«nd  to  us.     We  are  not  left  to  form  an  idea  of  it  ^ 
fiHiii  vi^eacjcounts  or  loofe  panegyric,  but  from 
aSwfts  «ml  evtdts;    and  this  circumftance  proves 
uddettkbly  the  veracity  of  the  Biographers  of  our  ^ 
Lofd.    1^  qualities  of  his  mind  are  difplayed  by 
a  detiiH  of  afitons,  the  more  ftriking  as  they  are  " 
imm  exzBL     All  his  anions  are  left  to  recommend 
tteooieifie&'by  their  oirn  intrinfic  merit,  to  capti- 
v«|e  hf  tiieir  umiffe^ed  beauty,  and  to  ihine  by  ^ 
thetr  native  luftre.      The    Evangelifts  have  nb   \ 
wlMse  prafeffe%  driiwn  an  elaborate  or  highly   ^ 
finjdbed  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Wf^ate  not  told  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  ma!nner, 
,th^  he  was  eminently  bountiful,  compaffionate,    ' 
or  wife*     It  is  no  whet^e  expreffed  in  terms  of  ge-    * 
netml  affertion,  that  he  poffefitd  the  greateft  virtues  ^ 
that  can  adom  and  dignify  the  nature  of  man ;  ov 
that  lie  yr^  endued  with  a  power  to  contt'oul,  or  to 
cowteraS  the  general  laws  of  nature.     But  thefe    I 
in%rence8  we  are  fnlly  enabled  to  draw  front  regu- 
lar ftatemeots  of  fai^.    We  learn  from  Kvely  and 
aifei^og  anecdotes  diftin6ily  and  circumftantially  ^  ^ 
related,  among  many  other  afioniihing  inftances  ^^ 
his. di viae  power,  that  with  a  portion  of  food,  the 
moft  difpiK^ortipttate  to  their  wants,  he  fatisfied    ^ 
the  hungry  multitudes  in  the  wildernefs,  that  he 

VOL.  I.  D  calmed 
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(  54  TRE  CBRISai Al^  i EBI/IOflpiSr. 

* 

^  catlmed  the  violence  of  a  ^m  at  a  word,  vndaad&d 
1  the  fon>c]f  the  widoiw  toJife^  .         ; 

Ignorant  and  illiterate  as  the  Evangeltfts  were, 

they  bave  drawd  a  cham6ier  fupcrioii  to  aay  that  is 

clfewhere  to  be  met  within  theJiiftory  of  mankind. 

Thi»  charafiier  they  wene  no.  Jefs  unable. thw  im- 

willihg  to  invent :  the  only  method  of  folvmg  this 

difficulty  is  to  acknowledge  that  they  wrotetftom 

the  immediate  impreflio«$  oi-  reality.     They  f»w, 

they  converfed  with  thcSaviiour.of  niankiud,  aud 

heard  from  his  facred  lips  the  word3  of  eternal  life. 

They  felt  the  power  of  truth.,upon  their  minds,  and 

they  exliibited  it  with  proportionable  tks^mds  ajod 

Arength.     To  ilate  weH-kuown  fa6ts,   wd  xecpfd 

the  Jeffons  of  divine  Revelation,  were  the  great  ob- 

jc&^s  of  their  labours.  Hence  they  were  con^ftent  as 

.well  as  circumftuntial  and  accurate ;  and  their  uojh 

formity  of  reprefeatation  is  an  iOdditipnal  prpof  of 

the  reality  of  the  perfon  defcribed,  as  their  idivine 

Matter.     Every  particulai  is  introduced  in  an  art^ 

Jefe  andundefigningmanni^r;  and  tlii^  circumftance 

itfelf,  of  not:t»riuging  our  Lord  forward  in  an  oftea#- 

tatious  point  of  view,  affords  a  remarkable  evidence 

to  coirfirm  the  truth  of  the  Gofpels.     To  complete 

the  perfection  of  his  charafter,  his  condu<6l  was  the 

exatt  counterpart  .of  his  initruftions.     He  prefented 

to  the  world  that  lively  image  of  moral  perfeftion, 

Avhich  had  indeed  filled  and  elevated  the  imagina* 

ti4>n  of  Plato  and  Cicero;,  but  which  they  as  well 

V  fc  JMnttt,  xiy,     Mark  iv,     Luko  vii. 

■  as 
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as  all  other  ancieut  philoibphers  in^  \ht  Mfideft  tiicU 
of  their  obfervatioa  had  ibught  for  in  vain*.  Tho 
heavenly  Teacher  not  only  fpoke  as  never  man 
fpoke,  with  rrfpeft  to  the  fufolime  leffons,  which 
he  tau^t,  the  lively  images,  by  which  he  illafr 
trated,  and  the  a^f^l  and  impreffive  manner^  in 
which  he  inculcated. th^em ;  but  at  once  to  combine 
the  efficacy  of  ek:atnple  "with  the  perfeftion  of  vre^ 
cept,  became  tbe  nxktrring  guide  to  all  that  was 
pious,  all  that  wad  good,  and  all  that  m^s  truly  and 
intrtnikally  great 

Preferring  the  fattie  cbarafter  of  dignity  blended 
with  mildnefs  and  affability,  he  accommodated 
himfelf  to  perfons  of  every  rank  and  condition. 
Among  this  wife  and  the  learned,  the  Po6tors  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  thfc  hanghty  Pharifees,  and  the  fcep'- 
tical  Saddacees,  how  does  he  ihine  in  dete3;ing 
their  malice,  confuting  their  cavils  againft  hi| 
condudl  and  precepts;  and  eftablifhing  clear  and 
ufeful  truths.  Among  the  publicans  and  fin»ers, 
how  does  he  dHfeminate  the  pureft  morality  withr 
out  unneceffary  harthnefe !  Among  the  low  and 
illiterate,  the  fifliermen  of  Galilee  and  the  populace 
of  Jerufalem,  how  does  he  condefcend  to  their 
contra6led  underftandings,  and  adapt  his  precept^ 
to  their  habits  of  life.  Even  women  and  children, 
becaufe  confidered  as  capable  of  that  inftruftion 

*  Foimam  qtid^m'.  ipfaift,  (c  taaquaiB  faciem  honefti  vides  j 
^lUB  fi  oculis  cernpretur^  mirabiles  gmoresj  ut  ai(  FlatQ,  excitaret 
fapientia^,     Cicei^  de  Ofiiciis, 

p  3  whicl) 
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wbtcTi  lead«  to  rternal  happinefs;  are  partfeulafljr 
regarded  by  the  uhtverfal' Teacher  of  Mainkihd* 
Daughters  of  Jemfblem  z&eep  not  for  me,  bttt  fdn 
yourfilves  and  your  chitdren,  was  his  benign  addrefe; 
when  he  willied  to  turn  their  attention  from^  bis 
own  fufFerings  to  the  impending  woesf  of  their 
country.  Suffer  little  chitdrt7i  to  mme  tmf&  H}ej 
for  of  fitch  is  the  kingdom  <>f  heaven.  Id  thif 
various  accommodatton  to  high  and  low,  yoiittg 
and  old,  can  M'e  be  inattentive  to  a  quality  of  our 
Saviour's  mind,  which  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
attach  every  feeling  heart  to  his  feVvice— do  we  not 
remkrk  that  he  wais  as  amiable^  as  he  was  great 
and  wife?  * 

■  He  who  refle<5ls  with  due  attention  and  reverencb 
upon  the  dignity,  purity,  arid  holinefe  of  this  divhiri 
fchara^ler, '  Avill  be  fenfible  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
doing  juftice  to  the  fubjeft,  as  the  Saviour  of  tlic 
world  is  prefented'to  our  obfervation,  in  a  manrii^ 
lb  peculiarly  ftrFking.  The  infpired  Apoftles  ^tid 
fevkngelifts  can  alone  latisfy  our  inquiries  con- 
cern tnghiiir;  and  every  other  writer,  confcious  of 
his  own  incapacity  to  conceive,  and  his  wa?nt  of 
eldquence  to  defcribe  fueh  unparalleled  excellencfe, 
aniift  "point  to  the  lively  and  expreffive  portrait^ 
wtirch  they  albnie,  who  faw  the  original,"  vreYt 
<|ualtficd  to  dhaw/  •  •  .     ,     *  - 

^'  It  IK  reaianable  to  cxpeft  that  fo  extraordinary  a 

pcrlbnage,  diftinguifhed  as  he  was  by  every  mora^l 

find  intelledual  quality,  n4uft*  neceffaiily  make  his 

*y  i  teftimony 
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teftiinony.  GOQcermQg  hioifeU;  perfeftlj^t credible^ 
The  pofitive  «tid  direft  proo&  of  his  divine  miifioou 
are^  equally  foondad  upon  the  piophecies,  which 
foretold  the  mod  remarkable  circumfiances  of  his* 
Uvth^i.Ufe^aEd  death)  and  upon  the  miracles,  .by 
vMch  he  proved  to.  demonftration,  that  he  was  the 
pvomiCbd  Meffiah  of  the  Jews,  the  Mediator  of  a 
nfm  coTenaut  betiv^een  God  and  man,  and  a  divines 
Tcftcher  fent  to  reform  and  fave  a  guilty  world. 

III.  Tke  Prophecies. 

^  The  OW  T^ftamenlk  cpfitains  a  long  feries  of  pre- 
diaions,  which  are  expreffed  with  greater  diftin6l- 
nefs,  and  marked  with  a  more  firiking  and  appro- 
priate, yeference  to j^. particular  train  of  events,  in 
proportion  as  tUc;  Pfophcts  approached  ijaore  ne,arly 
%Q.  the  timj^  of  t|ie  Meffiah..  As  be  was  the  great 
Qlyei^  of  the  general  expe^^tion  of  the  Jews,  fcr 
w^  be  the, great  end  of  the. Prophecies.  Some- 
times he  is  pourtray^d asthe  innocent,  patient,  and 
unfepining  fufierer,  pierced  with  grief,  andfiqkiug 
under  unmerited  calamity  for  the  fake  of  mankind ; 
ffe  wa^  defpifed  and  reje^^ed  of  7uen^  anv^n  (ff  for* 
rQw$^  a?id  acquainted  with  grief,  who  hath  borne  our 
j^rraws,  and  was  wounded  far  our  tran/greffions^ ; 
and  {omcikmtSy  with  all  the  fervour  and  vivid  colours 
of  Oriental  poetry,  are  defcribed  his  temporal  gnin- 
dcur,  the  tranfcendent  attributes  of  his  divine  cha^ 
fq^er,  ftud  the  glory  and  eterujty  of  bis  kingdom, 

\',.         ...MfaiahUii.      .' 

P  3  His 
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58  ttt£  CttRlStlA^N    KELtOlOir. 

His  name  is  called  fVonderful^  Counfetlor^  the  mighty 
Godj  the  everlq/iing  FatkeVy  the  Prince  of  Peaee^* 
Thefe  furprifing  intimations  that  occur  in  the  Pro* 
phets  of  various  ages,  like  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  different  quarters,  all  meet  in  the  fame  pointy 
and  illuminate  the  fame  obje3:<  Here  is  none  of 
that  latitude  of  interpretation,  or  ambiguity  of  €X- 
preffion,  in  which  the  oracles  of  the  heathens  were 
conveyed.  The  hiftory  of  Chrift,  as  related  by  the 
Evangelifts,  may  be  confidered  as  an  enlarged  and 
finiflied  copy  of  the  Prophecies,  and  the  Prophecies 
themfelves  as  the  original  fketches.  The  propor- 
tions and  the  outlines  are  uniformly  preferred,  and 
faithfully  delineated.  The  colours  indeed  are  more 
diftinft  and  glowing,  the  figures  have  their  juft 
animation,  but  ftill  their  charafter  and  expreffion 
are  the  fame*".  Ineffeftual  have  been  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Jew's  to  pervert  the  true  meaning  of 
thefe  Prophecies ;  their  literal  fenfe  is  peculiarly  ap- 
pKcable  to  our  Lord,  and  to  him  alone  they  mull 
neceffarily  be  referred.  Without  miftaking  their 
objeft,  or  perverting  their  clear  and  obvious  fenfe, 
they  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  perfon  what- 
ever.    Whilft  thefe  predidions  ftrike  the  mind  of 

^  Ifaiah  ix.  6. 
».  SdHingfle^'3  Ori|^.  Sacrae,  book  ii.  ch*  v»  ^c.  Mey'i 
Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  Grotiusde  Veritate,  lib.  v.  c.  17,  18, 
Gibfon's  Paftoral  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  52.  of  the  Enchiridion 
Theologicum.  Jortins's  Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  74.  Prideaux*«^ 
€onncdiions,  vol.ii.  p.  161,  Jofephfus  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.vi* 
c.  4.  fedr  5,  6,  7,  8.  compared  with  the  predidions  that  relate  to 
the  Temple,  as  recorded  by.  the  Evangelifts. 

aa 
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^0L  attanfcive  reader  of  Scripturej  witk  various  de^ 
grcrep  qP  ^YifJeiwe,  there  ar^  forae  af  them  whtch 
cannot  fail  ta  imptffe  him  with  the  fulleft  oonvic^ 
tkm»  a3  they  immediately  relate  to  tha  nuffioD^i 
miracles,  ;and  ehaa'ad.cr»  as  well  as  the  ckz/^  time 
of  the  coming  of  Chf  i(i  Isaiah  and  Dauiel  more 
dpedaliy  feein  ratjjier  to  defcribe  the  pad  as  Hifio^ 
lians,  thask  to  anticipate  the  future  as  Frepheta*. 
We  know,  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  tliat 
ibfuiiltfilrudesr  of  Jews,  who  had  diligenrtly  fiudied  the 
Pcophficies  firom  •  their  youth,  and  acknowledged 
their  divine  authority,  felt  the  fbroe  of  their  appli- 
ed tioxi  to  ourliord,  and. were <:;Qn verted  to  his  reli-* 
gion.  AnH  not  to  appeal  to  other  infiances,  we 
alfi)  koioW^tlTait  the  iSfty-third  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  fo 
cireumillaatiiaUy  defcrjptive  of  the  fufTeriog.  MeP 
fiah,  efFedted  thje  couyerfion  of  the  Eruuuch  of  Ethin 
<^ia,  mentioned  in  the  AAs  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  produce  a  convi^ion  of  the 
tnijlthof  Cbriilianity  in  the. mind  of  tl^Q  proflig^tff 
Ixwd  Eochefter". 


"This  faft  is  recorded  by  Bifliop  Burnet.  **  To  him  Lord 
Rochefter  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the  tenor  of  his  opinionS| 
and  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  him  he  received  flich  convic* 
tion  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  moral  dttty,  and  the  trutk  of  Chrif« 
tianify^  as  produeei  a  total  change  both  of  his  mamierS'  and  opi^ 
jiions*  The  account  of  thofe  falataiy  conferences  is  given  by 
Burnet  in  a  book,  intituled.  Some  paiTages  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  John  Earl  of  Rochefter;  which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its 
elegance,  the  philofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint- for  its 
piety/'     Johnfon'i  Life  qf  Rochfifleir,  vol.  iy*  p.  6k  l7mo» 
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.The  bcojtej  whkih  contaia  thefe  Pm|)h6<?ieS|- 
h^TC  baft  moft^^earefiiUy  pjfderved  «vea  by  the  enc* 
fXW9  of  Chrifikuiity.  Such  are  the  Jews,  ivbde 
fHi^ious  belief  is  founded  upon  an  acknowledgwmt 
flf  the.divind  infpiration  of  the  Prophets,  H^ence 
J^y  fiire  ucdefignedly  the  fupporters  of  tiiat  fiith, 
|^t#)tch  they  are  tx)nfeffedly  hoftile.  Awidedi^ 
fef^iice  of  *opintQfi  has  pFcvailed  amtog  vtheiir  ia 
wrjpud  ages  ;  for  their  intcfpretatioiis  of  the  Ptd^ 
plletsj.Wbre  the  coming  of:  the  Meffiab,:  agifwd 
jBKjbch /better  witJi^tthofeiof.the.Chtiftianis,  thasi/sny 
|l??y  We  given. fiacta  tiic  eftaWliluanent:Qf  Chrit 
Jiaftity.  Atid  H  is  very  miudi  to  the  purpofe' re- 
peatedly to  take  notice,,  that  wliatevcr  con&m&ian 
they  h^ve  put  upon  the.  words  of  the  Pfophrioies; 
they  hftve*  never  rai&d  any  doubt,  or  broughfcany 
ftl^utnents  tQ  inyalidate  their  tmthtnticity, 

?  Aa  the  divine  in iflSoai  of  CivKktecdv 
pdrtfrom  ttie  Prophecies,  ofivvhichheirias  the-fuh- 
jeft;  fi>  it  is  very  ftrongly  confinnedby  thofe  events, 
tyhich  heforefan^and  foretold.  He  clearly  defcribed 
i}^tfMnner  qf  his  Own  death,  \yix\\  rtany  particular 
tirQiniftances— the  place  where  jt  was  ordained  to 
happen-^tiie  treaoherom  methad  by  which  be  ^vas 
to.be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewiih  gor 
t^rnoTs,  and  giveo  np  to  the  liomao  pGfH'cr*+^the 
drud  and  unbtpoining  tj^eatment  he  was  to  fufFer, 
and  the  crttSi  period  of  tirae  that  fbould  elapfefrofn 
Im  4eath.  tp^bis  TefiiiTe6lion,  Such  was  precifely 
the  tminiof  events,  /as  they  are  related  at  large  b}r 
the  ^vangfelifts,  .and  zs  ifbofe  evcqts  were  attefted 

by 
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by  the  fuIFaekHOwIedgment^nd'^oiilcfiton  ii^ltbe 
fittft  martyrs^  who  fealted  tMtr  bdtitf  Wfthi  tkdir 
bloM.  T4ie  Saviow  df  munki^  fpeaOis^of^fiitiiie 
events  AWtiiout  hefitatk>v  not  as  things 'iD^eljr 
firobkble,  but  abfalutely  ootain.  Hedxie^-Dttt 
ihadow'  them  out  in  vj^e  and  aiiifafguMS  t^MM^ 
but  marks  them  in  their  rife,  {M-ogrefi,  and  eflfe^ 
in  the  deareft  and  moil  circumilantial  delbriptioti^ 
The  interval,  between  the  predrdron  and  its  accon>» 
pliAment^  feeh^s  in  his  view  to  be  dnnihilMed;  his 
penetrathig  mind  'pierces  the  veil  of  futurity;  tttA 
the  dtftantr  aUofiato's  of  the.  Pr<^het  ate  cotivelted 
into  the  clear  profpeA  of  the  ^eftator.  Even  at 
the^time  when  Jmdea  was  in  complete  fubjedlton  t0 
the  AcMnati  power,  when  a  flrodig  gaf rtft)n  kept  iti 
captal  in  awe,  and  rebellion  againft  their:  con^ 
querors,  who  Imd  at  that  time  the  empire  of  thd 
world,  appeared  as  improbable  as  It  was  fruitlef^; 
lie  depkired  the  faH  of  the  -hdy  eity,  and  .pointed 
out  the  advance  of  the  Roman  flandard,  as  th9 
token  of  defolatfdn,  and  the  fignal  for  his  foUowom 
tio  fave^thera^ves,  by -flight,  from  captivity  and 
deftrudion.  -At  thC' time  too  when  the  temple  ^of 
Jerb&lem  was  held  in  the  bigheft  veneratidtn  fay  ^att 
fbreigfier^  £l9  \vell  as  Jews,  what  were  tl)e  imsse- 
diate  dbfervattbns  of  our  L(»d,  when  his  difciplet 
direded  bis  attention,  in  terms  of  iatmder'  and 
aftoniihmenty  to  the  .i*uft  and  foUd  material^  \o£ 
whi^  that  magnificent  edifice  was  built  ?  IJeJa-* 
mented  its  approaching  fall,  arid  declared  in  expliciti 
teonif,  rthat  fp  pompleta  (koxM  b^^  its  deniolitionir 
tbat  not  am  Jione.^Jhould  bc\  left .  upon,  amlhw,^' 
w-  3  /^  At 
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At  a  time  likewife  when  the  number  of  his  follow^FS 
mas  limit^4  ^  a  few  fiHiennen  ofi  Galilee^  apd  when 
be  fcemed  deftitute  of  every,  means  to  accomplish 
hia  purpofe,  he  predi^ecl  the  wide  diffufion  of  tb^ 
l^ith,  ai¥l  expre&ty  proclaimed,  that  before  tW 
threatened  calamities  overwhelftied  tlia  Jew/*,  and 
fubverted  their  empire,  his  gofpel  fljould  be  preached 
among  all  nations  ^ 

The  events,  which  happened  about  thirty  yqars 
irfler  the  afcenlion  of  our  Lord,  completely  verifi€4 
tbefe  Prophecies.  From  t^  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  particvijarly  from  the  A&s  of  the 
Apoftles,  m$y  be  coUefted  the  fulleft  iaftanqes.  of 
the  diligence  and  zeal,  with  which  the.iiew  religion 
was  in  a  fliort  time  diifeminated. 

But  Chriftians  can  appeal  to  an  independ.ent  train 
of  witneffes — to  Jewiili  and  to  prophane  authors, 
,for  circumftantial  accounts  of  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Lord's  prediftions.  The  hiftoriaxi  Jofephus,  de- 
fcended  from  the  family,  which  bore  the  facred 
office  of  High  Pried,  a  diilinguiflied  geAeral  in  th^ 
early  part  of  the  laft  Jewifli  war,,  has  giveu  a  par- 
ticular and  exa6i  confirmation  of  every  circum- 
fiance*  With  fingular  care  he  has  avoided  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Chrift,  and  yet  with  fingular  pre- 
cifion  he  has  lUuilrated  his  predi6lions  relative  to 

<»  See  *^  Hiftory  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,*'  4th  Edit., 
for  the  illuftration  of  this  fubjed  at  large ;  a  work  to  which  I 
refer  with  the  lefs  referve,  as  the  public  have  received  it  with 
tpprobfttien* 

the 
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the  deftruftion-  of  Ja*ufalem*  The  important  fer*-* 
vice  he  has  thus  rendered  to  Chriftianity  is  wholly 
uointentional.  What  he  relates  is  drawn  fmm  him* 
by  the  power  of  irrefiftible  truth,  and  is  a  teftinioity* 
fer  ftmnger,  and  more  unexceptionable,  than  stii* 
explicit  mention  of  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  a  la-** 
boured  encomium  on  his  words  and  a6tions. 

The  curious  details  of  Jofephus,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Jcm's,  are  confirmed  by  Tacitus/ 
Philoftratus,  and  Dion  CaflSus.  It  is  probable  they 
were  all  of  them  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  Jewifli  Hiftorian  ;  and  yet  they  corroborate  his 
account,  and  all  unite  to  illuftrate  the  Prophecies 
of  our  LonL  ' 


I  V»    The  Miracles  of  our  Lord^ 

The  moft  iliuftrious  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Chriftianity,  and  that  evidence  to  which  its  great 
Author  moft  confidently  appealed,  when  called  upon 
to  prove  the  authoxity  of  his  miflion,  confifted  ia 
the  exefcife  of  miraculous  powers.  The  miracles 
of  Chrift  were  fo  frtquait,  that  they  could  not  be 
the  effefts  of  chance;  ^o public,  that  they  could  nbt 
be  the  contrivance  of  fraud  and  impofture ;  fo  injian^ 
taneotsS)  that  they  could  not  refult  from  any  pre- 
concerted fcheme ;  and  fo  beneficial  in  their  imrne* 
diate  confequences,  and  fo  conducive  to  propagate 
the  falutary  truths  he  taught,  that  they  could  not 
proceed  from  the  agency  of  evil  fpirits.  They  muft 
-  therefore 
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ijkfitefajm  bavc  beeit  e&e&cd  hy^  the  ioterpofition  pi^ 
thKitidirine  poAver,  to  whkh  Cbrtd  himfelf  attributed 
diem;^  Our  Lord  did  not  come'  according  to  th^ 
expe£^tton  of  many  of  the  Jews,  as  the  conqueror  of 
their  enemies,  to  dii{>lay  his  policy  in  council,  and 
bis  courage  in  the  field  :  but  he  was  invefted  with 
powers>  that  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  works 
of  darknefs^  and  fufpend  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
frequent  and  public  exercife  of  thofe  powers  was 
efkfitisA  to  his  cbaradier  as  a  teacher  ient  froqfi  Qpd, 
fe  that  miracles  weie  the  fulled  and  ino^  ^tMfaf^pry 
i»edentialsof  his  divine  miifiou^  ; 

,  TIms  diving  Perfonage,  whofe  manifedation  to  thet 
WMrld  was  pfeceded  by  fuch  a  regular  train  of  pjo-^ 
phecies;  who  inftantaneoufly  cured  inveterate  dd^ 
^(es,  and  at  whofe  word  even  the  dead  arofe ;  wbofe 
miiKi  was  adorned  with  confnmmate  ^viftiom,  and 
vfh^k  condu£l  was  diflinguifhed  by  every  virtue; 
4e(cmd(d  from  heaven  to  deliver  a  perfect  ^ule  of 

'/...-.  ^  .       ^    .. 

F  **  The  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  miflion  from  heaven  is  fb 
grest^  in  the  multitude  of  miracles  he  did,  before  all  ^rts  of 
people,  (wkich  the  divine  providence  and  wifdom  has  fo  ordered, 
A^  the^'neVer  were,  nor  coqM  be  denied  by  any  of  the  eoemieis 
md  op^okt^  of  Chrjftianity)  that  what  he  delivered  Cfiiuiot;  b^i^ 
b?  receiv>cd  4s. the  oracfes  of  Gk)d*'*     Locke^ 

*'  Once  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  »nd  miracles  are  not  incre, 
4iWe/*  Paley's  Vie%v,  vol.i.  p,  13,  yol.  iii.  p.  236-7,  &c. 
Jortin's  Remarks,  vol,  i.  p.  259 — 267.  Conybeare  on  the  Na. 
fufc,  Kifibility,  and  Certainty  of  Miracles,  Enchiridion  Tbeb^ 
fe^itum,  irot,.niv  pv  I5^.      . 

^  i*^-*  AitihcfcttiiratJcs  fpeak  more  goodnefs  than  power,  and  ifit 
«f(t  *>  muchfuiyrifc  the  beholders,  $is  touch  their  hearts/'  Bof, 
fce^.Univ,  Hii!.  p.253,      '         . 

"^  faith 
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indifpenlUbte  -leflfons  of  duty,  whick  onr  ^OBtiaJi;fT 
necefikry.  to  the  pmfeat  and  future  haj^pineft  <iif 
mankind.  .    .  . » *     ..« 


\        V,    Chri/iian  EthicSj 
.  Or  the  Precepts  of  our  Lord. 


» -u* 


'  llie  precepts  of  Chrillianrty  fenn  the  moft  cMih 
plett,  moftifttdlilgtble,  and  moft^tifefol  fyftcmTOf 
Ethics,  or  moral  phitefophy.  The  ft&ndard  of  dttty^ 
which  is  fet  up  in  the  Gofpel,  is  agrtjeable  to  our 
Dafural  n^ions  of  the  Supreme  Beitfg,.  ami  ia  dai^ 
eulated  to  correal;  our  errors,  to^xalc  our  afife£)&>pii 
XJ^  pufify  dor  hearts,  and  enl^hteii  ourMundeffianflr 
iKgs.-'  The  motives,  by  which  Chrift  enforces  th^ 
}iraftice'of  hrs  kws^  are  coiififlent  with  the  wifdov^ 
af'^tbe  Ahnighty,  and  correfpondent  to  the  expei> 
teitioiiis  of  rational  beings.  HewiiQ  duly  Mi9tgb»tiie 
tffe&s  of  the  Chriftian  duties,  and  remarks  how 
they  contribute  to  reftore  man  to  the  original  dfg^ 
nity  of  his  nature,  will  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
they  form  an  indifpeniable  part  of  a  reUglon  coming 
ffortr  God,  •  becaufe  they  are  in  every  refpeSt  €oii? 
fiftent  with  his  wifdom,  mercy,  and  goodncfe. 

Tp.yiewthe  moral  patt  of  the.Chnftran.diipen- 
fation  in  a  proper  light,  it  ought  to  be  .^cw?^P^i;<^M 
with  the  principles  of  ancient  Phcilofopiiy.  -z%^ 
fages  of  Greecie  and  Rome  iMidbubted^ypceffeiatus 
with  the  moft  convincing  prObfi'  how'  fd^^ifite«« 

>•'  :;  ^-^liMttneci 
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lightened  i^e^fon  could  advance  in  die  exaniinatiofi 
t|f  moral  obligation,  apd  the  difcovery  of  the  duties 
of  man.  But  impeif^ioa,  if  not  error,  was  at* 
tached  to  all  their  fyftems. 

If  moral  wifdom  defcended  from  heaven  to  dwell 
with  Socrates,  the  moft  enlightened  fage  of  the  hea- 
then world,  flie  quickly  caught  the  contagioa  of 
earthly  depravity,  and  forgot  her  dignity  fo  far  as 
to  bend  at  the  (brine  of  fuperftkioh*  Har  diftiftes 
wiese  not  built  upon  any  certain  foundations^  or 
digefied  into  a  confiftent  plan.  They  were  dif- 
graced  with  falfe  notioda,  intermixed  with  f4  iyolq^^ 
refinements,  and  fcatter^d  among  difcordiant  fe^. 
£aoh  fea  of  phildbphers  had  a  different  idea  of 
bapfnosSa^  and  a  difibrent  mode  qf  inveftigating 
truths.  Every  fcUool  was  diftinguiflied  by  its  par- 
tkular  opinions ;  and  the  followers  of  Plato,  Zeno^ 
end  Artftatle,  exerted  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
rather  to  difplay  their  ingenuity,  tha^  to  fatisfy 
the  inquiries  of  mankind,  as  to  the  nature,  tb^ 
principles,  and  the  end  of  moral  obligation.  The 
powerful  influence  of  example,  find  tlie  ftrong.and 
awakening  voice  of  fome  great  and  divine  autho«^ 
rity,  were  requifite  to  give  to  their  ii\ftru6lions  the 
energy  of  law.  But  the  moft  material  obftacle  to 
a  ready  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  heathen 
morality,  was  the  want  of  fuch  fanSio?ts  or  con* 
firmations  by  divine  authority,  as  are  calculated 
to  hold  the  mind  of  man  in  conilant  obedience,  by 

t  See  Locke's  Reafonabknefs  of  Chriftianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 
fel. 

%  am 
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on  ia^qiediate  appeal  noiih  liopes  aiid  &»s-Mto  hh 
defire  of  future  happinefs,  aud  his  dread  of  future 
inifery  in  a  world  to  come. 

And  doive  not  find^  that  our  holy  Eeligion  not 
Kmly  Gomprehend&the  befl  paiecepts  of  ancient  ^bi« 
iofephy  in  one  regular  fyftein,  but  adds  bthert 
v^bioh  are  peculiarly  and  eminently  ber  own'? 
Certainly;  And  this!  iljiews  its  high  degvce  of 
perfeAtoa.  To  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  we  are  ior 
deb(ed  for.  tho&.  rules  df  condudl,  which  enjoin  die 
&crifice  of  felf^intereft,  ^  felfifh  pieafures,  and  vaiQf 
glory.  By  it  alone  we  are  taught  in  tlie.mofi::ex<» 
plicit  lang|iage|y  and  in  the  raoik  authoritative  niaii^ 
^er,  to  ^eck  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  cultivate 
the  mild  and  pure  afFcftions  of  the  heart,  to  fdi^Ve 
iojuries^  to  love  our  enemies,  to  refift  the  firft  im- 
pulfe  of  evil  defires,  to  praftife  humility  and  uni- 
verfal  benevolence,  and  to  prefer  the  joys  of  heav^ 
to  the  pleafures  sjxd  occupations  of  the  world* 
Advancing  to  a  degree  of  improvement  far  beyond 
tlie  lefions  of  heathen  morality,  far  beyond  what 
was  ever  taught  under  the  porches  of  Athens,  or 
in  the  groves  of  the  Academy;  we  are  inftruSted 
to  entertain  the  moft  awful  veneration  for  the 
i)eity^  and  to  exprefs  the  moft  lively  gratitude  for 
his  mercies ; — we  are  fupported  by  the  finneft  reli- 
ance on  his  grace,  and  we  are  invited  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  to  refort  in  earneft  and  fervent  prayers  to 
hb  power,  mercy,  and  goodnefs,  for  the  fupply  of 
our  numerous  wants,  for  the  pardon  of  our  fins,  for 

fecurity 
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be  tmnfceudelit  in  extelleilce,  and  bears  wiihin 
itfdf  the  marks  of  a  divine  origin  ^" 

The  revealetl  \Vill  of  God  is  the  proper  (burce  of 
nioral  obligation.     It  gives  life  and  vigour- to  the 
.  fierfbrmance  of  eVery  duty,  and  without  it  all  lyf- 
terns  of  morals  are  dry^  unintereiling,  and  founded 
npon  no  fixed  principle  of  a6liofl,    Ho^r  jejuni  and 
tedious  are  the  Ethics  of  Ariftotle^  ahd  the  Offices 
of  Ciceroi  the  writings  of  PufFendorf  and  Grotius, 
of  Whitby  and  Hutchinfbn,  when  cocnpated  witli 
the  fhort  rules,   illuftrlted  by  the  mod  pleafiiig 
fimilies,  and  animated  by  the  moft  ftriking  Skt^- 
pies,  with  which  the  6o(|ieI  of  Chrift  abounds  f 
.  His  divine  leffons  touch  the  heart  by  the  afi)g6lii!g 
'  combination  of  practice  with  theory,  alid  eteh  en- 
gage the  pafilonil  On  the  (ide  of  virtue^ 

Men  wh^  are  diftinguiifaed  by  gi^eart  and  ixtrk^ 

'ordinary  talents  are  remarked  to  have  ufually  a 

peciiliar  mode  of  thinking,  and  expreffion.     Who- 

,  »  t*  From  the  New  Teftament  may  be  cblleded  a  fyftem  of 
Ethics,  in  which  every  moral  precept  founded  dn  reafon  is  carrieci 
to  a  higher  degree  of  parity  and  perfbdidrt,  than  in  any  oth^r  of 
the  wifeft  philofophers  of  preceding  ;igts ;  every  tnoiral  precept 
founded  on  falfe  principles  is  totally  oiriitted,  and  ifaany  nevir  prb. 

Hccpts  added  peculiarly  correfponding  ttrith  the  ti^w  obje^  of  this 
leligion/'     Soaq^e  Jenyns,  p.  9, 

"  In  morality  there  are  book^  enough  writ  both  by  ancient 

'  aiid  modern  philofophers ;  but  the  morality  of  the  Gofpel  doth  fd 
excedd  them  all,  that  to  give  a  man  a  fuH  knbwledge  of  true  mo- 

*  Vality,  I  fliall  fertd  him  to  no  other  book,  but  the  New  X^^*- 
ment.**  -  Lovk©  on  Raiding  and  Study,  vol.  fl.  p.  407. 

; ,  -  ever 
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t^elt  btamineis  the  dircoutfes  of  our  Lord  with  care^ 
tvill  find  in  them  a  certain  ebata^ter  which  difhi- 
minat^  them  from  the  leffons  cf  all  other  moraliils* 
His  manner  at  once  original  and  ftriking^  clear  and 
otovindng^  confifis  in  deriving  topics  of  inftruc^ 
tion  from  objects  and  circumftances  familiar  to  hi$ 
hearers.  He  atFe6is  the  paffions,  and  lmpro\'^  the 
nnderftanding,  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes. 
His  ptibltc'  leflbiis  to  the  people,  and  his  private 
noiivetfalbions  to  his  difciples,  allude  perpetually  to 
the /^toe  where  he  was,  to  the  /icrrdunding  ohjt&s, 
tbe  ^Jm  of  the  year,  or  to  the  occupations  and 
maernnftundes  of  thof<i  whom  he  addreffcs*  Whea 
Ue  eichwted  his  difciples  to  truft  in  Providence  for 
the  £a^Iy  of  didr  daily  want»,  he  bade  them  behold 
ithe^fowlft  of  the  air,  which  were  then  flying  around 
them,  and  were  fed  by  divine  bounty,  althongh 
they  did  not  tovt4,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams* 
iie  defired  them  to  obferve  the  lillies  of  the  field 
which  were  then  Uooming^  and  were  beautifully 
clothed  by  the  fame  power,  and  yet  toiled  not  like 
the  htifbandman,  whom  they  then  faw  at  work. 
When  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  furpriied  at  his 
aflcing  her  for  water,  he  took  occafion  to  reprefent 
his  doftrine  under  the  image  of  living  water  which 
Hows  from  a  fpring.  When  he  approached  the.  tem- 
pi^ where  ilieq>  were  kept  in  folds  to  be  fold  fijr 
the  facrifices,  he  fpake  in  parables  of  the  fliepherd, 
the  iheep,  and  the  door  of  the  flieep-fold.  At  the 
fight  of  little  children,  he  repeatedly  defcribed  the 
innocence -and  fimplicity  of  true  Chriftians. .  When 
he  cur^  the  man  who  was  born  blind,  he  imme- 
.:•  E  S  diately 
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.diately  referred  to  himfelf,  as  the  light  of  the  irorli 
He  often  alluded  to  the  occupation  of  fortie  of  hi& 
difciples,  whom  he  appointed  fifters  of  men. 
Knowing  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  and  ihould  be 
raifed  again,  he  difcourfed  concerning  the  awful 
truths  of  the  general  refurredion,  and  of  life 
eternal  ^ 

"  Many  writers  upon  the  fubjeft  of  moral  phi- 
.  lofophy  divide  too  much  the  laM'  of  nature  from 
.  the  precepts  of  Revelation ;  which  appears  to  me 
'much  the  fame  defeft,  as  if  a  commentator  on 
.  the  laws  of  England  fliould  content  himfelf  with 
.ilating  upon  each  head  the.  common  law  of  the 
;  land,  without  taking  any  notice  of  a6is,  of  Par- 
.  liament :  or  fliould  choofe  to  give  his  readers  the 
t  common  law  in  one  book^  and  the  ftatute  law  in 
another.     When  the  obligations  of  moriality  arc 
taught,  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the  Preface  to  the 
-Preceptor)  let  the  fan6);ions  of  Chriftianity  never 
be  forgotten ;  by  which  it  will  be  ihewn  that  they 
give  ftrength  and  luftre  to  each  other;  religion 
will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reafons  and  mora- 
lity the  will  of  God »." 

'  From  this  view  of  the  fubjed  appears  the  escel- 
lence  of  the  morality  of  the  Gofpel,  and;,confe- 

♦  Jortiti's  Dtfcoiurfes^  p.  229.     Matt,  vi.  26,   28.     Joho  ir. 
.10.    X.  !•    Mark  ix.  37.    John  ix.  39.    Matt.  iv.  lo.  xiii.  47. 
John  xi.  25,     For  fotne  very  pleafing  remarks  on  our  Lord's 
'  manner  of  teaching,  ice  Dr.  Townfon's  Difcourfes,  p.  279. 
«  Paley's  Preface  to  his  Moral  and  Political  Philafophy. 

qucntly 
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quently  how  -unneceffary  it  is .  to  refoit  to  any 
othearfcheqie of  Ethics  for  a  rule  of  a^ion.  The 
viirious  plans  of  duty,  which  have  been  forn^d 
acIwjGiy.e  of  Chriftianity,  feem  not  to  propofe  any 
mPtive^  fufficiently  cogent  and  permanent,  to 
withhold  men  from  the  gratification  of  vicious 
defires,  and  the  indulgence  of  violent  paifions. 
They  muft  therefore  give  place  to  a  more  perfe^ 
\^y^  which  has  the  heft  claims  to  general  recep- 
tion, becaufe  it  is  founded  on  the  exprefe  Revekr 
tion  of  the  Will  of  the  Creator,  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  to  his  dependent  zjxd  accountable 
creatures* 

VT.    The  rapid  and  exteiijive  propagation  of  the 
Go/pel  at  its  jirji  preaching. 

Of  all  the  proofs,  which  are  adduced  to  efta- 
blifli  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  there  is  no  one 
more  iplendid,  than  that  which  arifes  fix>m  the 
rapid  and  extenfive  propagation  of  the  Gofpel ; 
and  this  proof  will  appear  very  ftrong  if  it  be 
confidered  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  ti-ain  of  Pro- 
phecies. Far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  oppo- 
fition,  the  enmity,  or  even  the  moft  fevere  and 
bloody  perfecutions  of  a  hoftile  world,  the  Apoftles 
readily  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  Divine 
Mafter,  and  declined  no  hardships,  and  avoided 
no  danger,  in  order  to  make  profelytes  to  the 
faith.  The  eflfeft  of  their  labours  was  in  a  very 
fliort  time  vifible  in  every  country,  to  which  they 
dixefted  their  fteps.     The,  rich,  and, the  pogr,  tlie 
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learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  polifhed  natives  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  as  well  as  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  moft  uncivilized  countries,  enlified  under 
the  banner  of  the  Crofs.  The  moft  ancient  and 
moft  popular  eftablifhments  of  religion,  which  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  new  faith.  The  Greek,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Barbarian  forfook  their  temples,  confe^' 
crated  by  the  veneration  of  ages  to  idolatrous 
worihip,  and  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  Chriftian 
churches  j  and  at  the  clofe  of  only  three  centuries 
frorti  its  origin,  the  faith  of  the  lowly  Jefus  of 
Nazareth  was  embraced  by  Conftantine,  tha 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  world,  and  throughout 
the  wide  compais  of  his  dominions  it  was  raifed  to~ 
the  honours  of  a  triumphant  church,  and  to 
all  the  privileges  and  fecurity  of  an  eftabliihcd 
religion. 

-  Tor  the  cleareft  proofs  of  thefe  fa^s  we  may  appeal 
not  only  to  the  animated  details  of  thofe  early 
Chriftian  Writers,  Commonly  called  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  escprefied  themfelves  in  terms  of  great 
exultation  at  the  profpefl  of  this  wide  diffufion  of  the 
faith;  but  to  a  number  of  Pagans  \i-ho  were  ftrongly 
prejudiced  againft  the  Chriftian  caufe,  or  were  ene-^ 
mies  to  its  advancement  in  the  world,  The  Hao^ 
ceffive  accounts  of  Juftin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
{lufebius  and  Chryfoftom,  who  were  all  eminent 
writers  in  the  Church,  are  confirmed  by  the  expre& 
declarations  of  Suetonius,.  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Luciau 

and 
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and  Porphyry,  all  of  whom  were  Pagans^  and  lived 
within  tlH^e  centuries  from  the  time  of  Chrift. 

If  the  circumftances  of  difcouragejnent  and 
danger,  under  which  the  £iith  of  Chrift  made  fq 
CKtiaoidinary  a  progreis,  be  more  diftia&ly  enu- 
merated, we  fball  more  properly  eftimate  the  value, 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  rapid  propagation 
of  Chriilianity,  when  it  was  firft  proclaimed  to  the 
wodd'. 

Moft  of  tlie  Apofiles  were  not  <mly  peifons  of 
i0w  edtication,  igno^ile  birth,  and  deftitute  of  every 
diflin^tion  to  recommend  th^m  to  the  notice  and 
i^vour  of  the  world;  but  w^e  expofed  i/(^  the 
dander  and  malice  of  their  x^ountrymen,  for  thdr 
attachment  to  Chrift,  and  held  in  deteftation  by 
the  natives  pf  other  places,  by  realbn  of  their 
Jewifli  exti*a6iion  and  manners.  They  went  forth 
to  diicharge  their  duty,  as  the  miffionaries  of.  their 
4fivine  Mafta*,  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  en- 
lightened by  learning  and  fcience ;  when  pliil.o- 
ibphy  was  cultivated  in  tlie  fehools  of  Greece,  and 

i^ 

*  YsUy^z  Eyidences,  vx)l.  i.  p,  3P.  v.qI.  iii.  p.  ^4.  For  jn 
f  oncife  and  ^ccurjUe  account  of  tbe  prcgrefs  of  Chriilianity,  arid 
the  labours  of  its  firft  preachers,  fee  Paley,  vol.  i.  c.  4,  5.  He 
inftitutes  a  comparifon  between  the  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianfty 
and  the  modern  mifConaries :  from  the  flow  and  inconfiderafale 
^rogKh  made  by  the  latter^  in  comparkbn  wkh  tbe  ra{Md  afid 
i^xte^ifiye  fiicods  of  thefbcmer^  be  proves  the. divine  origin. pf 
itkeir  idijgio^ji  This  argui^iept  is  fu^7  ftat^,  and  urged  with 
pecttlMir  ftren^th  and  perfpicuity^  vol.  iii.  p.  ^o.  kd.  2. 

z  4  general 
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general  knowle4ge  was  diffufed  over  many  of  tkc 
places,  which  were  the  principal  scenes  of  their 
labours,  fufFerings,  and  triumphs.  The  wiles  of 
impofture,  and  the  artifices  of  falfehood,  eonld  not 
long  have  efcaped  the  deteftion  of  fuch  inquifitive, 
intelligent,  and  enlightened  people,  as  flourifhed  in 
that  age.  The  Apoftles  and  their  converts  were 
e^cpofed  to  the  taunts  of  derifion,  and  the  cruelties 
of  perfecution ;  and  they  rifked  the  lofe  not  only 
of  liberty  and  charafter,  of  friends  and  relationSi 
but  even  of  life  itfelf,  for  the  profeffion  of  theif 
new  faith.  Priefis,  Magiftrates,  and  Kings  were 
leagued  againft  them,  as  they  were  falfely  jrepi^ 
ieated  to  be  the  abettoi'3  of  dangerous  innovations^ 
and  the  diilurhers  of  public  order  and  tranquillity^ 
They  proclaimed  a  fyfteni  adverfe  x\o  lefs  .to  the 
cftablilhed  religion,  than  to  the  deareft  hope§  of 
the  Jews,  as  they  ei^pefiled  a?  triumphant  MeflSah 
from  heaven,  to  deliver  them  from  temporal  diftrefs, 
jand  reftore  the  glory  of  their  fallen  kingdpm.. 
They  looked  with  contempt  qu  the  difpipl(?s  of 
Chrift,  who  had  fuffered  the  punishm^ot  of  a  com- 
inon  malefafton  When  the  Apoftles  preached  thp 
Gofpel  to  the  Gentile  world,  they  propofed  no 
union  of  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  with  the 
rites  of  Polytheifm ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  boldly 
afferted  the  neceflity  of  pverthrpwing  every  altar  of 
every  idol,  and  pf  eilablifljing  the  exclufive  worfliip 
of  the  one  true  God,  Siich  was  the  qatiire  of  their 
plain  declarations  at  the  particular  time,  when  the 
people  of  every  country  were  ftrongly  attached  to 
tlieir  ^ngient  and  fevered  eftabliih«»ent3  of  religion. 
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ivhich  charmed  the  eye  with  magnificent  procef- 
£ons  and  ceremonies,  /and  gratified  the  paffiom 
with  licentious  feftivals.^  Thus  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  great,  the  interefts  of  the  priefls, 
the  paiiions  and  prejudices  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, were  all  engaged  in  open  hoilility  ajgainfi 
the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  and  feemed  for 
-ever  likely  to  exclude  the  admiffion  of  Chriftianity: 
But  all  thefe  obftacles,  irrefiftible  as  tiiey  would 
have  been  by  exertions  merely  human,  gradually 
yielded  to  the  unexceptionable  teftimony,  which 
the  firil  mifficmaries  bore  to  the  charader,  a&ioiis^ 
and  refurreftion  of  their  Lord  and  Matter, — ^to  the 
evidence  of  miracles,  M'hich  they  were  enabled  tO 
perform, — aind  to  the  power  of  divine  truth. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JTie  SubjeB  continued. 

XHE  Chrifiiau  religion,  evea  attenid^d,  as  wf 
liavie  feon  it  wfis,  with  the  moil  iiriking  proofs  of 
tUdivine^Qrigm^  wasQp  iboner  proelaiiped  to  tbp 
warld,  than  it  9iet  with  thofe  who  c^viUed  at  its 
4o£b^iiie9,  aad  oppofed  its  pro^(efa.  It  was  t09 
IHsre  ia  it$  nature*  and  too  fublibie  in  it^  obje6|^ 
ta  fuit  the  grofi;  cooceptious  of  fome  men ;  and  iXfi 
divine  Author  er^^ed  too  perfect  a  flandard  of 
duty  to  fuit  the  depraved  inclinations  and  unruly 
pafiions  of  others.  We  are  therefore  the  lefs  fur- 
prifed  to  find,  that  it  has  from  the  earlieftages 
been  ai&iled  by  enemies  of  every  defcnption*  As 
its  followers  were  at  firft  expofed  to  the  fevereft 
trials  of  perfecution ;  fo  have  they,  in  fucceedin^ 
ages,  been  obliged  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  attacks  of  mifapplied  learning,  and  the  cavils 
of  ingenious  fophiftry.  Writers  neither  deftitute 
of  diligence  nor  acutenefs  have  attempted,  iu 
various  ages,  to  acquire  reputation  in  this  unhappy 
caufe.  The  moil  prominent  and  ilriking  circumr 
fiance  which  muil  be  remarked  by  every  candi^l 
rexaminer  of  their  worksj  from  the  days  of  Julian 
the  apoilate  to  thofe  of  Gibbon  the  infidel  hiilpriaij, 
is;  that  they  have  frequently  incurr^  the  fame 
.cwfurg,^  which,, .tjie^.-h^yci  b6^owed,,wit^  an  un- 
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fpanng  hand  upon  others ;  for  at  the  iame  thne^ 
that  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  reprobate  in  the 
fevereft  terms  the  intemperate  xeal  of  the  advocates 
for  the  faith,  they  have  difplayed  as  much,  or  pro- 
bably more  vehemence  and  pertinacity,  in  their 
own  caufa 

In  each  fncceffive  age  fince  tlie  origin  of 
Chriftianity,  every  kind  of  attack  has  been  levelled 
againft  it,  which  the  wit  of  Man  could  di£tatej 
fometimes  it  has  been  aiTaiied  by  open  afguinentsfj 
Ibmetimes  by  diiingenuous  infinuations ;  frequently 
has  metaphyfical  fiibtlety  endeavoured  to  under^ 
Jnine  it,  and  frequently  the  fneer  of  &rcafm,  anid 
the  effrontery  of  ridkmle,  have  been  dire6ted 
kgainftits  facred  inftitutions,  and  its  moft  fincerti 
and  ierious  profeffors.  But  much  as  unbelievers  of 
every  defcription  may  have  aflerted  thefr  claims  t6 
fuperiority  over  ignorant  minds,  or  much  as  thiey 
may  have  imagined  they  foiaxed  above  vulgar  pre^ 
jttdices,  they  liave  never  remained  long  uaahfwered^ 
or  unrefiited.  As  often  as  infidelity  has  wag^ 
war  againft  the  faith,  and  fought  with  various 
Veapons,  fo  often  has  flie  been  defeated  and  dif- 
armed  by  able  champions  of  Chriftianity. 

"  WhiMl  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  fupcrftition 
of  the  vulgar,  insults  over  their  credulous  fear, 
their  childifli  errors^  and  fantaftic  rites,  it  doe* 
pot  occur  to  him  to  oblerve,  that  the  mofi  pr^ 
pofierous  device,  by  which  the  weakeft  devotee 
ever  believed  he  was  feeuring  tlie  happinefs  of  a 

future 
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futaii*e  life,  is  more  rational  than  unconcem  aboiit 
It  Upon  this  fubje^  nothing  is  fo  abfurd  as  in** 
liiflference,  bo  folly  fo  contemptible  as  thoughtlefs* 
©efs  and  levity '/' 

Modern  unbelievers  may  have  reafott  to  boaft 
of  the  boldnefs  of  their  attacks,  but  little  of -the 
erigimlity  of  their ^  arguments,  fince  thd  cavils  of 
Voltaire^,  and  his  Followers,  newly  poioted  a^ 
they  may  be  with  wit,  or  urged  as  they  may  be 
with  additional  vehemence,  can  be  traced  to  Juliaoy 
Forphyry  and  Celfus,  the  ancient  enemies  of  thd 
church.  Some  who  diflike  the  toil  of  invdligati©g 
truth  for  themfelves,  eagerly  take  advantage  oi  tto 
labours  of  others ;  and  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  the 
(Example  of  tlipfe  eminent  men,  who  have  difc 
' , ,  •     .  ^  '  ..'.'.  }^^ 

«  Paley's  Moral  Philofophy,  p,  J91.  ^  j 

y  "  Voltaire's  pen  was  fertile  and  very,  elegant,  his  obfer-, 
Tatiohs  are  very  acute,  yet  he  often  betrays  great  ignorance 
when  he  treats  on  fubjefts  of  ancient  learning.  Madime  dc 
Talmond  once  faid  to  him,  '^  I  think^  Sir,  that  a  phUofopher  (hould 
never  write  but  to  endeavour  to  render  mankind  le&  «icke4  and 
unh^py  than  they  are.  Now  you  do  quite  the  contrary.  Y^ 
are  always  writing  againft  that  Religioi\  which  alone  is  abl?  ^tp 
reftrain  wickednefs,  and  to  afford  us  confolation  under  misfor- 
tunes," Voltaire  was  much  ftruck,  ^ndexcufcd  himfeif  by  fay- 
ing. That  he  only  wrote  for  thofe  who  were  of  the  fame  opinioii 
as  i^ioifelf.  .  Troochin  afiurtd  his  friends  that  Voltaire  didd  iii 
great  agonies  of  mind,  '^  I  die  foriakcn  by  Gods  and  Mcrt/* 
exclaimed  he  in  thofe  awful  .moments,  when  truth  will  force  '^ 
way^.  "  I  wifh,"  added  Trondiin,  ''  that  thofe  who  had  beea 
perr^rted  by  his  writings  had  been  prefent  at  his  death,  Tt  was 
§  figh>  too  kofri4  JO  fupport,'* . '    • 

believed^ 
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feUcfved,  "or  ratiiaer  im  fbnte  infitinKB  perba(is^  only 
afifeded  to  difbelieve,  the  fundamental  truths  <A 
ChfcfttaBity/  \  The  Cltt*iflian  profdfcs  not  -to  ideuy 
the  force  of  fuch  an  argumeat, .  bccaife.  he  h 
aware,  that  the  weight  of  authorHy  is  very  pow- 
eiful-  whether  avowed  or  concealed.  It  undoubt* 
edly  'gives  a  bias  to  tlie  mind^  which  is  inore  cooir 
monly  felt  than  acknowledged;,  and  it  i has  €oi^ 
<£deraU&  influence  in.  deteimioing  the  jni%men£ 
in  muft  «f  the  affairs  of  life.  If  however  this 
acgument  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  Qifiilianityi 
fidr  reafoning:  requires  that  it  ihould  be  £^lIo>i^ed 
diie:fb3?ce  init9f&vour.  Aik  the  infidel,  who  are 
tbe  kaderS).  unAer  whole  banners  he  has  eolii^e^ 
himfol^iiand' perhaps  he  will  point  to  Hufne^^^d 
to  Bciiv^roke:  but  furely^  if  even  we  )allo\y:,jt]M) 
.elegance  and  acutenefs  of  the  one,  aijui  itjie 
florid  declamation  of  the  oth<er,  all  the  praife 
they  ddbrve,  they  can  never  hear  a  cpmpetition 
;j^ith  tho^'  liiinjinaries  of  fcience*  ai^d  thofe  te^ch^ 
of  true  iwMofD,.  who  have  not  pnly  epfibraqed.  tjip 
Ghi^km  £a4th,ibut  niaintained  lits  triHhand  divii\e 
dT^n,' and  di^efted  their  conduft,  by  it^  rule^w 
They  can  never  be  weighed  iq:  the  balance  of 
merit^  againft  the  advocates  of  Chriftianity,  fo  dif- 
pgi^jcm^tje,  luicere,  ingenuous,  and  acute,  fo  di* 
vell^  Q&i  all  ol^e£tions,  that  can  be  drawn  frotn 
Interefl^d    attachmesits,    as    Milton,    Clarendon^ 

Newt6n,   Addifon, 

"    Oiidit 


Hate;   Boyle,   Bacon,    Locke, 
Lyttleton,  Weft,  and  Jbhnfon^ 


•t3' 


*  The  lUi  of  thofe  on  wKoih  m  iti(iti*ve  but  a*  love  of  truth, 
^and  a  regard  for  their  own  falvation,  operated  to  induce  them 


to 
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».  Ought  mot  the  tdiimotiy,  which  fuch  men  iU 
ihefe  have  given,  to  be  held  in  the  higlieft  efttma«> 
4S0n  ?  A  teftimony  founded  not  upon  any  fiirrender 
df  theif  judgments  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  day,  but  upon  cloie  and  patient  examination 
of  the  eyidendes  of  Chriilianity,  of  which  their 
Hrritingft  give  the  mod  iatisfk£iory  proofs.  Or  me 
Aeh  tnen  to  be  undervalued,  wbea  brought  intcx 
^ottipariibn  With  the  vaunting  infidels  of  modarti 
itimes?  Where  do  we  find  perfons  of  fuch  profound 
tmdei^ndings,  and  inquifitive  minds,  as  fiacon^ 
Idocke,  and  Newton;  where  of  fuch  a  ful)lirae 
gtoiUft  as  Milton ;  where  of  fuch  various  and  ck^ 
^nfiv^  learning ;  exhaufting  all  the  literary  trear 
iwres  of  eaftern,  as  well  as  wefterti  iiterature^  a&  Sir 
'William  Jones,  who  at  the  clofe  of  life  recorded 
Ilis  oemvi^ion  of  the  truth  of  divine  fievebtion^ 
tMd  oA^iikJIsed  the  eitceilenee  of  the  holy  Scriph 
tures  }  To  compare  the  race  of  modem  tofidete  in 
^pMit  of  genius,  learning,  fcience,  judgouant^  xyr 
lilVe  of  truth ;— 'to  compare  Voltaim^  Home,  Gib* 
l)on,  Godwin  and  Paine,  with  fuch  men  as  tiiefe, 
^vete  furely  as  idle,  and  as  ahfurd,  as  to  oompdce 
the  weaknels  of  infancy  with  the  maturity  of  man* 

•  .  ■    ^ 

to  embrace  Chriftianity,  ixiay  b^  gr^Atly  enlarged  J  more  pafti- 
cutely  by  adverting  to  tmtiy  chataifters  rf  the  firl  eflainenc^, 
diftinguilhed  in  Other  countries.  To  the  iUuftrions  Hftmesof 
Savile>  Hales,  Sel4on,  Hatt6B,  Mead,  Steel,  Dugdale,  Nellbo« 
Littleton, .  as  well  as  thofe  included  in  my  lift,  may  be  added 
thofe  of  Salmafius,  Grotius,  Mont^iu^on,  Pafcal,  PufendbrT^ 
Erafmus/  Montefquieu,  and  Haller.  I  am  fenfibte  of  the  great 
imperfeftioas  of  thii  detail. 

'^.  hood; 
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hood ;  the  flutter  of  »  bistterfly  with  the"  iHgorouk 
fearing  of m  eagle;  or  the  twitiklmj^  of  a ^ftkf 
witb  the  gUny  of  the  fun,  illumiaatiiig  the  itaivolfii 
wiA  his  sieridian  brightnefs.  :: 

r...'         .     '•    '  .  •    .   ".'; 

:  ''It  is  weii  remarked,  by  an  elegant  tad  fenfible 
^ter^  who  could  have  no  profefBonal  bi^  to  iiH 
'AietiQe  bis  bptnions)  that,  '^  The  clergy  arir  bo^ 
rndy  and  aide  to  maintain  the  oaufe  of  ChnA»« 
avhy^  as  thm  many  excellent  writiiig^  in  dcfinidb 
4£it  fiifficientlydembaftr^te:  but  as  the  generaiitf 
j9f  hl&nlaiid  IS'  mote  govamed  by  prejudice  than 
mfbD^  then*  >  wtkings  are  not  fo  univer&lly  tead^ 
M'.lbGmdidly  received,:  as  they  defer^e;  becmiA) 
th^i^re.fapfKifed  to  proofed,  not  from  cofafcteiMe 
)juid  coiivi£tion^  bat  A-Om  interdfted  vieir^  and  tlis 
jtimlawn  caiiferof  tkdr  j^ofdTion^-^A  fiip^itrali 
^nridebtlyras  partial  and  iajurtous  as  thlst  %rbuki  ba^ 
svhicfa  :teiild  impute  the  galbint  behaviour  >  of  tiat 
tffycea  to  the  mcnn  cottfideration  nf  th^iv  |ny^.  mmA 
thejt  hopes  of  preferment ;  exclu^ve  of  adl  ibt 
ndbler  imotives  of  gentlemen ;  via.  the  fenfir  jS 
iuMioiir,  and  the  love  of  their  country*,'*:   : ;     r  .. 

Againft  the  authority  of  fuch  infidious  writeri^ 
as.Voltair^  and  Gibbon,  we  enter  otar  ferious,.and 
4^e  think  our  equitable  proteft;  we  exhort  every 
«ne  t6  beware  of  their  fophiftry)  and  to  guard 
ag&inft  their  ddufive  arts.  They  have  violated  th^ 
laws  of  fair  controverfy,   and  fought  with  thi 

•  Weft  on  the  ReTuRcAiob*    ^^ 
,      • .    .  weapons 
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weapdhs-ltet  csnnot  be  atbirMtm'ibch  occaiiositr 
They  emptoy  ridieule  iDftead  of  aigumont,  artful 
infinuation  inftead  of  ferious  difcufEoo;  and  }Md 
affertion  inftcad  of  proof.  They  write  to  the 
paflions  and  imagination,  and  not  to  the  judgment 
of  mankind.  They  artfully  initolve  the  queftioiis 
relative,  to  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  in  pcr^* 
plexity,  and  endeavour  to  throw  the  blame  arifia^ 
from,  the  difTentioiis  and  ufurpations,  the  vices  iand 
ignorance  of  fbme  of  the  clergy^  and  the  ii^ory, 
vhich  in  dark  and  fuperftitious  times  was  done  to.tbe 
liberties  of  mankind^  upon  Chriftianity  it&if.  Tbqr 
filedi  thofe  topics^  which  can  beft  be  tamed  to 
their  purpofe,  by  the  arts  of  mifreprefentaticm;  th^ 
anbdfiih  them  with  the  flowery  ornaments  of  fiile,< 
andftilfuUy  adapt:  them  to  the  paffions  and  preju^* 
ilices  of  itheir  readers.  As  however  tiieir  cooda^ 
is  thus:  artful  and  infidiou%  £6  ought'  tbdr  labouvt 
to  be  (vain  and  unfrurtfkl ;  for  they  do  iiiot  try  the 
caufe  upon  its  own  merits^  they  da  not^  like  candid 
and  difpaifionate  reafoners,  feparate  the  fubjeS;  in 
difpute  ifrbm  all  -  foreign  and  extraneous  circum^ 
fiances:  they  do  not  agitate  quefUons,  and  ftart 
objeftions,  from  a  defire  of  being  well  informed : 
they  do  not,  in  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,  exa- 
mine the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  with  that  be*- 
coming  ferioufnefs,  which  is  due  to  an  aftair  of  fuch 
infimtedmportance  to  the  prefent  welfare,  and  future 
happinefs  of  mankind:  tiiey  do  not  confider,  that 
the  fame  unbelief,  if  applied  to  the  common 
records  of  hiftory,  or  tli.e  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
would  expofe  them  to  the  imputation  of  blind 

raflmefi, 
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ML(iiiie6»  or  extreme  folly.  As  their  condud;  is^ 
evideBtly  not  dilated  by  a  love  of  truths  their 
fcoffii)  their  farcafms^  and  their  fophiflry,  deferve 
no  attention ;  and  as  they  not  only  wantonly  re<^ 
jgQ;,  but  induftrioufly  depreciate  the  beft  gift  of 
heaven,  they  ought  to  be  ihunned,  and  repro'^ 
bated^  as  enemies  to  the  deareft  interefis  of  man* 
ki«i\ 

And  they  dertainly  ought  to  be  fo  coniidered/ 
whether  we  obferve  the  baleful  influence  of  their 
optBions  upon  our  prefent,  or  our  future  ftate. 
By  a  Arange  perverfion  of  reafon  and  argument^ 
foBie  of  the  Philofophifts  in  France,  and  Godwin 
in, England,  have  laboured  to  fubvert  the  regular 
order  of  nature  ^  Inilead  of  reprefenting  the  ex*- 
er0fe  of  the  private  affe6tionS)  as  preparatory  to 
thiM;  of  public  virtue,  thiey  fet  the  one  in  direft  , 
o[^ofi|]on  to  the  Other.  They  propofe  to  build 
unimrfkl  philanthropy  upon  the  ruins  of  in<kmdual 

.^  <<  I  tm  no  sdirooate  for  At  iibje6l  proftration  of  the  devotee^ 
or  tbe  frantic  ecft;^ies  of  the  fanatic*  fiut  thete  is  a  fi^rftitioti^ 
fays  the  immortal  Bacon,  in  fhunning  fupeiftition;  and  he  that 
diiSains  to  follow  religion  in  the  open  and  the  trodden  path, 
may  trii^iice  to  lofe  his  way  im  the  tracklefs  wilds  of  experi- 
matt^  o^  in  the  obfcure  bbyrinths  of  fpecolation/'  Parr  on 
Education,  p«  24, 

5  For  this  train  of  obfervation  1  am  indebted  to  "  Modem 
Infidelity  confidered,*'  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Baptift 
Meeting  at  Cambridge,  by  R.  Hall,  A.M.  Confidering  the 
foiiAd  arguments  of  this  writer,  recommended  by  great  eloquence 
and  eeal  in  the  caofe  of  Chriftianity,  I  am  inclsied  to  exclaim, 
*<  talis  cum  ilt^  utinam  0^/reffet»"    Seep.  57,  Sec* 

VOL.  I.  F  benevolence^ 
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€6  rnt  etthistiAi*  ttKUciON^ 

henecdkncCj  and  tdl  us  we  mttft  love  our  irhofe 
fpecies  mo7''e,  at  the  fame  time  they  direft  m  ta 
love  every  individual  of  it  le/s.     In  pursuit  of  this 
chimerical  projeft,  which,  to  the  ihame  and  dif- 
grace  of  this  country,    has' found  advocates  •  iti 
England,  as  well  as  in  Franrce>  gratitude,  humi- 
lity,   conjugal,    parental,  and  filial  afife6lion,  to- 
gether with  all  the  lovely  train  of  domeftic  virt^tes;, 
are  ridiculed  and  degraded,  as  too  low  and  vulgar 
for  the    attention   of   enlightened    philofophers ; 
virtue  is   confined  folely  to  a  certain  vague  and 
enthufiaftic  ardour  for  the  general  good,  and  the 
affeftions  for   the  focial  circle  in  which  we  live 
are  violently  transfeiTed  to  diftant  countries  and 
unknown  multitudes.     But  furely  it  is  natutal  to 
itiquire,  when  all  llie  common  charities  are  thus 
deadened  and  deftroyed,  wfeeft  the  Uaine  that  com- 
municates its  genial  warmth  &nd  brightiiefs  to  fi>cial 
life  is  extinguifhed,  and  all  the  ties  that  How  bind 
man  to  man  are  torn  afunder  by  the  hand  of  Ih^ 
modem  Philofophifts— furely  it  is  natural  to  in- 
quire, from  whence  is  this  ardent  affection  for  the 
general  good  to  fpring?    And  wlien  they  have 
conipleted  their  work  of  infenfibilit}',  or  i;ather  of 
infatuation;  wlifeu  they  have  taught  their  difci^ 
to  look  with  perfeft  indifference  upon  his  neweft 
connexions ;  when  he  has  eftranged  liimftlf  from 
Ks  friends,  infiilted  his  benefaftors,  and  filelnced 
the  voice  of  gratitude,  pity,  and  charity,  wilUie 
be^  better  prepared  for  the  love  of  hrs  fpecies?    Will 
lie  become  a  true  philanthropift,  in  proportion  as 
The.  labours  to  fupprefs  the  feelings,  and  negledls 
I  \  the 
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ikc  duties  of  a  patent  atid  a  friend  ?    Rath^  tAuy 
We   not   conclude  with  certainty^    that  in   this 
attempt  to  revive  a  fp^cies  of  St6icifm>    and  ta 
banifh  ail  tHe  feelii^gs  which  foften,  humani«e^  and 
refine  cmr  hearts^  that  felfiihnef^  rndFofenefi^  and 
cold  and  fallen  apathy  will  aflUme  the  empire 'df 
the  foul,    and  fink  the  human  chal'a^er  to  the 
lotrcft  ftale    of  degradation    apd  wretchednefs  ? 
Balder  may  we  not  be  certain,  that  under  pretence 
of  advancing  the  general  and  univerfal  good^ — 
terms  that  are  fo  indefinite  as  to  be  almoft  tin  in* 
telligibl^  when  applied  to  ei^eatures  of  limited  ca- 
pacities like  man,    endued  with  limited  powers, 
and  moving  in  narrow  fpheres  of  aftion — terms 
belonging  to  an  objefil  to  which  imagination  may 
give  hinumerable  fliapes-Hrather  may  wc  not  Im5 
certain  that  he  will  be  prepared  for  the  breach  of 
cvciyduty,  and  the  perpetration  of  every  crime? 
fiut  if  thofe  who  indulge  in  thcfe  wild  Ipecula* 
tifuis,  arid  thus  fport  with  humanity  as  well  as 
reaCbn,  were  to  examine  the  holy  Scriptures,  they 
wt>uld  perceive  that  Revelation  is  in  perfcft  har- 
mony with  the  order  of  nature,  which  inftrufts  us 
by  our  own  feelings,  that  univerfal  benevolence  is 
Ac  laft  and  moft  perfe^  fruit  of  the  focial  affec- 
tbns.     Such  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  fuch  is 
the  principle  of  ancient  philofophy  refined,    en» 
larged,  and  perfefted  by  Chriftianity.    The  folid  ar- 
gumentsof  the  great  Roma'n  Orator,  wheni^afoning 
upon  this   fubjeft,    in  which  he  com^rifes    the 
wifdom   of  all  former  ages,    coincide   With  thfe 
precepts  of  holy  Writ.    Thus  do  Reafon  and  Re- 
s' S  V^latiQQ 
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velation  unite  to  confirm  the  order  of  Nature^ 
which  leads  hi  all  things  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals, from  private  to  public  aiFeftions,  from  the 
love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  fifters,  to  thofe 
more  extenfive'  relations,  which,  begiuning  with 
our  native  place,  extend  to  our  country,  and  from 
th.ence  proceeding,  comprehend  the  vail  fociety  of 
the  human  race^  An  attempt  to  reverfe  this  order 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  build  without  a  foundation, 
to  expeft  a  copious  and  perennial  ftream  after'  the 
fource  of  a  river  has  been  exhaufled,  or  to  think 
to  attain  the  height  of  fcience,  without  acquiring 
the  firft  elements  of  knowledge. 

From  whatever  caufes  the  doubts  and  cavils  of 
mpdern  Infidels  arife,  whether  from  a  defire  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  fuperior  fagacity,  a  love  of  no- 
velty, an  ambition  to  foar  above  vulgar,  notions.^ 
a  fear  of  being  thought  credulous  or  fuperftitious^ 
or  the  puifuit  of  fuch  practices  as  are  inconfifteiit 
with  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  charaSer;  it  is 
clear,  they  are  imperfeftly  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  of  the  religion  itfelf,  and  the  various 
proofs  by  which  it  is  fupported.  They  condemn 
not  fo  much  what  they  do  not  underftand,  asSvhat 
they  do  not  give  themfclves  the  trouble  to  inveftp- 
^ate.  Do  they  carefully  examine  the/i?^^  which  had 
fuch  great  influence  in  attrafting  the  notice  of  the 
world  to  our  Saviour  ?  I  allude  to  the  miracles  of 
various  kinds  which  he  wrought;  and  do  they 
^ead  the  accounts  of  thefe  wonderful  operations  of 
divine  power  and  goodncfs,  with  minds  difpofed  to 

yield 
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yi6ld  to  the  force  of  hiftorical  evidence  ?  We  read 
in  the  aw&l  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus^ 
that  the  former,  when  in  a  ftate  of  torment,  was 
defirous  that  a  peribn  might  be  fent  from  the  dead 
for  the  converfion  of  his  unbelieving  Brothers.  Is 
there  any  Infidel  who  wiihes  for  fucii  a  proof  of  the 
triith  of  Chriftianity  ?  Siippofe  God  fliould  grant  his 
defire,  and  that  in  the  flill  and  folemn  hours  of  the 
night,  whcM  (kepjleep  had /alien  upon  the  reft  of  Man* 
l^ihd,  a  Spirit  ihould  pals  before  him,  whofe  fonn 
he  could  not  diftinftly  difcern,  but  which  re- 
fembled  a  lately  departed  Friend.  *^  Fear  would 
come  upon  him,  and  trembling,  which  would 
caufe  all  his  bones. to  fhake  ^."  Suppole  there  ihould 
be  profoimd  filence,  and  then  a  voice  be  heard,  . 
faying,  I  urn  ^ame  to  tell  you  there  is  cGod—a 
Heaven  and  a  Hdl :  for  fake  yourjins^  ere  it  he  too 
late,  andfeekfahation  in  the  Go/pel  of  Chriji^  or 
you  will  perijh  Jor  eoer.  What  effeft  would  this 
yifion  produce?  Probably  it  would  terrify  the 
Infidel  to  death;  or  ihould  he  furviv€  it,  and  be  at 
firil  deeply  impreffed  with  the  awful  circumftances, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  cares  and  the  plcafures  of 
the  world  would  gradually  wear  out  its  irapreffion. 
As  to  his  fceptical  Friends  they  would  not  believe 
4iim,  they  would  flrive  to  laugh,  or  to  realbn  him 
out  of  his  alarms,  by  reprefeating  that  all  he 
rented  was  a  dream.  He  would  in  time  begin  to 
think  fo  himfelf,  and  perhaps  would  fufpe6l  that 
iie  had  been  impofed  upon,  and  fo  would  remaia 

*  Job  iv.  14. 

F  3  obdurate 
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obdurkte  and  nnoonvinced.  As  &k:Ii  ^ridenee  of 
tiie  truth  of  Revdatioa  would  be  thva  aieffedu«4 
to  is  it  inghly  tinnecefiary,  for  i»o  fiiidte  recorded  im 
the  hiftory  ef  J^ftinkind  are  more  fvUy  atteft^d 
than  the  miracles  of  our  Locd.  Did  he  mxt  Tcpair 
to  the  Tomb  of  Lazaros^  the  Broffber  of  MMth% 
BXidMBTji  who  had  beea  dead  ibur  dapi,  and  im 
the  prefenoe  t^  noany  ^eopde  cry  abud  to  liixn  to 
oome  fortii,--imd  did  not  the  dead  Maa  hear  hia 
voice,  and  life  &)ra  long  tisie  after "^P  Oitr  ImxA 
declared  repeatedly  that  he  (houldhiittfelfrjlefroaa 
lifae  Tomb.  When  the  appointed  hour  armed, 
li'ias  theto  not  a  great  Earthquake^  and  did  next 
the  Savicynr  «if  the  World  m&l  Were. not  thefe 
tbing$  atfcefied  by  Frictid^  and  by  ehconiesy  Avto 
wete  iil  €yc^wiM^^  and  did.  aot  itte  iprnothie 
Cbrifil^uis  endisre  evisry  haivilhip^  ^nd  fiif&Vieirery 
torment  in  prA^of  fudi  f»Bs.^  Whsdb  need  there* 
fore  baa  thei^e  be  of  any  additioiaal  asffnxance?  If 
the  Ififidel'  mil  not  believe  Mofes  and  the  Propbehs, 
dhriid  and  hk  Apoilks;  neithor  wiii  he  he  per«* 
fuaded,  ihaugk  cne  came  to  ikfnfivm  tke  4aA 

A  due  attentiqti  to  ancient  faifioiry  m^jlhlt  haw  a 
iiappy"  effe^  in  iremoving  many  of  the  domhte  of 
Unbelieveis,  and  prepairiog  the  ^ay  for  their  oMi* 
¥erfion.  Let  them  in^ire  into  the  ignottaoce  and 
depravity  of  the  woiid,  hefare  the  <mniiig  t£ 
Chriil;  the  fnpccfHtiosi  and  the  cmehy  of .  Bi^ta 
worfhip,  axid  the  infuffiotency  of  philodbpby^  .as  .a 

^  John  ii,  iz«    See  Border's  Semonsj  xx|v« 

guide 
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}gtnA^  to  nMral  exLce^eo^ev  let  tb«9  Qonfidet, 
ivh0|ber  it  y^»  not.JbigUly  pr^^lile,  th^t  under 
fi^ch  circvmfiances  ^  ^ll-wi&  ftnd  an  aU-mercifi\i 
Sehig.ivould  imgart  bi$  will  tp  inankixid;  let  them 
zfk  themfdTes  &riQuf]y»  wbetber  it  is  reafoQ^tbl^ 
to  i^QQcludr;  that,  #er  ages  of  ignoyange  of  l«s 
true  chaw^a^a  tbi$  all*wife  a;^  all-merciful  Bewg 
ifould'  a^  Jwgth  Ax  m>pa  fal|el^9dA  au4  t^^t 
aloni?,  as  they  pfetepd  Cl^tifti^^n^y,  tq  h?,  fop 
the  ^  etiPefiual  method  of  making  himielf  l^opwi^ 
to  his  creatures;  and  that  what  the  honed  and 
ftrde^t:  eK«rcife  of  rp»j&>n  by  tb^  wi&ft  WiPt,  &cb 
^  Socx^bs^  PbLto,  5w^  Cjcefq,  s^^s  aot^peffliitM 
t9  acpwt^flv  be  ibwid  allow  1:o  be  ^e^d  bjf^ 
£tawl)'  49Vf&»T^  9ittd  ioappftum  l^^t  tbem  proqe^ 
tP  wg^  the  /^w#|g:  fy^  attq^diflg  tb<?  rife  i^f 
GbptJ^my^l-^risL^^  jthaJt  re^  eiiitbrs^iHpQW  Mfi^ 
pmiettl^  fvovi^  jtofftabl^ih  jtbeir  t^ji^liv;  £ucba3  tbi; 
humWe  4>irtb  <»f  Piir  jLocd,  the  fijibUw  pa;ti:^e  ^ 
|n$  (J^t  aWblttft^ly  inreooiacilablG  ^itb  tl^e  pjr«t 
jiidiMs  pf  bjis  QWUtfymfP,  ftnd^extrpmeJyiippaT 
latable0ithe  Q^ntile&i  and  more  p^ticularly.  the 
iot^l  w%nt  af  all  human  aid  to  epfure  its  reception^ 
md  pvo(DQte  its  fuccefs:  M'ere  they  tq  ijtpply  their 
miada  fcriwrily  tq  the  Aibjedl,  wo^  they  not,  ^e 
-iMy  coofidently  aik,  find  thefc,  and  m^-ny  otlj^r 
tigui»«nts  t«o4iBg  to  the  iame  point?  And  m^ 
l^t  tbieir  curiofity  then  lead  thenji  tq  p^tend  tbpir 
.  l^lGnrcbas  into  all  its  direO;  and  pofiUv^  evi4encgsf' 

'  Ifair^  S^flaon,  p. +8. 

' . .  .  F  4  Among 
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Among  othfer  inftances  that  might  be  m^i- 
tioned,  the  conduft  of  the  author  of' ^^  the  Free 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil"  gives  us  full 
'a\ithority  to  anfwer*  thefe  queftions  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  has  ftated  with  great  candour  the  prc^- 
grefs  of  his  conviftion  of  the  truth  of  Ghriftiaiiity ; 
and  ma:kes  his  acknowledgments  in  its  favour  in  a 
manner,  which  fliews  the  ftrength  and  the  tendency 
of  its  evidences,  when  examined  with  care-  and  at- 
tention. ' 

.  *VHavihg  foiiie  leifure,  and  more  curiofity,  I 
employed  th^ni  both  in  refolving  a  queftion,  which 
feemed  to  rfie  of  fome  importance — Whether  Chrif- 
tiamty  Was  really  an  impofture,  or -whether  it  is 
what  it  pi^etends  to  be,  a  revelation*  commtinicated 
to  mankind  by  the  iriterpofitron  of  fupei^atuiJal 
po^ef  ?  On  a  candid  inquiiy;  I  foon  found  that  the 
fltft  was  an  abfolute  impoffibilffcy';  and  that  its  pre- 
tehfions  to  the  latter  were  founded  on  the  moft 
iblid  grounds.  In  the  further  purfuit  of  my  exa- 
mination, I  perceived  at  every  ftcp  new  lights 
Arifing,  and  fome  of  the  brighteft  from  parts  of  it 
the  moft  obfcure,  but  produ6live  of  the  cleared 
proofe,  becaufe  equally  beyond  the  power  of  human 
artifice  to  invent,  and  human  reafon  to  difcover. 
Thefe  arguments,  which  have  convinced  mcMof  tlie 
divine  origin  of  this  Religion,  I  have  put  together, 
in  as  clear  and  concife  a  manner  as  I  was  abid, 
thinking  they  might  have  the  fame  effeft  upon 
others ;  and  beiiifg  of  ophiion,  that  if  there  were  a 
Jew  niore  true  Cbriftian^  in  the  world,  it  would  be 

beneficial 
/ 
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beneficial  to.  tfeeno&if^esy  and  by  -  so  jneaM^detri- 
mental  to  the  pubUc*/' 

Tbe  excellence  of  ChrifiiaiHty  $|ppiears  id  notching 
more  dian  that  in  prpportipn  to  the  care  with 
vfaidb  its  facred  oi:aoles  are  examioecj}  the  more 
firpBgly  do^s  the  light  of  its  truth  ihine  upoi^  the 
miudt  -The  {H^ogrefs  of  Infidelity,  and  the^appfiafy 
of  n^ultitude&,  naturally  awaken  our  cpncern,  and 
make  us  more  than  ufually  folicitous  to  caution  the 
rifing  generation  againll  the  errors  of  thofe,  who 
wifli  to  miflead.  them.  But  is  there  anyxiircum- 
fiajaae.  in  tbefe  awful  ^^  figns  of  the  times/'  l^at 
ftouldihaKe  pur  faith^  pr  excite  our  furpfife^  aaif 
the  prefeni  crifit  was  peculiarly  alarming  and^^iOL- 
pc^^?  The  attentive  ireaderof  the  holy  iSor^tu!:es 
jSDay.fa^ely  reply  in  the  n^ative ;  fmce^ th^  ;^ual 
eon^itipn'  pf  the  world*  is  pr^cifely  fuch  as  fevela* 
tion.:gives  us  re^on  to  exped.  All  the  ctrconK 
fiances  that  i^rk  the  chara^er  and  the  condu)6i  of 
Infidels;  their  turn  for  ridicule;  their foUy,  andim* 
patience  of  reftraint;  their  licentipufiiefs  of  con* 
du&ytan4  infatiahle  appetite  for  change;  thefnares 
theyvlay  to  catch  the  unwary  j  and  their  vain  pro- 
feffions  to  free  the  world  from  flavery,  whilil:  th^ 
are  themfelyes,  the  captives  of  fin*  are  drawn  by 
the  pencil  of  Prophecy,  with  fuch  clearneis  and 
acciir^cy^  that  no  one  can  miftake  tlie^  refem^ 
>fence, 

.    «  Soame  Jenyns^r  View  of.  the  intemal  Evkleneeof  tbeGhrif. 
lian  Religion^  f«  190. 

In 
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:U  theSpifilesof  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  fit.  Jiidi; 
you  insy  read  an  e^ad  anticipatioa^f  that  modan 
Philoibphifm^  which  was  ordained  to  agitate  and 
2Si\€t  the  world,  in  thefe  ^*  latt^"  or  ^<  laft  times."' 
And  thus,  by  examining  the  Prophetic  Word  of 
Gad^  and  comparing  it  with  the  prefent  ilateof  the 
world,  you  inci-eafe  the  Evidences^^  of  Chriftianity. 
The  Free-thinkers  of  England,  tha  Pbiiofophifts  of 
JVance,  and  the  Illuminati  of  Qermany,  the  dtf- 
ciples  of  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  Weiiha«ipC^ 
confirm  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptnres,  whieh 
they  rgeft,  and  accomplifh  in  a  moli  exa^  and 
ironderfnl  manner,  the  prediSiotts  wtiich  are  the 
iuhje^  of  their  contempt  And  ridiculed 

^'  **  The  probability  that  theGof^  may  be  tiwjj 
is  inferred  from  the  utter  iniprdbatijlity  that  il 
Ihould  be  falfe.  It  is  like  nothing  of  Jiuman  con- 
tt^ivantee.  The  perfe6ti<m  of  Hs  motafity  tmnf* 
trends  t*iel>eft  efforts  of  hnnian  wifdom:  the  chsjr 
raC^er  of  its  Founder  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  a 
¥iiere  man :  and  it  will  not  be  faid;  that  his  Apofties 
tfan  be  compared  to  any  other  fifliermen,  or  any 
other  teachers,  th^t  ever  were  heard  of;  The  view« 
dtfplay^d  in  the  Gofpd  of  the  Divine  d^penfations, 
liHth  rcfpcA  to  -the  human  race,  are  fnch  as  beftJrfe 
l9ie  commencement  of  our  Saviour's  mimfiry  had 
iftfvfer  efttei-ed  into  the  mind  of  man.     To  believe 

^11  this  to  be  a  mere  human  fable  requires  a  degree 

^ 

*  See  <be  f'  lACerpreter  of  Proplieoy,^  Yd.  II*  Ibr  a  iNfirti. 
cuhr  aocounf  qf  tbeir  pemicious  errors* 

"-,■'■'  of 
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wwtiddftjt  ann  littte 'credit;,  it  nr^erbiefaving^ 
tint  attfirflr  raite  irip  of  itar  night  hane  beds;  lift 
wm:k  a^d  the  iDveatk>&  of  a  child '."  •    v. , 


.  |.  Xh^Bcn0srefultingfromChryiimfp  ,',., 

Let  the  ikfUMt  inquirer  after  truth  turB  viA 
SHfrerfiofi  from  j(iich  delufiv^  guides,  as  ttie  InMd 
ipmteis  ei^er  oCancient  of  iiKKlern  tiines^  aad  cou* 
£der  what  a»e  the  benefits,  "w^hich  the  prevafenoe  of 
Cbrifiiaotty  has  aii^ually  oonftrred  upon  tfeeirorid; 
ftod  let  hii»  eareiMly  efiimate  ^hat  |)erinatieiit  and 
fubilantial  good,  by  the  iafluenee  of  tts  preceptSii 
a«kd  th^  fulfilment  of  its  promifesi  it  is  able  at  aU 
tiawta  jvoduoa 

The  Chriftian  Iteligton  has  4n«mp1i6<i  0¥er  tSielt 
prafiices,  euftoms,  and  infiftutiotis,  ivliioli  i&  an* 
i^ieoit  tunes  were  a'difgraoe  to  the  chM'afterof  taaiK 
It  lias  ibftened  the  horrors  of  <irar,  and  allemted 
tibe  tpealiiiefit  of  prifonere.  It  has  viadteated  the 
rights  of  nature,  by  abolilhifng  tlie-eruel  praftieiS^ 
expofing  infants;  and  it  has  raifed  the  character 
and  tlie  importaace  of  ^pti^Qmen  in  -fociety,  anct  gti^ea 
grea;ter  dignity,  ^ermat^eneyi  and  honour  to  the 
ififtktttion  of  inaniage.  k  put  a  l^op  to  the  oen)* 
h9ta  aS  gladiators,  the  favourite  aad  harbarons 
amufement  of  the  Romaas ;  it  hani&ed  the  impure 

t^.fictti9e's£^(idaice.off6eiGhnfiMa^^oii>  r.h^^M.-^ 

condii^ 
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tmkdioA  thai;  dxTgraced  thct  worfliip  of  the  Pagio 
Peitie%  as  well  as  totally  extinguiihed  tlie  ivorfhip 
itiirl£  It  has  abridged  the  labours  of.  the  inafs  of 
mankind,  and  procured  for  them  one  happy  day  in 
jfcven  for  the  enjoyment  of  repofe,  and  attention 
to  the  exercifes  of  public  devotion.  All  Chriftian 
countries^  and  more  efpecially  our  own,  abound 
with  eftablifliments  for  the  relief  <rf  ficknefs  and 
poverty,  aud  the  n^aint^aance  of  helpie&  infancy, 
and  decrepid  age.  It  has  triumphed  over  .  th^e 
ilavery^  th^t  prevailed. in  eyery  pait  oi  the.  Romaix 
Empire,  and  purfues  its  glorious  progrefs,  in  the 
diminution  of  a  fimijbr  ftate  of  mifery  and  oppre£» 
fxqviy  which  has  long  difgraced  the  Europeau  char 
.jafi«r  in  the  Weft  Indies* 

Thus  has  it  in  its  general  and  ^t)omfaiiied^  eSe&i 
exalted  the  chara6ler  of  man,  by  engrafting  the 
]mreft:afie£i;ions^  and  this  m<^  fleered  duties  upon 
tlie  ftoc^  of  his  natural  deiires,  and  moil  powerful 
infl^in^.  It  has  provided  the  means  of  eftablifhipg 
a^perfe«5i  harmony  between  the  feniibilities  of  his 
nature,  and  the  convidljons  of  his  reafon,  by  the 
Revelation  of  its  divine  truths. 

And,  not  to  expatiate  upon  its  mild  and  falutary 
«flfe6ts  upon  the  temper,  the  paffions,  and  the  general 
Cwdu£lof  millions,  who,  although  their  names  were 
jaeyer  recorded  in  the  pages  of  hiftory,  wer.e  more 
wort%  anfl  hoiiourabile  members  of  fociety^  and  are 
infoitely  more  deferving  the  approbation  of  man- 
kind^ jthan  all  the  anpient  heroes<  who  have  fought 

*^/  renown 
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Vthoxni  by  war,  or  all  the  Hlotfeni  fcepficsJ  wifohft^ 
afpJred  to  fame  by  their  oppofition  to  the  ^ithf^ 
we  may  enumerate,  ita  additio'n  to  its  exteiifive  ftnd 
various  impfovemente^  the  refinement  it  has  giveil 
to  mannersj  arid  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
public  judgment  of  morals.  Mankind,  no  longer 
left  a  prey  to  ignorance,  or  to  loofe  and  fluftuating 
opinions,  are  furniflied  with  a  guide,  to  which  they 
eaii  always  refort,  for  principles  of  religion:  and 
>tvi\cs  of  conduft;  Hence  the '  ihoft  illiterate  atftf 
humbleTnenibers  of  the  Chriftian  Church  can  fyrtti 
more  true  and  accurate  notions  of  the  Deity,  Ws 
kttribufc^  atfd  pi*ovideuce,  as  well  as  a  more  rational 
tbtioto  of  moral  obligation,  of  virtue,  and  vice,  aiid 
the  final  deftination  of  man,  than- was  everreaehed 
by  the  ancient  fages  in  the  brighteft  days  of  Hea* 

then  Philbfophy. 

;  .  All 

Chriftianity,  fat  from  being  calculated  for  a*^ 
political  cotiftitution  in  particular,  is  found  io^pl^ 
per  and  flourifli  under  every  form  of  government; 
it  correfls  the  fpirit  of  democracy,  and  foftens  the 
rigour  of  defpotic  power.  An  enlargement  of  mind, 
and  fuperior  intelligence,  diftinguiih  in  a  peeuliar 
manner  thofe  nations  that  liave  enibraced  thefaith^ 
from  thofe  extenfive' portions  of  mankind;  who 
fight  tindW  the  bannei^  of  Mahomet,  or  adhere -to 
the  more  pacific  Inftitutes  bf  Brama  and  Gonftrchiejl 
The  mhabitants  of  the  Eaft  groan  under  the  opprtT- 
fions  of  arbitrary  po^fer;  and  little  can  their,  reli- 
gion contribute  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  thdir 
chains.  The  Mahometans  -  more  •  efpecially  are 
\      y  marked 
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iDttsfced  by  pecidiar  ignbranee;  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  bdng  diftiixgttiihed  by  the  Mght  of  fdenee,  or 
tbe  cultivation  of  ufeful  knowledge^  that  thoj 
surely  adofd:  any  foreign  imprafcments,  and  even 
Imother  in  its  birth  the  fpirit  of  liberal  inquiry 
and  r^arcb\ 

To  Chridian  nations  belong  tbe  exdufire  cultv^ 
vatioQ  of  learning  and  fciencei  and  tbe  moft  affiduK 
oils  advancement  of  every  ufeful  and  omiunental 
art  By  them  every  faculty  of  the  foul  i&  called 
,  finth.  into  adion ;  no  torpid  indolence  (lopa  llie  bold 
caieer  of  their  genius^  or  reilrains  the  patbnt  and 
effe6tual  operations  of  their  induftry.  Since  the 
purity  of  religion  was  rellored  by  tiie  Beformatifin^ 
«vei^part  of  Chrifiendom  has  caij^ht  tbe  flame  di 
emulation ;  general  knowledge  is  widely  diffiiie^ 
and  the  character  of  a  Chriftian,  and  more  parti- 
cularly that  of  a  ProteOant,  b  markiod  by  a  filpe-> 
jrtor  improvement  of  the  intelladual  powers 


II.    The  Church  of  England. 

Our  Churchy  which  ftands  9t  the  head  of  the 
j^oteftant  Eikbliiliments,  was^  by  the  favour  of 
divine  Providence,  purified  froni  the  eorniption^  cC 
tbe  See  of  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Her 
Qourageous  and  eosili^tened  &eforme»  threw  off 
tba.yoke  of  Papal  fupremacy  and  fuperiiitton^  f er 

_  . .  J'  W|utp>Baaiptj»jjift,  &ria*«f»  — 

;-  vived 
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Vived  the  livdy  imi^^of  ibe  priftiitife  .BfiadaTifim 
tDent,  aad  raftoyed  tlie  tiiodes  of  worihip^  that  hidb 
prevaited  in  the  pureft  timei^  of  Cfarifitattity. .  This: 
coofotHMty  has  heen  celebrated  by  its  omi  mei^hcBft 
at  home,  and  its.  admirers  abfoad^  as  its  moft  ilhi£^ 
trious  and  diftinguifliing  charadteriftia  The  fmida^ 
mental  Articles  of  her  Faith  are  ftridly  confident 
with  Scripture;  her  facrcd  edifices,  divefted  of  the 
gaudy  decorations  of  Popiih  temples,  are  fiiruiifasd 
only  with  thofe  appendages  which  give  dignity  to 
public  worihip.  Herdevolional  exercifes,  not  conr 
fined  to  a.  foreign  tongue,  bttt  intelligible  to. sdj^ 
ttay  be  fiurly  pronounced  fuperior  to  all  other  A^emi 
coaipofitiona  of  human  origin^  fpr  fimpUcity  iof 
language,,  finrour  of  pietyi  and  evangelical  tenoinr 
of  feBtivwKt.  The  orders  of  the  Priefthopd»  ^46civ« 
mg  their  origift  from  the  ApoiUes  them&lves,  .ux^ 
confinned  by  the  earlieft  ufage,  and  are  recoup 
mmded  by  fcbe  great  utility  of  clerical  ftdbordiask 
tkm.  The  Confiittttion  lof  the  State,  in  returu-fiir 
the  alliance  which  it  has  formed  with  the  Church, 
derives  from  the  aflbciation,  additional  iecurity  for 
the  obfervance  of  the  laws^  and  the  prefervatioo  of 
Older.  The  unmolefted  proffeffion,  and  open  exer- 
oife  gf  tfaeibr ownpacticUlfur  wor&ip,  ane  allowed  to 
l^iifenters  of  all.  deoeominations..  The  prudent  tol^ 
^ntion,  urith  which  tfae^  are  imklgiedy  equally  avoids 
the  extremes  of  perfecution,  wiiioh  eat&aibnder  thjb 
ties  49f  Parity,  and  q£  tbait  unbouBded  £;^6m, 
irbicli:inay: convert  jneHgionioito  an  engine^  jk^- 
ttcal  milchief.  Thus  dcfervedly  renowned  for  b^ 
ioilittttionsy  and  isr  modes^  aifvo^lhip,  the  Churc|i 
Jhc...,j.    .  of 
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<rf  England  is  as  favourable  to  the  culttyation  of 
the  mifid,  as  to  the  advancement  of  pure  Chrifii- 
anity ;  and  the  zeal  of  her  fons  for  the  promotion  of 
her.  interefis  has  never  been  more  confpicuous^  than 
their  learning,  their  talents,  and  their  virtues. 


Conclufion. 

To  the  prevalence  of  Chriftiauity,  the  ftudy  of 
its  records,  and  the  inftftutions  and  eftaUiihmente 
to  which  it  gave  rife,  modem  times  are  indebted 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  invaluable  remains  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature.     When  the  baxba- 
rians  of  the  North,  and  the  Eaft,  and  the  Maho- 
metans of  the  South,  overfpread  the  provinces  of 
the  'Roman  Empire,   the  city  of  Confbmtinople, 
>irhere  we  may  recollect  the  Chrifiian  Religion  had 
been  firft  fupported  by  Imperial  authority,  pre- 
lerved  its  inhabitants  from  that  general  ignorance 
which  overfpread  the  reft  of  the  world-     During 
the  dark  ages,  the  light  of  learning,  however  feeble^ 
was  Hill  kept  burning  in  monadic  cells ;  the  Latin 
language,   into  which  the  Scriptures  were  tranf*- 
lated,  was  cultivated ;  and  the  precious  remains  of 
claffical  genius  efcaped  the  ravages,  to  which  every 
other  ipecies  of  property  was  expofed  by  the  feron 
\city  and  violftice  of  a  barbarous  people.     From 
thefc  repoiitories,  happily  fecured  fiom  deftru6iion 
%y  thefttperftition  of  tlie  times,  they  M'ere  drawn  at 
the  revival  of  Ic'arning ;  and  the  fervice  which  they 
h^ve  aflft>rded  to  the  human  iiaasiid  has  not  beesi 
^  confined 
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conftiied  taits  refearche^  fhto  phitelbphyj  Icicnce, 
Utid  literature,  \mt  expended  to  lacred  crHiieilhi,' 
and  the  illuftratioti^  of  the  SeriptUfes. 

As  Chriffiantty  is  thus  aulpicious  to  the  <^u1tk^«b» 
tion  of  the  ititeHei6i;uaI  powers,  as  well  as  beneficial 
in  its  moral  eflfefts,  it  deferves  the  firft  attention  o^ 
the  ftudious.  The  duties  which  it  prefcribes  indeed 
ate  admirably  calculated  to  produce  that  docile 
temper  and  fobemefi  of  thought,  thofe  habits  ot 
perfeveratiee  and  patient  inveftigation,  ii4iiich  are 
ablbhitely  neceflary  in  the  purfuit  of  general  know- 
ledge. Rdigion  lamps'  its  juft  value  npmi-ali 
other  attainments,  and  confecrates  them  to  tlie 
beft  and  mofl  noble  fervice.  It  afierts^its  o^vn  glo^ 
rious  and  tranfeendent  fuperiority,  becaufe  it  con-- 
fines  not  its  refearches  to  objeAs  of  inmiediate  uti*^ 
lity  only,  but  elevates  our  thoughts  to  heaven,  amd^ 
carries  on  the  mind  to  the  growing  improvement 
of  its  faculties,  throughout  the  infiniteL  ages^  ef^ 
eternity  K 

Such  are  the  realbns  for  our  urgent  importunities 
to  our  young  readers,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 

*  To  that  elevation  of  mind  above  the  common  events  of  life,  ' 
whether  pro^rous  w  arfterfe,  which  ChrifHanity  is  csqiable  of', 
inffbing,  may  be  applied  the '  noble  defcription  of  Clatidian  :*^  ^ 
Fortnna(&car«!  nicety  nee  fafcibai  ullis  ,« 

Erig^^tur,  plaufuvj^  cupit  clarefcere  vul  ji :  .      ' 

Nil  opis  externa  cupiens,  nil  ipdiga  laudis ; 
Divitiis  animoTa  fttis^  immotaqae  candtis  ^^ 

.Ca£btts^  ex  altar  ttiortadhtdefpictt  tree.  «   .t 

VOX.  r,  o  their 
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their  Kves  on  the  firm  ground  of  Chriftian  feith^ 
and  build  upon  it  whatever  is  juft  and  good,  worthy 
and  noble,  till  the  ftru6lure  be  complete  in  morat 
beauty.  *'  The  world,  into  which  you  are  enter- 
ing, lies  in  wait  with  a  variety  of  temptations, 
Unfavourable  fentiments  of  religion  will  foon  be 
fuggefted  to  you,  and  all  the  fnares  of  luxury, 
fklfe  honour,  and  intereft,  fpread  in  your  way, 
which  are- too  fuccefsful,  and  to  many  fatal.  Happy . 
the  few  that  iu  any  part  of  life  become  fenfible  of 
their  errors,  and  with  painful  refolution  tread  back 
the  wrong  flepSy  which  they  have  taken!  But  hap- 
piefl  of  men  is  he,  who  by  an  even  courfe  of  right 
eondu£l  from  the  firft,  as  far  as  human  frailty  per- 
xnits,  hath  at  once  avoided  the  miferies  of  fin,  the 
Ibrrows  of  repentance,  and  the  difficulties  of  virtue ; 
who  not  only  can  think  of  his  prefent  flate  with 
cwnpofure,  but  refle6ls  on  his  pafl  behaviour  with 
thankful  approbation ;  and  looks  forward  with  un- 
mixed joy  to  that  important  future  hour,  when  he 
fhall  appear  before  God,  and  humbly  offer  to  him 
a  whole  life  fpent  in  his  fervice"." 

•  Let  me  then  continue  moft  ferioufly  to  exhort^ 
you,  my  young  Readers^  to  liften  with  all  earneft- 
nefs  to  the  facred  words  of  the  great  Founder  of 
our  holy  Religion.  Attend  with  mingled  fenfktions 
of  delight^  gratitude,' and  reverence,  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  will,  which  he  defcended  from 
heaven  to  promulgate.     The  duties,  which  you 

^  *  Aichbilhop  Seeker's  Sermons. 
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owe  to  your  Maker,  to  mankind,  and  to  yourfelvts; 
are  ftated  with  full  authority  and  explained  witk 
the  utmoft  perfpicuity,  in  the  infpired  Writings  a£ 
his  Evangelifts  and  Apoftles.  In  them  you  find 
that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  illuftrated  his 
divine  precepts  by  the  moft  pleafing  and  ftriking 
examples,  has  enforced  them  by  the  moft  awfiil 
fandions,  and  recommended  them  by  the  bright 
perfeftion  of  his  own  conduct.  There  he  has  un- 
folded the  great  myftery  of  redemption,  and  com* 
xnunicated  the  means,  by  which  degenerate  and 
fallen  man  may  recover  the  favour  of  his  offended 
Maker.  There  he  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  divine 
adminiftration  of  all  human  affairs :  and  there  he 
reprefents  this  mortal  life,  which  forms  only  a  part 
of  our  exiftence,  as  a  fhort  period  of  warfare  and 
trial.  He  points  to  the  folemn  fcenes,  which  open 
beyond  the  grave ;  the  refurreftion  of  the  d^ui, 
the  laft  judgment,  and  the  impartial  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  punifliments.  He  difplays*^  the  com- 
pletion of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodnefe  in  the 
final  eftablilhment  of  perfeftion  and  happinefs.  By 
making  fuch  wonderful  and  interefting  difcoveries, 
let  him  excite  your  zeal,  and  fix  your  determina- 
tion to  adorn  the  acquirements  of  learning  and 
fcience  with  the  graces  of  his  holy  Religion,  and  to 
dedicate  the  days  of  health  and  of  youth  to  his 
honour  and  fervice.  Amid  the  retirement  of  ftudy, 
or  the  bufinels  of  aftive  life,  let  it  be  your  firft  care, 
as  it  is  your  dutj/^  and  your  intereji^  to  recolle6k, 
that  the  great  Author  and  Finiflier  of  your  faith  has 
placed  the  rewards  of  virtue  beyond  the  reach  of 

o  2  time 
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thne  a»d  death ;  and  promifed  that  eternal  happt- 
sefr  to  Uie  faith  and  obedience  of  man,  which  can 
alone  fill  his  capacity  fpr  enjoyment,  and  alone 
frtbfy  the  ardent  defires  of  bis  foul 
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CLASS  THE  SECpND. 
LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Language  in  general. 

1  HE  principles  and  charaderifiics  of  Language 
render  it  a  fubje6l  of  pleafing  and  ufe&l  inquiry. 
It  is  the  general  vehicle  of  our  ideas,  and  rq>re* 
fents  by  words  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind* 
Books  and  converfation  are  the  offspring  of  thii 
prolific  parent     The  former  introduce  us  to  the 
treafures  of  learning  and  fdence,  and  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions^  difcoveries,  and  tranf^ 
a6iions  of  paft  ages ;  by  th^  latter,  the  general  in^ 
tercQurfe  of  fociety  is  carried  on,  and  our  ideas  are 
conveyed  to  each  other  with  nearly  the  famie  rapi- 
dity, with  which  they  arife  in  the  mind.  Language 
in  conjun6i;ion  with  reafon,  to  which  it  gives  its 
proper  aftivity,  ufe,  and  ornament,  raifes  man  above 
the  lower  orders  of  animals ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  polifhed  and  refined,  exalts  one  nation  above 
another  in  the  fcak  of  civilization  and  intelle6iual 
dignity* 

G  3  Inquiries 
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Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  any  particular  Lan* 
guage,  if  not  too  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical,  are 
fubjefts  of  pleaiing  and  ufeful  fpeculation.  So  clofe 
is  the  connexion  between  words  and  idejis,  that  no 
learning  whatever  can  be  obtained  without  their  aid! 
and  interpofition.  In  proportion  as  the  former  are 
ftudied  and  examined,  the  latter  become  clear  and 
complete;  and  according  as  words  convey  our 
meaning  in  a  full  and  adequate  manner,  we  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  being  mifunderftood,  and  are 
fecure  from  the  perplexity  of  doubt,  the  errors  of 
mifconception,  and  the  cayils  of  difpute.  It  muft 
.  always  be  remembered,  that  words  are  merely  the 
arbitrary  figns  of  ideas,  connefted  with  them  by 
cuftom,  not  allied  to  them  by  nature;  and  that 
each  idea,  like  a  r^y  of  light,  is  liable  to  be  tinged 
by  the  medium  of  the  word  through  which  it  pafles. 
T^he  volumes  of  controverfy  which  fill  the  libraries 
of  the  learned  would  have  been  comparatively  very 
fmall,  if  the  difputants  who  wrote  them  had  given 
a  clear  definition  of  their  principal  terms.  Accu- 
rate definition  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of 
logic;  and  we  ihall  find,  when  we  come  to  the  exa- 
mination of  that  fubjeft,  that  it  is  the  only  folid 
ground  upon  which  reafon  can  build  her  argu- 
ments, and  proceed  to  juft  conclufions, 

^  In  order  that  the  true  fenfe  of  words  may  be 
afcerfained,  and  that  they  may  ftrike  with  their 
-whole  force,  derivation  muft  lend  its  aid  to  defini- 
•tion.  Tt  is  this  which  points  out  the  fource  from 
whence  a  word  fpriijgs,  and  the  various  Ibeams  of 

lignificatiou 
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fignification  that  flow  from  it  The  ftudcnt,  while 
-employed  in  tracing  the  origin  of  Language,  and 
^Icertaining  its  iignification,  will  reap  great  adi 
vantage  from  calling  hijiory  to  his  afliftance ;  and 
he  will  find  that  alluiions,  idioms,  and  figures  of 
fpeech  are  illuftrated  by  particular  fad:«^  opinions, 
and  inftit-utions.  The  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  throw 
light  upon  the  expreffion*  of  their  authors;  without 
fome  acquai'Rtance  with  the  Roman  laws,  many 
forms  of  expreffion  fn  the  Orf^tions  of  Cicero  are 
unintelligible;  and  many  defcriptions  in  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament  are  obfcure,  unlefs  they  are 
illuftrated  by  a  knowledge  of  eaflern  manners. 
Fumiihed  with  fuch  aids,  the  fcholar  acquires  com- 
plete, not  partial  information ;  throws  upon  Lan- 
<guage  all  the  light  that  can  be  refle6):ed  from  hi3 
general  fludies ;  and  imbibes,  as  far  as  a  modern 
can  imbibe  it,  the  true  and  original  fpirit  of  ancieoC 
authors. 

» 

As  long  as  any  one  confines  his  {Uidies  folely  to 

liis  native  tongue,  he  cannot  underftand  it  per*- 
fe^lly,  or  ^c^rtain  with  accuracy  its  poverty  or 
richneis^  its  beajuties  or  defe6is.  He  who  culti- 
vates othei*  languages  as  well  as  his  own,  gains 
new  inilruments  to  increafe  the  (lock  of  his  ideas^ 
and  opens  new  roads  to  the  temple  of  knowledge. 
He  draws  his  learning  from  pure  fources,  xronvejifes 
with  the  natives  of  other  countries  without  tl;ie 
afliflance  of  an  interpreter,  and  fiirvcys  the  conj 
tents  of  books  without  the  dim  and  unfteady  light 
of  tranflations.     He  may  unite  the  fpeculations  of 

(G  4  a  philo- 
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a  pbilofqpher  with  the  acqufrements  of  a  tinguiil; 
he  may  compare  different  tongues,  and  form  juft 
conclufions  with  refpe6l  to  their  defeds  and  beau* 
tieSy  aud  their  correfpondence  with  the  temper, 
•genius,  and  manners  of  a  people.  He  may  trace 
the  progrefs  of  national  refinement,  aad  ^ifcover, 
hy  a  comparifon  of  arts  and  iniprovements  with 
lieir  correfpondent  terms,  tl>at  the  hiitory  of  Lan- 
guage, inafmuch  as  it  developes  the  efforts  of  hu- 
.man  genius,  and  the  rife  and  advancement  of  its 
inventions,  conflitutes  an  important  part  of  Xhe 
hiflory  of  Man. 

I.  Theories  tf  ike  Origin  of  Language. 

Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  language,  which,  however  inge- 
nious, are  far  from  being  fatisfo'ctory.  The  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  fuppc^ 
'*  two  favages,  who  had  never  been  taught  to 
fpeak,  and  wtvo  had  been  bred  up  remote  irpm  the 
£)cieties  of  men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form 
that  language,  by  which  they  would  endeavour  to 
niake  (their  fentiments  intelligible  to  each  other,  . 
by  uttering  certain  founds,  whenever  they  meant 
to  denote  objefts.**  Thus  they  would  begin  to  give 
names  to  things,  to  dafs  individual  objt^ds  wider  a 
fpecies,  which  they  dienoted  by  a  common  name^ 
and  proceed  gradually  ta  tlie  formation  c^  all  the 
farts  of  fpecch* 

•  Confiierations  concerning  the  firft  formation  of  languages^ 
in  Smith's  Theory  of  moral  SentimentSj^  yol*  ii.  p.  403, 

The 
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The  condkion  of  thefe  two  favages  i«r  wholfy 
fxnagif^ary,  as  it  cannot  apply  to  any  pcrfdns,  w}m 
hwe  ever  been  known  to  exift. — It  may  fairiy  be 
aiked,  how  they  came  into  fuch  a  fiate?  Was  ?t  in 
con^^ence  of  their  ovv;n  previous  determination  ? 
If  it  was,  then  they  mud  have  converfcd,  in  order 
to  make  fuch  an  agreement.  If  it  was  not  the  re- 
iidt  of  fuch  a  meafure,  tliey  muft  have  been  placed 
there  by  other  rational  and  talking  beings,  and 
muft  confequently  have  acquired  from  them  the 
aiames,  which  in  their  reckfe  condition  they  aj^lied 
.to  the  furrounding  objeds.  If  they  borrowed  the 
terms  from  others,  then  of  courfe  the  hy poAeiis  of 
a  language,  confidered  as  an  invention  of  the 
favages  themfelves,  falls  at  once  to  the  ground, 

.  Some  inftances,  it  may  be  granted,  have  been  re- 
ported of  perlbns,  who  have  been  found  in  a  wild 
4late,  without  edocation  or  the  ufe  of  fpeech :  but 
]>oaccui*ateand  well-authenticated  account  is  given' 
:of  the  exa&  time  of  life,  when  they  were  firft  placed 
in  fischa  (late,  or  of  their  manner  of  living.  Upon 
inch  weak  principles^  therefore^  no  argument  can  be 
eflablifhed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  tlie  hypothefis. 

The  thwiy  of  Lord  Monboddo,  ^bellilhed  as  it 
is  by  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  and  fup- 
ported  by  plaufible  arguments,  is  liable  to  fimilar 
:objeclions  •.  He  fuppoles,  that  language  was  not 
-PTiginally  natural  to  man,  and  that  the  poUticcU 

•  Origin  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  fi^.  545.  626.  vol.'iv. 

p.  SO.         :  • 

ftate 
8 
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ftatc  of  fociety  was  neceflary  for  its   invention. 
This  principle  forms  the  bafis  of  his  elaborate  work 
cm  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language.    He  afferts 
that  man  in  his  natural  flate  is  a  wild  anima), 
without  language  or  arts  of  any  kind.     To  prove 
this  point,  he  cites  the  opinions  of  iLucretius  and 
Horace,  who  defcribe  the  human  race  as  firft  rifing 
from  the  earth,  mute  and  favage,  and  living  for 
ibme  time  in  a  ftate  of  war,  before  the  invention  of 
arts  and  the  eftabliihment  of  laws,  introduced  the 
improvement  of  manners.     He  quotes  defcriptions 
from  the  works  of  Diodorus  SiciUus,  Leb  Africanus, 
and  other  writers.     But  in  the  whole  detail  of  his 
airthorities,  there  is  not  one  ftrong  and  well  attefted 
fa6t,  that  is  ftriftly  and  indifputably  to  his  purpofe 
The  vague  and  fanciful  defcriptions  of  poets  can- 
not be  admitted  as  proper  evidence  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
The  accounts  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  othei- 
writers  whom  he  prefles  into  his  fervice,  are  taken 
from  the  reports  of  credulous  travellers.     Some  o£ 
them  are  not  to  the  puipofe;  in  many  of  the  others 
are  circumftances  highly  improbable,  or  evklcntly 
falfe.     Some  of  thp  defcriptions  are  not  fufliciently 
accurate  to  enable  us   to  iafcertain,  whether  the 
beings,  that  were  obferved  by  travellers  to  live  in  a 
Wild  ftate,  were  really  men,'  or  inferior  animals. 
Lord  Monboddo  is  aware  that  the  arguments  of 
Rouffeau,  founded  upon  the  principle  that  there 
cdlild  be  no  fociety  without  language,  prefs  with 
great  force  againft  bis  whole  fyftem.     To  what  in- 
ftances  then  has  he  recourfe  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  the  difficulty?  Not  to  an  example  taken  from 

a  race 
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a  race  of  men  poffeffing  the  faculty  of  reafon,  and 
the  organs  of  fpeech;  but  from  the  beavers  of  Ca- 
nada, and  the  foxes  of  the  river  Danaftris  I  When 
he  ought  to  adduce  inttances  of  meriy  he  produces 
thofe  of  inferior  animals ;  and  his  defcriptions  of 
them  are  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
very  little  credit.  When  he  fpeaks  of  fociety,  he 
certainly  muft  be  understood  to  mean  only  the  ftate 
of  fuch  creatures,  as,  deftitute  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  herd  together  merely  as  they  are  impelled 
by  the  force  of  inftinft.  Such  a  ftate  is  more 
propefly  to  be  called  gregarious^  than  fociablet 
becaufe  to  the  latter  term  is  always  applied  forac 
idea  of  a  difpofition  to  converfe,  and  to  communi- 
cate thought,  which  is  totally  inconfiftent  with  the 
nature  of  any  beings,  not  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  Ipeech, 

How  the  original  focieties  of  men  could  hav^ 
been  formed  without  the  aid  of  language,  or  lan- 
guage invented  without  fociety,  are  points  which 
the  difquifitions  of  thefe  writers,  however  inge- 
nious, are  far  from  enabling  us  to  fettle.  The  only 
rational  and  fatisfa^lory  method  of  folving  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  refer  the  origin  of  fpeech  to^  the  great 
Creator  himfelf  Not  that  it  is  necefiary  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  he  infpired  the  firft  parents  of  mankind 
with  any  particular  original  or  primitive  language ; 
but  that  he  made  them  fully  fenfible  of  the  power 
with  which  they  were  endued  of  forming  articulate 
founds,  gave  them  an  impulfe  to  exert  it,  and  left 
the  arbitrary  impofition  of  words  to  their  own 
>  *  choice* 
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choice*  Their  iagetiuity  was  left  to  itfelf  to  mul- 
Itiply  names,  as  new  ol^eds  occurred  to  their  ol>- 
&rvation;  and  thus  language  was  gradually  ad- 
vanced in  procefs  of  time  to  the  different  degrees 
of  copioufnefs  and  refinement,  which  it  has  reached 
among  various  nations. 

This  theory  is  conformable  to  the  defcription 
given  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  agrees  very  re- 
markably with  the  opinions  to  be  collected  from 
prophane  hidory.  Plato  maintains  that  the  ori^ 
ginal  language  of  man  was  of  divine  formation ; 
and  when  he  divides  words  into  two  clafies,  the 
primitive  and  the  derivative,  he  attributes  the  lat- 
ter to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  former  to 
the  immediate  communication  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. The  Egyptians,  from  whom  this  opinion  was 
probably  derived,  maintained  that  by  Thoth,  the 
^od  of  eloquence,  their  aneeftors  were  at  firft 
taught  to  articulate '. 

To 

.  p  Dr.  Johnfon  talking  of  the  origin  of  langiiage  faid,  ''  It 
inuft  have  come  by  infpiration :  a  thoufand,  nay  a  million  of  chil. 
dren  could  not  invent  a  language.  While  the. organs  are  pliable, 
there  is  not  underiHanding  enough  to  form  a  language ;  by  the 
time  that  there  is  underftanding  enough,  the  organs  are  become 
ftiff.  Wc  know  that  after  a  certain  s^  we  cannot  kam  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who  comes  to  England^ 
when  advanced  in  life,  ever  pronounces  Englifh  tolerably  welt; 
at  leaft.  fuch  inflances  are  very  rare.  When  I  maintain  that  lan- 
guage muft  have  come  by  infpiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  infpi- 
ration is  required  for  rhetoric,  an4  all  the  beauties  df  language ; 
{oTw^  mxetwnJuts  langtage,  wc  caa  conceive  that  he  may 

gradually 
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To  whatever  part  of  the  globe- we  clire6t  ouf 
view,  we  fliall  find  additional  reafons  to  conclude^ 
that  all  the  languages  now  fpoken  in  the  world 
were  derived  originaUy  from  one  and  the  fame 
iburce,  notwitMbnding  their  apparent  difference 
and  variety.  Wlien  we  remark  certain  words  ia 
Latin,  that  refemUe  others  in  Greek,  we  are  not 
furprifed,  confidering  the  intimate  connexion  which 
fubfifted  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  evident 
derivation  of  the  former  from  the  latter.  It  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  modern  tongues  were 
derived  from  the  ancient,  which  were  ipoken  in 
the  £ime  country.  Thus  all  the  prefent  languages 
and  diale£)»  ci  £tirope,  amounting  to  about  twenty* 
feven,  may  be  traced  to  the  Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Sclaownan.  But  when  we  obferve  that  certain 
words  uied  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  are  like 
thole  in  another  which  is  very  remote,  and  thjit 
fuch  words  have  exadly  the  fame  fignification,  and 
were  fo  ufed  long  before  the  prefent  inhabitants  had 
any  intercouife  with  each  other,  how  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for?  And  whence  arifes  the  afiinityia 
fome  remarkable  inftances  between  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Sanfcrit,  Greek  and  Chinefe, 
Englilh  and  Ai-abic,  Turkifh  and  Celtic,  Welfh  and 

|;radiially  fomi  modifications  of  it*  I  mean  only  that  infpiratioa 
leems  to  me  to  be  neaeSuy  to  gtve  man  the  faculty  of  fpeech ; 
to  inform  him  that  he  may  ha^e  fpeechi  which  I  thidk  he  coald 
no  moie  find  oat  widioat  inipiiation^  thsin  cows  or  hogs  would 
ilmk  <£  (mih  a  fiml^/'  £^wdl V  Life  of  Johnfon,  vol.  iii* 
p.  4fc» 

Arabic, 
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Arabic,  Latin  and  Otaheitap,  Latin  and  TurkhOfr, 
and  Englifli^and  Perfian  ? 

For  the  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions,  I  fliall  confine 
myfelf  principally  to  fuch  words  as  run  through  a 
variety  of  the  languages  I  have  mentioned :  and 
feveral  of  thefe  words  certainly  have  the  better 
claim  to  being  reputed  of  very  high  antiquity,  if 
not  antediluvian,  becaufe  it  is  fo  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  trace  any  modern  intercourfe,  fufficient  at 
leafl  to  eilabliih  imitation,  between  the  nations  that 
life  them. 


I.  The  word  fack  has  undergone  little  variation  in  Ian* 
g^ges  either  ancient  or  modem.  pttf  Hebrew,  oaxieor 
Greek,  faccus  Latin»  fack  Teutonic,  Gaelic,  and  WeUh, 
facco  Italian,  Portuguefe,  and  Spanifli,  ^sAfac  French. 

IL  Carim  in  Turkifh,  like  cams  in  Latin,  fignifies 
ielavedy  "Ip^  Hebrew,  pretiofura,  carum  efle.  Caru  in 
Welfh  is  to  love  ;  and  xa^Sta,  and  xol^^ls  in  Greek,  and  cor 
in  Latin,  are  from  the  fame  original  root. 

IIL  Dant  m  Welfli  is  a  tooth,  in  Indian  dandoriy  in  Latin 
rfenfem,  in  Greek  o^ovra,  in  Dutch  iant^  in  Turkiih  difcht 
in*  Saxon ^/an,  in  German  zariy  in  Hebrew  y^. 

IV.  Bod  is  Welfti  for  a  manfion,  in  Pedia  and  India  the 
fame  notion  is  exprefied  by  abad^  hence  the  Egyptian, 
Phrygian,  and  Macedonian  abydos;  in  Englifh  it  is  abode^ 
abide^  bedy  booths  Saxon  biden.  ITie  word  itfelf  ia  Welih 
is  byd. 

V,  Mars  is  derived  from  the  Oriental  word  Mar  a  lord, 
hence  mayor ^  and  major.  The  Greek  A^r,  from  which 
the  Latin  is  certainly  taken,  is  from  the  Celtic  A7\  clades. 
It  is  curious  to  obfenx,  tliat  in  the  Otaheitan,  a  prince  or 
chieftain  is  Aree. 

W.Henr 
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VL  Hen  old  in  Celtic,  h  the  Highland  /ean^  the  Chinefe 
^han^  pronounced  ^/an,  the  Latin  y^nex,  ]p?.fenuit. 

VII.  Cano  in  Latin  is  in  Welfli  canu.    In  Arabic  cainat 
is  a  fongftre&y  Heb.  DUp  canna  qui  agricolas  canere  erant     , 
foliti* 

VIIL  Some  Turkifli  and  Tartarian  words  are  allied  to 
the  Celtijc.  The  Turkiih  er,  the  Tartarian  Jrs^  the  Latin 
«rr  is  the  Celtic  vr,  and  gur,  a  man. 

IX*  Man  2^  the  name  for  a  Being  is  to  be  found  under 
Ibme  form  in  a  great  variety  of  languages  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  Teutonic,  Gothic,  Saxon,  German,  Runic, 
&c.  in  the  Greek  pnxv^if  fervus,  and  in  the  Latin  ho?7^iis  ; 
it  exifts  in  foemina  and  woman.  In  Sanfcrit  Maan-ooiho 
is  a  man. 

X,  Canis  a  dog,  in  Greek  xvwvy  is  in  Chinefe  keuen. 
,  XI.  Tor  is  a  word  extending  to  many  languages,  and 
conveying  the  fame  radical  idea:  it  fignifies  high  rock,  or 
fummit.  Tor  Saxon  a  high  pointed  rock,  or  fumsniL 
Pliny  fays,  that  the  Jbr-etae  inhabited  the  top  of  C^^ 
Cronea — hence  ro  of of,  mons,  and  the  land  Ti/ra  in 
Egypt.  From  1  or  comes  Mam/(?r  in  Derbyfliire,  and 
Tijrbay  in  Devon,  and  Gibral/flr,  which  ifr  a  Mooriili 
name.  Chitor  is  a  city  on  a  high  hill  in  India :  Tauxwk 
;s  the  largeft  mountain  in  Afia ;  Torus  a  mountain  in  Sicily,, 
near  Agrigentum.  Greek  rupts  and  Tw§(Wf  circuitus  muri ; 
turns  Latin,  HTD  Chaldaic,  2ed«s,  palatium  ;  IID,  a  moun- 
tain, tower,  Englifli. 

Not  only  the  conftruiSkion  and  formation  of  the  Englifli 
and  Perfian  languages  are  remarkably  {imilar  ;  but  there  are 
many  words  wholly  or  nearly  alike.  Thus  fukar  is  fugar, 
Jbireen  a  fyren,  bad  bad ;  burden  to  bear,  peeri  a  fairy, 
biden  to  be,  bufs  a  kifs,  peer  an  old  man,  teer  or  tear 
jnoifl,  dw  two,  pahar  four,  lib  a  lip,  jdmin  jeffamine,  bejt 
b^jft,  the  fuperlative  of  good;  femifcer  a  fey  meter,  nmn^ 
a  name,,  to  thou;  oe  he,  ain  or  ein  the  eye,  ei/ar  eafy^ 
&o.  to:. 

...      ^  Browne's  Sketches,  vol.  i. 

XIL  Words 
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XII.  Words  which  denote  numerals  are  very  fnxular  m  si 
variety  of  languages.  Take  for  examples  OTte  znA  Jmiri 
cne  in  Engliih  is  umis  in  Latin,  h  Greek,  an  Saxon,  an 
Gothic,  ein  German,  een  Dutch,  una  Italian  and  $})anifli» 
un  French,  aon  Irifh  and  Gaelic,  un  Wetfh,  Uynyn  Comifli^' 
Yunan  Armor ic. 

XIIL  FinxT^  in  the  language  of  the  Gipfies^  \%  ftaur^ 
Latin  quatuaVy  Greek  T6«rflfg6f,  French  carre  and  quatre^ 
Engli(h  fqtiare^  Perfic  chuhaur  and  ckaur^  WeHh  pedwar^ 
Godiic  JidweVy  and  among  the  Eolians  w€To§a.  The  mode 
of  reckoning  by  tens  is  common  to  moft  languages,  ancient 
and  modern. 

XIV.  There  is  the  fame  refemblance  with  refpeA  to  the 
4iame  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Deiis  is  Scz/f  in  Eolic,  Thoih- 
among  the  Egyptians  was  the  name  of  their  god  Mercuiyt 
and  anfwers  to  de^.  Wotk  and  g^iwth  in  the  Teutonic  is 
good.  Deiis  in  Welfli  is  Duw^  at  Mangalor  Deu^  ii^ 
Cambaia  Maha  Deu  is  magnus  Deus.  At  Mexico  Teu^ 
Irifli  Dia,  in  St.  Kilda  Tia,  in  China,  Ti  or  Tia.  The 
founds  of  £{and  /  are  verymuch  alike,  and  the  letters  are^' 
frequently  changed  for  each  other. 

XV.  llie  term  whidi  denotes  Death  id  in  many  Ian« 
goages  of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  extent.  Movs  Latin^ 
in  Greek  plo^®*  is  fate,  Hebrew  riD  to  die,  in  Perfian  nwr 
is  death,  murden  is  Turkifh  for  mori,  mir  Arabic,  at 
Surat  mor  is  to  kill,  in  Celtic  maiii)  to  die,  in  the  Ofchiaa 
tongue  mard  is  death,  and  in  Iflandic  viord  fignifies  the  fame 
as  our  word,  which  is  probably  of  Saxon  origin,  murder^ 
More  reinarkal)]e  than  all  is  the  Otaheitan  Moray ^  which ' 
fignifies  a  fepulchre. 

XV  L  Words  which  exprefs  near  degrees  of  relation(liii> 
extend  very  widely-  Father  in  Engliih,  in  Saxon  is/ader^ 
in  German  vater^  in  Belgic  vader,  in  lilandic  and  Daniflit 
fader y  in  Latin  pater,  and  in  Greek  tsfamp :  in  Perfian  it  i» 
pader,  in  Sanfcrit  peetre.  In  like  manner  may  be  traced 
ja»  Papa,  Abbot,  Pope,  &c. 

XVII.  Mother  is  in  Qx^^  m^^  Vk  Latb  mater,  in 

Saxon 
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Saxon  mothef'j  meder^  medderj  in  German  mutter ^  mtuHer^ 
mudery  in  Spanifli  and  Italian  madrey  in  Danifli  moder^ 
Dutch  moetery  Perfian  rnddevj  and  in  Szv^cnimatree.  Mam^ 
one  of  the  earlieft  words  pronounced  by  Englifli  children,  is 
Welfti  for  a  woman^s  breaft,  Latin  mamma :  from  giving 
fuck  a  nurfe  in  Welih  is  called  mammaetk;  2l  mother 
vmmy  and  mamma ;  in  Arabia,  and  in  Lapland  it  is  am, 
in  Hebrew  DK.  The  Hindoos  fay  mamma  Havah,  for 
mother  Eve. 

XVIIL  Brother yf rater — Gothic  brothary  Danifli  brodery 
Sclavonian  bratVy  Perfian  buraudery  Galic  btathairy  in 
Irifli  bratairy  Welfh  brawd. 

XIX.  The  Twoow— German  memrf,  Danifli"  m^mCy  Greek 
rpiency  Belgic  m^ncy  Saxon  maeriy  Laponic  manruiy  Arabic' 
manaky  Perfian  mah  or  maw ;  then,  by  the  change  of  m 
for  /,  which  is  very  common,  in  Latin  it  is  lunay  in  Scla- 
vonian lunay  in  Irifli  luariy  in  Celtic  luuy  in  Greek  (e-leney 
in  Gaul  elaney  in  Welfli  Ihoery  Armoric  toary  and  in  Cornilh 
lur,  Hebrew  H22b.     The  white  of  the  mooil. 

XX.'  As-»3f  iii  Greek,  4  ftar,  in  Latin  7?eWtf,  feXXw  orior 
Heb.  ^^^nlucifet;  in  French  e/laile  or etoilCy  in  Perfic y?^r, 
hence  Eftery  Eajier ;  and  the  Phenician  AJiarte  in  India  is 
jtarra. 

XXI.  Water  in  Welfli  is  dxvTy  and  fo  it  Is  in  Irifli  •  in 
the  Phrygian  language  it  is  yd4>r :  what  is  this  but  viw^ 
Greek,  water  Englifli. 

XXII.  Wine — vin  French,  vmo  Ital.  Spanifli,  and  Por- 
tuguefe ;  vinum  Latin,  o»vov,  accufative,  Greek,  X^  Hebrew, 
givin  Welfli, 

I  could  fliow  the   coincidence  in  many  more 
points  between  Greek  and  Sanfcrit,  between  the 
dialect  of  the  Hebrides  and  the '  remote  language  ■ 
of  China:  I  could  perhaps  afcertain  the  exiftence 
of  many  Celtic  and  Egyptian  Avords  in  China, 

VOL.  T.  '    H  whicli 
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l^hich  prove  the  ancrent  connexion  between  the 
original  families  of  the  earth,  the  immediate 
defcendants  of  Japhet  and  Ham  the  Sons  of  Noah : 
but  the  limited  nature  of  my  plan  makes  it  neeef- 
fary  to  refer  fuch  of  my  readers  as  ar<5  deiiroua  of 
pnrfiiing  this  curious  inveftigation,  to  the  learned 
works  of  Sammes,  Pczron,  Junius^  Skinner,  and 
Parkhui-ft ; — to  Rowland's  Mona,  and  Williams'Sw 
Primitive  Chriftianity. 

This  identity  or  refemblance  nu>re  or  ^efs  exa^ 
of  names  which  denote  thtfame  ideas,,  and  thde 
•  ideas  fbme  of  the  mod  ftriking  and  important  to 
mankind  in  every  age  of  fociety,  feems  to  point  to 
the  fame  fource.     It  feems  highly  probable  there- 
fore, that  one  original  fountain  of  fpeech,  and  one 
only,  has  produced  not  only  thofe  various  fireams 
of  diaion,.fuch  as  the  Celtic,  that  have  been  long 
dried  up ;  but  fupplied  thofe  likewife,  fuch  as  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe,  that  ftill  continue  to 
flow.     Hence  the  accounts  recorded  by  Mofes  of 
the  primeval  race  of  men  fpeaking  one  language, 
and  their  fubfequent  difperfion  in  confequence  of 
the  confufion  of  tongues  which   took   place  at 
Bab^l,  receives  ftrong  confirmation.  •  Thefe  are  fa6ls 
which  furnifli  the  beft  reafon  for  the  uniformity  we 
have  noticed,  and  they  could  not,  on  any  other 
principle,  be  accounted  for,  in  a  manner  fo  fatisfac- 
tory  to  reafon,  or  fo  confident  with  the  tenor  of 
ancient  hiftory. 

^  Language 
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Lsnguage  kep(  pace  with  the  progrtdk  of  invea^ 
tiODf  and  the  cultivation  of  the  miud  urged  mcm^ 
kind  to  the  increafe  and  improyement  of  the 
{bands,  by  whidiits  didates  were  communicated  to 
the  ear.  From  deaotiog  the  perc^ions  of  fenfe, 
Ihey  proceeded  to  reprefent  by  words  the  inftru* 
oaenta  and  operations  of  art,  th.d  flights  of  (aney, 
the  dedofiipns  of  reafon,  and  the  refults  of  obfer^ 
vation  ^nd  e;icperience.  Hence  may  be  traced  the 
progrefs  of  poetry,  hiftory,  apd  philofophy.  Thus 
mal  expreflion,  ifirom  being  in  its  early  age  the 
child  of  neceffity,  becatpe  the  parent  of  ornament ; 
and  words,  originally  the  rude  and  uncouth  drefles 
of  ideas,  have  been  improved,  as  focietyhas  ad« 
vanced  to  higher  degrees  of  refinement,  into  their 
moft  fpicndid  and  m^  beautiful  decorations. 

II.  Origin  and  Progref§  of  Letters. 

*  To  lix  the  fleeting  founds  as  foon  as  they  are 
l)reathed  from  the  lips,  and  to  reprefent  ideas 
feithfully  to  the  eye  as  foon  as  they  are  formed  in 
the  mind,  by  certain  determinate  charafters,  are 
the  wonderful  poperties  of  letters.  Thofe  to 
whom  books  have  frpni  their  childhood  been  fami- 
liar, and  who  view  literature  only  in  its  prefent 
advanced  date  ,(^  improve^^mt,  ca^ioipt  form  a 
juft  efiimate  pf  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
firft  application  of  fymbols  or  figns  to  the  expreffion, 
^f  ideas.  The  pidures  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  of  tbe  Egyptiai^?,  were  without 
doubt    \ery  ingeoipus    devices,    and   mark    the 

H  S  various 
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various  efforts  which  human  ingenuity  can  make 
towards  expreffing  what  paffes  in  the  mind,  by 
obje^ls  of  fight:  but  it  comes  not  within  the 
province  of  the  art  of  painting  to  reprefent  a  fuc- 
ceifion  of  thoughts ;  and  its  operations  are  very 
tedious  and  circuitous ;  fo  that  fuch  a  mode  of 
information  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the  aftivity  and 
the  variety  of  mental  exertions.  The  great  excd- 
lence  of  letters  confifts  in  their  fimplicity ;  by  a 
fmall  number  of  chara6lers,  repeated  and  varioufly 
combined,  all  words  are  expreffed  with  equal  pre- 
cifion  and  facility.  They  pofTefs  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  all  other  artificial  vehicles  of  thought, 
by  communicating  with  the  utmoft  eafe  the  various 
conceptions  of  the  mind.  By  their  affifiance  in 
carrying  on  epiftolary  correfpondence,  the  warm 
eflfufions  of  affe6lion  and  friendihip  are  conveyed 
even  to  the  mod  remote  countries;  and  the 
conftant  intercourfe  of  commerce,  fcience,  and 
learning,  is  maintained  in  defiance  of  all  the 
obftacles  of  .diftance^     Learning  is  indebted  to 

«  The  application  of  letters  to  fome  of  the  moft  important  afiairs 
of  life  is  touched  upon  with  great  elegance  by  Palamedes,  a  Hero 
in  the  Trojan  war>  who  claims  the  invention. 

Taxei  xar*  oixvf  tt/ipI  smftto'^M  ita^t,      , 
Tpw^ailet  ^etnetv.  Toy  >MQotl»  ^  fihtett, 

Euripid.  Fragment,  Edit.  Barnes,  p.  487. 

letters 
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ktters  for  its  difFuiion  and  continuance,  and  ta 
them  genius  and  virtue  owe  the  rewards  of  lafting 
fame.  Oral  tradition  is  fleeting  and  uncertain : 
it  is  a  fiream,  which,  as  it  infenfibly  flows  into  the 
ocean  of  oblivion,  is  mixed  with  the  impure  foil 
of  arror  and  falfehood.  But  letters  fiirnifh  the 
unfuUied  memorials  of  truth,  and  impart  to  fuc-' 
ceffive  generations  the  perfeft  records  of  knowledge* 
They  conftitute  the  light,  glory,  and  ornament 
of  civilized  man ;  and  when  the  voice  of  the  phi-* 
lofopher,  the  poet,  and  the  fcholar,  and  even  the 
facred  words  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  himfelf^ 
are  heard  no  more,  letters  record  the  bright  ex- 
amples of  virtne,  and  teach  the  ineftimable  leflbns 
of  fcience,  learning,  and  revelation  to  every  age, 
and  to  every  people. 

We  cannot  fail  to  obferve  the  great  variety  ii^ 
the  modes  of  writing,  which  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  nations,  as  the  Chinefe,  . 
place  their  letters  perpendicularly,  and  write. from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  greateft. 
number  have  followed  the  movement  of  the  hand 
from  left  to  right,  which  to'  an  European  appears 
moft  natural  and  eafy :  accordingly  all  the  weftern 
nations,  place  their  letters  in  this  order.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the  Eafl:^ 
particularly  of  the  Egyptians,  Phcenicians,  Ara^ 
bians,  arid  Hebrews,  to  purfue  the  oppofite  pra^ftice^ 
and  write  from  right  to  left.    .  .       , 

Thefe  various  modes  pf  arrangem^rrt  may  give 
fome  plaufibility  to  the  opinion,  that  each  particular 

H  3  people 
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people  were  the  inventors  of  their  own  alphabet. 
A  prefumption  fo  favourable  to  national  vanity  hdi 
accordingly  prevailed,  d^  the  Egyptians  attributed 
tlie  origin  of  their  letters  to  Mercury,  the  Greeks  to 
Cadmus,  and  the  Latins  to  Saturn.  This  opinion 
ardfe  from  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  thdib 
whd  firft  introduced,  or  made  improvements  in, 
the  graphic  art.  For  it  feeihs  highly  probable, 
that  all  the  alphabets  now  known  atid  ufed,  werfe 
originally  derived  ftom  one  and  the  fame  fourcey 
and  were  brought,  at  various  periods  of  time,  intrt 
different  countries. 

Caii  any  two  fetts  6f  letters  appear  to  thfi  eye 
more  diffimilar,  than  tiie  Hebrew  and  the  Englijh  ? 
Yet  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  latter  werfc  de- 
rived from  the  formerj  And  if  we  attend  to  the 
ingenious  arguments  of  Bp*  Wirbuiton,  we  may 
carry  the  origin  of  letter*  higher  than  to  tfee  Jewilh 
nation,  and  refer  them  to  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phicfe.  He  iiates,  upon  the  author itj^  of  sneieht 
Writers,  that  throughout  hiany  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  coAvieying  ideas  by  iigns— 
that  pi^ures  were  firft  nfed  as  the  reprefentativesof 
thoughts,  and  in  procefs  of  time  alphabetical  cha«» 
Tjifters  were  fubftituted,  as  an  eafier  and  more  com- 
pendious mode  of  communioation,  than  the  vague 
ufe  of  arbitrary  marks  ^  Mofes,  the  great  iaw^ 
giver  of  the  Jews,  brought  letters  with  the  reft  of 

'  Divine  L^atioi^  t,  ii,  p.  387^  &c. 

his 
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kis  karaing  from  flgypt ;.  and  he  fimpUfied  their 
forms,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abui^  to  which  th^ 
would  have  been  liable,  as  fyinbolical  chaiader^, 
among  a  people  fo  much  incHned  to  fuperftition  as 
the  Jews.     From  the  Jews  this  alphabetical  mod^ 
of  writing  pafled  to  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  or 
perhaps  was  common  to  them  all  at  the  fame  time- 
Tb^  Greek  authOTS  mzuotaiaed  that  Cadmus  and 
h\^  Choeniciaii  oompaniocu»  introduced'  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  into  Greece.    Herodotus  records  the 
carioiis  f&&  that  he  iaw  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  in  th^ 
tempk^if  Apolloy  three  tripods  inscribed  with  Ca4* 
meian  letters^  which  very  much  refembied  the  lonic^ 
It  is  tori  well  known  to  require  aiaiy  detail  of  pcoo^ 
that  tlie  ItEHnans  were  taught  their  letters  by  the 
Greeks.     Tadtus  has  jem^rked  the  fimilarity  of 
the  Rom^n  ci^rader  to  the  mqfk  aacient  Greek, 
that  jSf  the  Felafgic ;  aad  the  &me  obfervation  is 
jnade  hy  Pliny,  an4  confirmed  by  the  iflfcriptioiii 
OH  an  ancient  tablft  of  brai^,  dedicated  to  Mi- 
.nerva,     By  the  Romans  their  alphabet  was  com- 
municated to  the  Goths,  and  the  nations  of  mo- 
deifi  Europe.     And  if  evidence  to  this  detail  of 
external  proofs  be  wanted,  ^he  curious  may  fur- 
nifli  tUemfelves  with  very  f^ificient  arguments,  in 
the  authentic  hxfcriptioiis  of  antiquity  which  time 
b^  %£ire4  by  confidering  attentively  the  wder, 
the  names,  and  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  the 
^  ieveral  alphabets  juft  iwentio»ed ;  and  by  examining 
in  the  learned  works- of  Montfaucon,  Shuckford, 
and  Warburton,   the   charafters  themfelves,    how 
they  have  gradually  been   altered,  and .  have  de- 
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vkted  from  the  firft  forms  through  fucceffive 
changes,  previous  to  their  affuming  the  ihapes  aitd 
figures  under  which  they  at  prefent  appear  «. 

III.  CharaBcriftic  Di^inBions  betxveen  ancient  and' 
modern  Languages. 

The  formation  of  the  modern  languages  of  Eu* 
rope  is  intimately  conneded  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  dark  ages.  The  Latin  language  began  to  be 
corrupted  in  the  fifth  century,  as  foon  as  the  Goths 
and  Lombards,  both  of  Avhom  derived  their  origin 
from  Germany,  had  gained  polTeflion  of  Italy. 
From  the  reign  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  who 
laboured  to  foften  the  rough  manners  of  the  Goths 
by  the  refinements  of  learning,  the  Italian  lan- 
guage gradually  affumed  its  form  and  charafter ; 
and  its  deviation  from  the  Latin  was  particularly 
marked  by  the  ufe.  of  articles  inftead  of  the  varia- 
tions of  cafes,  and  of  auxiliar  verbs  inftead  of  many 
changes  of  tenfes. 

In  proportion  as  the  Goths  made  more  fuccefe- 
ful  and  extenfive  ravages  in  the  Roman  empire, 
their  phrafeology  was  blended  with  that  of  their 
captives,  and  the  coarfe  diale6l  of  Provence  and 
Sicily  contributed  many  ingredients  to  the  compo- 

«  Stillingfleet,  v,  i,  c.  i.  fed.  20.  Shuckford's  Connexions, 
V.  i.  p.  223.  Mitford,  v,  i.  p.  88-  Herodotus,  1.  v.  Terpficb* 
fed,  5;8,  59.  p.  30)6.  edit.  Gronov.  Taciti  Ann.  1.  xi.  Plinii 
Nat.  Hift.   1,    vii.  c,  Iviii.     Goguct's  Origin  of  Laws,   v.  i. 
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fitioB  of  the  Italian  language ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fufion  of  the  precious  and  bafcr  metals  at 
the  conflagration  of  Corinth  is  faid  to  have  pro-^ 
duced  the  valuable  mixture,  which  derives  its  name 
from  that  celebrated  city.  As  in  the  features  of 
the  Italian  ladies,  the  curious  traveller  may  now 
difcern  a  ftriking  likenefs  of  the  faces  engraved  on 
antique  gems;  fo  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
be  may  difcover  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  it  is  derived.  If  it  wants  the 
ftrength  and  majefty  of  the  Latin,  it  inherits  that 
delicacy  and  melodious  flow  of  expreffion,  which 
never  foil  to  charm  every  reader  of  tafte,  in  the 
works  of  Dante,  Arioflo,  Petrarch,  Machiave^ 
Algarotti,  and  Metaftafio.  It  is  the  lingular  glory 
of  Italy,  that  while*  the  early  poets  and  biftorians 
of  France  and  England  are  become  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  obfolete,  her  writers,  who'flouriflied  fo  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  are  read  with  the  fafliion- 
able  authors  of  the  preietit  times,  and  fliare  their 
popularity  and  applaufe. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks,  a  people  of 
Germany,  under  the  command  of  Pharamond,  in- 
vaded France,  and  conquered  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants, the  Celts  and  Romans.  By  a  mixture  of 
the  dialed;  of  thefe  people  the  French  language 
was  formed,  which  gradually  polifhing  the  rude 
expreflSons  and  uncouth  phrafeology  obfervable  in 
its  firft  writers,  has  acquired  in  later  times  a  great 
degree  pf  precifion,  delicacy^  and  elegance. 

w 
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Between  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  thofe  of  modern  times,  a  very  remarkab}^ 
difFerence  prevails.  The  prepofitions  of  the  latter 
fiipply  the  place  of  the  cafes  of  the  former;  and 
p&  thefe  prepofitions  are  of  a  very  abftrad  and  ge<» 
»eral  nature,  they  fliew  the  prc^reis  of  the 
moderns  in  metaphyfical  reafoning.  Auxiliary 
yerbs  are  ufed  inftead  of  many  of  the  anciept 
tenfes :  thefe  forms  of  expreffion  contribute  greatly 
Ao  fimpUfy  modern  languages,  in  point  of  rudi- 
ments and  firil  principles,  and  confequently  resider 
them  more  eafy  to  be  acquired.  Still  howevier 
they  Hre  fubjed  to  faults^  which  nearly  counter- 
l>a^ce  their  excellence  i  for  ttiey  are  weakiSr  in 
CKpreffion,  lefs  harmonious  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and,  as  the  conflru&ioQ  of  the  words  necel&- 
>iiy  fixes  them  to  particular  fituatiioni  in  a  fen  tpnce» 
iiiey  are  lefs  adapted  to  the  uies  of  poetry. 

Another  very  remajbabte  difiindion  prevails  in 
poetry.  Thofe  efFufions  of  faney  which  the 
moderns  exprefs  in  rhyme,  the  ancients  conveyed 
in  metres  In  the  claffic  authors,  the  quantity  of 
words  is  fixed,  the  various  combinations  of  long 
and  iliort  fyllables  give  a  pleating  variety  to  pro- 
nunciatioB,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  recufer 
every  word  more  diftind  and  harmonious  to  the 
ear.  Rhyme  was  the  invention  of  a  dark  aBd 
taflelds  ag^,  and  is  generally  thought,  when  it 
predomimites  in  the  poetry  of  a,  language,  as .  ft 
does  in  the  French,  to  indicate  a  want  rf  ftrength 
^nd  fpirit     It  is  the  glory  c^  the  Engli/h  langus^e 

to 
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to  be  cap&ble  of  fupf^iorting  blank  teife ;  which 
the  Fi*effch>  fttom  its  want  of  dniel-gy  and  vigour^ 
ouinot  admit  even  in  tra]gic  tsompofition. 

Rhyme  i$  frequently  the  fource  of  rediKidtncy 
and  feeblenefs  of  expreffion ;  as  even  among  the 
n»ft  aflftiired  NWfitets  inftaiiceg  frequently  occiir  of 
the  f^fe  beinf  fo  ^nch  e:3tpanded,  as  to  k»  on  that 
adcotent  extremely  ^veakencd,  becaufe  the  poet  is 
undtr  the  i^fec^flity  of  cloSng  his  eouplets  mtk, 
cotte(^t»^ng  f6unds>  The  tranilation  of  Ho^tr 
by  3Pc^,  and  of  Virgil  by  Drydeo>  sflford  ftiikiog 
pto6f%  of  the  itfuth  of  this  obfervation.  The 
"^rbofe  paflfiig^^  ih  ti^atiy  of  the  fined  tragedies  of 
-Corneiltej  Racilie,  and  Votlaire,  arife  from  the 
faTtte  caufe.  In  rhynie  the  fenfe  is  ufoally  clofed 
with  the  firft  line,  tor  at  leaft  with  the  fecoad. 
This  prddooes  a  tedious  uniformity,  which  is  par- 
ticularly uttpleafitig  to  thofe,  whcrfe  eart  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  varied  pbriods  of  thfe  daffi.c  authors. 
Rhyme  appears  riot  fo  well  adapted,  to  grand  and 
long,  as  to  gay  and  ihort  compofitions.  Its  per- 
petual repetition  in  the  Hetiriade  of  Voltaire  is 
tirefome:  in  the  ftantos  6f  the  Faily  Queen  of 
SpeAcer  lift  recurrence,  although  ftated  and  uni- 
fbrm,  is  more  tolerable,  becaufe  the  paufes  ate 
more  varied :  but  it  certainly  is  of  all  compofitions 
beft  fuited  to  the  lively  turn  of  fen  epigram,  and 
the  ludiorons  ddbriptions  of  a  mock-heroia  As  a 
proof  how  little  rhyme  6aft  contribute  to  the 
eflential  be^niies  of  lK>etry,  thofe  perfbns  are 
efteemed  the  beft  readers,  who  pay  the  leaft  regard 
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to  its  regular  and  dated  return,  and  attend  only 
to  fuch  paufes,  as  the  fenfe  of  an  author  naturally 
points  out  This  maybe  confidered  as  no  flight 
proof  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  good  blank 
verfe,  and  the  ancient  metrical  compofitions. 

.  A  wider  and  more  accurate  furvey  of  natuvev 
and  a  more  diligent  cultivation  of  art,  by  gradually 
opening  new  channels  of  knowledge,  have  in- 
creafed  thp  number  of  words.  Hence  we  find, 
that  the  moderns  excel  the  ancients  in  copioufneft 
t>f  language  tipon  many  fubjefts,  of  which  abundant 
inilances  occur  in  the  terms  which  exprefs  certain 
metals,  femimetals,  earths,  plants,  animals,  amufe- 
ments,  and  recreations,  various  machines,  imple- 
ments, and  materials  employed  in  agriculture, 
navigation,  and  chemiftry.  In  feveral  branches  of 
icience,  in  addition  to  all  that  was  before  afcer- 
tained,  difcoveries  have  been  made,  which  were 
entirely  unknown  in  ancient  times^ 

This  greater  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge 
refult  from  the  operations  of  the  fpjrit  of  enter- 
prize,  and  the  diligent  ardour  of  refearch,  which 
have  explored  new  paths,  and  improved  upon 
former  difcoveries.  But .  it  may  abate  the  triumph 
of  the  moderns  to  refleQ;,  that  much  of  their 
fuperior  knowledge  may  be  the  natural  confequence 
of  living  in  the  later  ages  of  the  world.  Future 
generations,  if  they  are  a6live  and  iuquifitive,  will 
.poffefs- the  fame  afccndency  ovejr  the  prefenti  and 

the 
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the  advancement  of  language  will  contmue  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and 
fciences. 

*  r 

By  tracing  the  variety  of  languages  and  alpha- 
bets to  one  fource,  we  fimplify  fut^ed;s  of  curious 
inquiry ; .  and  we  extricate  ourfelves  from  that 
perplexity,  in  which  we  Ihould  be  involved,  if  we 
rcje^ed  an  opinion  fo  conformable  to  reafon,  and 
which  the  more  accurate  is  our  exarnination 
into  ancient  hiftory,  the  more  grounds  we  find  to 
adopt  And  it  is  a  pleafing  circumftance  to 
obferve,  that  w^hile  we  maintain  a  fyftem,  fup- 
ported  by  the  moft  refpe6lable  profane  authorities, 
we  ftrengthen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Jewifli  language,  and  corroborate, 
with  refped  to  its  origin,  the  relations  of  the  hdtf 
Scriptures, 

Our  remarks  likewife  on  the  nature  of  language, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  their  comparative 
excellence  and  defers,  may  lead  to  many  ufefiil 
inquiries  and  refleftionis,  as  the  progrefs  of  human 
knowledge  is  fo  clofely  connedled  with  the  fubjedl. 
The  art  of  writing  has  been  the  great  lineans  of 
enlightening  the  underftanding,  arid  foftening  the  ^ 
manners,  and  the  great  inftrument  of  improving 
focial  life,  and  ftrengthening  its  ties.  To  confide 
the  advantages,  which  the  improvement  of  lan- 
guages, and  of  this  art,  have  conferred  upon 
mankind,  would  open  a  boundlefs  field  of  obfer- 

vation. 
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vation.  Our  range  of  remark  v^uld  be  equally 
vague  and  unprc^tabld,  if  we  were  to  indulge  tbf? 
pleafing  fpeculation  of  enlarging  upon  the  nu- 
merous languages  which  have  been,  or  are  now 
fpoken  in  the  moft  civilized  parts  of  the  world.  It 
belongs  to  our  plan  to  confine  our  attention  to 
fubjefts  of  more  obvious  utility,  and  to  confider 
thofe  languages  cmly,  which  intereft  us  on  accqunt 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  and  the  in- 
formation which  they  convey. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

Tke  Englijh  Language. 

1  HE  impreffions  made  by  the  conquerors  who 
have  fettled  in  any  particular  nation  ai*e  in  feur 
reipefts  raore  clearly  to  be  traced,  than  by  th^  - 
change  they  have  produced  in  the  language  of  the 
natives.  This  obfervation  may  be  applied  with  pe- 
culiar prppriety  to  our  oirn  country :  for  after  the 
SaKons  had  fubdued  the  Britons,  they  introduced 
into  England  their  own  language,  which  was  a 
dialed  of  the  Teutonic  or  Gc^bic*  From  the  fragr 
ments  of  the  Saxon  laWs,  hiftory,  and  poetry  fiill 
extant,  we  have  many  proofs  to  convince  us,  that 
it  was  capable  of  expreffing  with  a  great  degree  of 
copioufnefs  and  energy  the  fentiments  of  a  civi*- 
lized  people.  For  a  period  of  fix  hundred  years 
no  confiderable  variation  took  place.  William  the 
Conqueror  promoted  another  change  of  language, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
and  caufed  the  Norman  French  to  be  ufed,  both 
in  his  own  palace,  and  in  the  courts  of  juftice; 
and  it  became  in  a  ihort  time  current  among  all 
the  higher  orders  of  his  fubjeds.  The  conftant 
intercourfe,  ^Mch  fuKifted  between  France  and 
England  ^or  feveral  centuries,  introduced  a  very 
confiderable  addition  of  terms;    and  they  were 
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adopted  with  very  flight   deviation  -  ftnijn '  their 
origiual)  as  is  evident  from  the  works  oS  our  early 
writers,  particularly  Cliaiicer,  Gower,  and  Wiokliffc^  . 
and  many  other  aifthors  quoted  by  Warton  in  Ijkis 
curious  and  entertaining  Hiftory  of  Engliih  Poetiy.,  • 
Sfch  were  the  grand  fources  of  the  Englifl)  tongu^.;  ' 
but  the  flream  has  been  from  time  .to  timt  stug^ 
mented  by  the  copious  influx  of  the  Latin  and. 
other  languages^  with  which  the,  purfuit9  of  comr 
merce,  the  cultivation  of  learning,  apd  the-  pro^ 
grefs  of  the  arts,  have  lUiade  our  anc^ftors  and 
ourfelves  acquainted.  > 

ThjEJ  fame  x^untries,  w^ich  have  fuppJied  (^Iw 
Euglifli  witli..iiiipi^vement|s^  have  fuxniflied  the  ; 
various  torms  by  which  thisy.ar^  denptecjl.   /Mi^flcy    . 
ibulpture,  a^id  paintings  borrowed  their  expre^iaDS^ 
from  Italy;   tlie  words   ufed   in    navigation    are 
taken  from  tlie  inJiabitants  of  Fi9,nder$ia|¥l  HoUi^Qd ;   ) 
the;  French  have  fupplied  the  expreffiona  ttfedia. 
fortification   and  military  af&irs.     T,he  t^ripn^  flf  : 
mathematics  and   philofophy  are  borrowed  from 
Latin  andfGr^ek.     In  the  Saxon  may  be  fouiicl 
all  words  of  general  ufe,  as  well  as  thofe  vhiffa   '\ 
belc^g  to  agriculture^  and  the-  common,  m^cihari 
nical  a^'ts..    .  ,    .  .  .    ,,  ;.,., :   •• 

But  notwitlifiajnding  the  Englifli  langM^fi;  c^Qi  * . 
bo|fl;,of ,  fo  l^tle  fimplicity  as  to  its  origin,  yet  jft,  . 
its  ,gmramatical  conftru^ipn  it  ^  beafs  aj.  cJpfQ  ^^r^- ;  • 
iemblance  to  Hebrew,  the  mofl^.  fimple,  language  of 
antiquity*.    Jt&^wordi|  d^j^rt  Ic^s  from  thp 

.  j^;  forrni 
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ttiB  utmoam  lifiiNKf  A«£  lid 

fwiri,  >  tkhm  liioi^  iilf ;biijr  otiisr  tntiioM  ftwgiiei 

ctfir;  md  it  k  oMfrii^  As  itiffitrctif:  d«grc«ir  elf 
conipstriron,  that  chati^  wm  wmie  iti'  the  -aiAjim* 
tive8.  There  is  only  one  conjugation  of  the  verte, 
fenH  oF  iHtich  iB«kld)Qro  iiin;  tmi'ied  M  ^k^  ind 
<iAmtsiwte  mfy  tmti'4n^  three  dmx^  cfteinw' 
AsdoQi  AimMl  all  the  fhodlfiaciaiis  c(  tinie  are 
mpetteihy ait^liliafy  vnte ;  artithe  ^otbs  thtttt^ 
fttvai  |ire^9^  ki  many  tnftatices  r^  mafHy,  ami 
hi  ibnie  cafes  exa^^  their  nudkkV  fomi  in  the  dtf^ 
feieitt  tettiet^  The  dtibrimiaacing  powen  of  tkek 
aawliaejr  verbs  ave  df  peat  ufe  \n  enprtf&ng  the 
diilbeot  tfiotida.  Th^  aftioto  t^KTelfe^  ft  iirfktng 
]MiMii)avkj%  diflfevitig  ffoiff  thit  to  moft  otiitr  Ian* 
giia^^  fi>f  it  h  ivtdteliiiBUe,  sind  cMnmon  to  ai 
garie«  Thk  fimpHeity  of  fU^uaffre  t^dariy  ow 
ImqpBdi^  ftiueh  iiafier  1»  a  learner  tlfti#  lialktt  m 
fpAk^  ill  wlMh  the  vmridtlon^  of  tMf  V)^b«  Itk 
panicilte  are  very  tiuttferdM^  ettmp^ii,  4tfd  dlf^ 
fieidt  to  bd  retained* 

. .  ■    >      .       .  ■ 

The  BngiMfe  language  k  trnffotm  k  !«i  dtfmpo^ 
6^Kt^  Mniik  ^%Ulatiti«^a#e  fAt  frbhi  beitfg  nti^ 
meroui;  The  di^ftiebft^^ih  the  geiide^e  of  hotiwi 
aiv^qgyeeibit  t<y  drevMyre  bf  things,  and  ttte  ndt 
i^pliad  wi^  ll^ '  t^Hee^  whieh  ptty^tAU  hf  maifjf 
Mlltei^iiaif^gM.  ^  Tlfe  ^mkf  of  eohflf^ti6Kbi^  li 
mare  Heafy  an!ei  fitupie^  than  thttf  of  Latin  antl 
diiBakr  it  btts  no  gAidet<^  of  a^fti^  lior  any 
gerunds,  fupines,  or  variety  kff  'JM*jttgiatio*i; 
Th^e  peculiarities  give  it  a  philofophicai  cbarao* 

vojL.  r.  I  ter; 
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ier;-  mod  «b  ite  :teniis;.aie;ftmQg,  csxproffiv^  and 
4D£»pmi8t  no  latigQage  f^^  e^culated  to 

&cilitate<th«  intercouffc  of  mankind^  as  i  univer&l 
Anedium  irf*  commimicatmit. 

:    Since  the  Gnrnnnsrs  of  Lowth  and  PiidMeyy 

iand  the  Di^Uonafy  of  Johnfon  have  been  podbN* 

iiflied,  our  language  has  been  brought  nearer  to  a 
£xed  ftandard.  It  is  now  confidered,  hiow  tipaa 
ever,  as  an  obje6l  of  grammatical  rules,  and  re- 
gular iyntax.  Its  idioms  are  more  acouiateiy 
ftfcertained  by  a  oHnparifoa  of  pafiages  leisAed 
irara  the  beft  authors.  The  derivations  .aietiiu»l 
from  their  original  iburces  with  greater  prccUiCEn:; 

^and  its  orthography  is  noir  moreredueed  tofetticd 
roles*    To  the  labours  of  Johnfon^  as  a  lieanoh 

^grapheTj  our  nation  is.  under  great  obligHticnm; 

land  if  be  lias  in  fomei^ftances  failed  in  ddigenoe 
of  refearch,  or .  extent  of  plan,,  we  muft  at  Jeaft 
be:  jeady  to  aIloW|..  that  he  has  contributeLmore 
than  any  of  his  countrymen  towards  the  duotda- 
tion  of  his  fubjed ;    he  hasv  given  his  definitions 

ti^  wordb  wal^  grot: dearneft^  and  clmfiriiied.^ 
by  a  detail  of  quotatioiOxiroD^/thje  left  sotfaans. 
There  is  p^haps  no  book,  pi^ofefledly  written  upon 

.a.p(hiMogiGal.f^)7]e^  that  can  give  tol^e^gbers 
M  .w|di^ii.rto.j^atiws;  Jb  juft. ajyt  jadymO^OTiifc  m 

-idBa;.<xf  pm  Upg^gGi.:0j^:€^  wA  tlm 

zt^x^nca  -of,  our  wr|t«vs  :\rlbe  Pjrefii^  tfor  iiis 
I)iAii»Uiiy.is:  a  mofl^acxw^te^  and  jkfervi^y  aA« 
niired  co^pofitioy.  >      .     r 

^  The 


k:^* 
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Mak^  to  latiit^l^  fGaeekp-^hai  teen  ^oqnd^ 
atid  &tis(Sd&o0^JtrBaedi(i  dkitc^lhofe  whidi  arr ^ 
Saicon  origiti  were  a  kngJtkiteTpi^^jri^  wiljiotit 
fafficient  inveftigation.  The  Author  of  the  "  'Di- 
*^:  .verfibns  of  Piiiiey  ^,  '^  wliofe  nacbiii^l  aeiitcsiefs  iind 
^tiira  fiar^  metaphyficsal  vefearch  pecufiarly  qtoaKfied 
4ifdi  ^DT  ikch'a  taik,  has  dfrfefted*  his  attention:  to 
1i«L)  fiti:ge£i;;  and^  &e  ingenious  theory  which  fie 
has  "Amned,  relpe&iDg  the  origin  of  the  indeclinable 
fpattsf  of  j(peech|  was  remarkably  confirmed  by  hfs 
knowledge  of  Saxon.  He  has  proved  very  elearl^, 
that  mai^' of  our  adverbs^  conjun^ons,  and  pee* 
pofitiom,  which  are  commonly  thought  to  have  no 
Unification,  when  detached  from  other  words,  are 
derived  from  obfcJete  verbs,  or  nouns,  the  mean* 
ing  of  which  they  refpedively  retain ;  but  which 
havci  been  Shortened  for  general  convenience,  and 
OQtnipted  by  Imgth  of  time.  Such  a  difcpvery  is 
vahial^  not  only  on  accoukit  of  the  light  it 
^brmm  iipon  thde  parts  of  our  language  which 
havetbean  too  iOiightly  regarded  by  all  former  gram- 
nsimans^;  >biik  for  the  afiifiance  it  aiffords  to  tha^ 
foirtios  dff tdymdc^  in  generaL 

^^d^nfifehIlfon  has  dechumed  agaiufl  tranfiatiom 
cm  d»t)||Mft^of language:  butWartonhas^obferved^ 
tiitf  IhBu'^HiilDTyof  Engliih  Boetty,''  on  the  con* 
:iikry^  tivat  our  ttaguage  derived  great  benefits 
fi»m  UNttlwfiaiwmpof  theclaffics  in  the  fixteenth 

j  '  -     . 

•  Jil  *  ?•  iSj,  Scc^ 

I  St  century. 
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tf  th«.ftftt#  i^A  tettg»l4g*.*t  4»ffweat  p^HsIs  of 
tame,  ,Wl)^o  ilis  IP;  ito  diawn  Qf  iiijprOv€i»«pV: 
an  was  the.  c»ie  wh^a  th^  ttanil^tiofid  of  %\\o  Qiffim 

Qt'  iww  i49C(^    la  a^  more  sidvanQctd  fmo^  id.  ^m 

oeflfefy,  hk%  mny  fe«  injurioiis  j  sMad  thf  ptfiij8i«e 
feem*  aft  ii^le&,  as  th«  mtrodu^tHm  qf  Jfore^u 
troopa  for  th/e  (iefen^e  of  a  coutttiy,  wh€«  the  na^ 
tlyea  ^lofte .  ftie  fiil&ciiQot  for  i  ta  ^oledi^. 


I.    Be§utm  (^  the  MngHfr  LmprngCk    . 

^  A  l^ngnagt^  which  hii;i  hc«n  ib  mueh  indebtad 
to  otb^i^,  botJi  Moient  and  inoctem»  muft  of  t»wifo 
be  very  coplow  ai^  exjareflive.  In  tbefe  refpo&s 
{j^rtiaips  it  «iay  be  brought;  into  eompetitio©^  with 

^any  apw  %>kra  in  the  ^mHd«  No  £n^ihm%ai 
h}^  ]»ad  /cafan  to  oompbiiii^  finae  our  Imtgite 
has  reached  its  preftot.d^Bce  xif  C9.cftteQce^  tliat 

^  his  ideas  could  not  be  adequately  expreflfed,  or 
^h^  in  aJUliibId4i»ii.  No>  aulrhor  fats  Uten 
lUi^'  thec;ne<^ifi£y  .of  wri^jsg  in  a.  ^mign.tlai^ 
ginge;  ^iirr^cC^^ttQt^^itd  ii^eviority  to  oui^dvo. 
Whi^btir^ir^QpeiiL  the  Vob|Miei|£a£  ourdiuMffs^fiii*^ 
l0foph«rli  hiibriajiis,  onartiO^  «?e  fliall  fidd  tJuifc 
theyaJbound  with  all  the  terms  neceflary  to  com- 
nuiHcate  Ibeir  ob&mtjoiis  iaad  difcoveries^  •and 

.  ::r,v   .  .  ^  i        .  give 
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giv«  Wthtfk  ivsdei)»  ihe  mbft!  cMt^ete  Viewer  of 
theit-  Mi^eAhre  ftibf «a«.  Hitoce  It  a{j^at^  lb«l 
OBr'  lattgttftge  it  AfHkieAt)j>  ^pbc^to  for  sin  pat'i 

««  t^bty  of  argument,  di«Ika«^bf-taft@y  iiiu}f«r^ 
vottr  «C>  gmiM.  Aii<]  thftt  4r'  &!» '  fuffidi^H t  i:6p\* 
(iM&\¥Bfvo  ustmntsiMlx^  tomatiki»A*every<l(atbiij 
iMtti^  faiMettttiM,  firtid'^bfi^mittofii  itiiLfm,  dimi 

the ftOtHot^  «{n> •re'  at  -pir^feM tfic^ a^kedatid 
cfteemed. 

But  its  excellence'  is  peiliaps  iti  tew  reijie^s  dis- 
played to  fuch  advantage,  as  in  the  produ6llons  of 
our  poets.     Whoevier  reads  the  works  of  Shakc- 
fpeare,  Spenfefj  Milton,    Dfj^den^  aad  Pope,  will 
be  fenfible  that  they  en^loy  a  kind  of  phfafeology 
which  may  be  laid  to  be  facred  to  the  Mufes.     It 
'f$  diftingutihed  from  profe,  n^t  merely  by  the  har- 
mony of  numbers;  but  by  the  great  variety  of  its 
appropriate  teitn^  and  plirafes.     A  confid^rable  de- 
gree ^beauty  refults  liketrrftf  ftom  the  different 
meafure^  employed  in  poetry.'  Tlie  Allegro  arid 
Penferofb  of  Milton,  Alexander's  feqji  by  Dryden, 
the  Ode  to  the  Pq{^m  by  Collins^  and  the  Bard 
of  Gray,  arc  as  complete  examples  of  veF6ficatioi^ 
jftdidoufly  varied,  aacdrdriig  to  the  niiti^e  of  the 
i\rt5e6t8,  aft  they  are  fpecitii^ns  ;6f  ekquMite  fenti- 
mipnt  and  original  getiiu^. 

-One  :<of  Uie  moft  beautiful  figures  in  poetry  is 
-  the  J^$/ijpojpeiay  ov  peHbmfieation^  whieb  a£nibes 
:^    g  I  3  perfonal 
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118  *»B  ^©NGLlSli  tAwie^ACfB: 

pcrfbtial  qualities  and  fi6tioHS--to  4nftniftiate  ^tod 
fiaitiQUs  beings.  The  ^mus  of  o\xt  tenguag^ 
enables  the  EngUfli  poet-  to  gW6  the  bdl  «ff«a  to 
this  figure,  as  the  genders  of  nouns  are  i\ot  arbi- 
trarily itnpofed,'  but  may.  be  varied  acdordin^  to 
the  nature  of  the  M^.  Thu§  the  poet  Oite  efta;- 
Uiih  the  moftiftrikipg  diftinaion  betveen  v««fe  dud 
profe,  apd  commuhieatfe  to  his  d€fcrip*ii&n«^tt»t 
fpiritand  aniniatjon,  iwhich  eanuot  feilto^d<^^* 
every  reader  of  tafte,  imthe  Mowing  p6fl&g*»,   - 

'  ^  That  CoIlipSi  in  his  Ode  on  Thomtoi  who  was  hatifA  Ml 
lUchmond, ;  in  a  twin  cf  injagcry  at  oik«  b€#i«iful  apd  wjin^ 
ifecljMXJU  that—  ,.     ^.     V. 

'    .    .     .     «  Rememhcmcco(tlhaU,A«o*/thftfliorfi    ^  ^ 

When  Thames  in  fugmxer  wre^tfes  is  dreft,    . 

And  oft/^ij>«r</ the  daflilng  oar. 

To  ^a/ his  gentle  fpiritxeft."         *  ^' 

Milton  thus  perfonifies  Wifdom ;  ^  .     „ . 

_: "  Wifdom's  felF  '  '         ;' 

Oft^fii  to  fwcct  retired  foUtudc,        ^  ... 

Where  with  her  beft  nurfe  Contemplation, 
S^^jjw^i  her  feathers,  and  /?/'  gropj  her  wings. 
That  in  th«  various  buftle  of  refort. 
Were  all  tpo  yufHed,  and  fometimes  impaired*/*;    .^ 

And  Wartpn  defcribea  the  advance  pf  Evening ;        .  • 

"  While  Evening' i;r£?'</ in  ihadpws  brown 
P«/*  >&rr  matron  mantle  on, 
And  JBiifts  in  fpre^ding  ftreams  <ionvey  . 
More  frelh  the  fumes  of  newrniown  h$yt 
Then  Gbddefs  guide  my  pilgrin^  feet 
Contemplation  hoax  tp  meet. 

As  flow  hf  windt  in  mufeful  mood,  t .  i     ^ 

Near  the  ruftx'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood *«♦•» 
*  pip,  Loft,  •  J' Warton's  Ode  on  th6  Approach  pf  Summer* 

:    .  But 
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.  Sui  the  iiutteft  idifpto^^  of  this  %Q«;e  xicc^ws^.  ia, 
Ib^  f  aky  Qoeeti^  of  J^afer^ .  indbioh  aboimda  in ,  the! 
e0iiCiiitted  poilmifieatioii  of  .abftra^  ideas.     .        .j 
'    ■  '         .•'..•  .    •      ' » 

:  Wq  muft  however  acknowledge^  that  it  ia  cbkfiy.. 
to  gra»ve  fiibje6b^-to  the  detaib  of  the  hiilpri«ii^ 
the  aigmnents  of  the.  politician  and  the  divme»i 
Ae  ipeciiiBtioM  of  ^e  phiiofi4>her,  and  the  in?' 
neation  of  the  qpie  and  the  tragic,  poet,  ,that; 
our  expteiSoM  are  bell. adapted.  Otir  huaiguagQ 
has  eneigy  and  cc^ibufiiefs ;  but  it  accords  not; 
lb  iraU  mith  the  naifth  of  the  gay,  ro^.the:  pathos: 
of  the  diftrefled,  as  foaae  others.  --.  In  ddcrihbg; 
the  pleafantries  of  the  mind,  in  the  eifufions  of 
delicate  humoor,  and  the  trifiiiig  levities  of  focial 
intercoutfe,  the  French  polTeis  a  decided  advaQ-. 
tage.  In  delineating  the  tender  p^fllons,  the  footh* 
ing  of  pity,  and  the  ardour  of  love,, we  muft  yield 
the  fuperiority  to  the  iofler  cadence  of  Italian  iyl- 
Is^es^ 

11.  DefeSs  of  the  Englijh  Language. 

Although  it  is  natural  to  indulge  a  partiality  tO; 
our  native  language,  as  well  as  to  our  n^ive  foil ; 
yet  this  prepoffejSion  ought  not  to  make  us  blind  to 
the  defefts  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  We  ihaU 
only  advert  to  the  principal  imperfe6lions  of  the; 
language.  Moft  of  the  words,  exqppt  fuch  as  are 
of  Roman  or  Grecian  origin,  are  monofyUablea 
terminated  by  confonants;  and  this  makes  our 
pronunciation  rugged  an^    broken,    and  unlike 

14  the 
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ISO  TUB  Mmu.i§f^mm»Amk 

MMy  of  tbem  ve.  hariii  ao^  inbaiawiikw ;  :1ubA 
there  are  fenwQrUaliksy  iphidiLfiM  icimfLy  ;be:fiXK 
uounced  by  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  whofc 
ocgEaas  of  fpecch  ve  habitttated  te  ibftwr  ^xpvef* 
£mi$«  ^^  It  l9  ta the  twmiiuti0n»  iritjk  ct)nft»i«nti 
that  this  iiaribne&  of  our  <bqpgpiiagamaiyjil»  i^ipittodL 
The  tntloAy  of  a  laag|iifiig&  dejimik'gtntfy  iipMl 
ito  voirol tcrtMf^tibfta.  In  £ng^  .ii0t  momthvi 
a4o9^  oommon  wor<}fi.mid  in  &>«  abaift«>tMro^fio»a 
Md  i«  a  in  jr  ^M  lia^va  no  te%  than  ASl^.wwc^^ 
fdmut  a»  ^ightlK  Qf .  oufw  Umgna^  j    am  Inorda 

The  want  «f  <l^r«iit  titrmiaati0B»  in  vesfai,  at 
it  intD^dm^m  tha^  frei^uefit  ufe  of  ^Mailiaiijr  xocb% 
too  A^eqn^ntly  obliges  u»  to  :e9(prefe  our«  meaniQ^ 
Uy  circmnlocnU^ns*  Tkevecs  ao  &&in&Mm  in  the 
pei;(bii«  9^ -the  plural  numbeii  of  v^rbi^  noft  \n  thd 
tenfes  or  perfons  of  the  palfive  voice.  This  is  ofteiH 
times  thpcaufi^  of  ambiguity ;  and  foreignersi  in  the 
perufal  of  jqu^  feo^ks,  wnil  \fp  vieiy  pwch,}|  a  lofe, 
without  th?  clofell  attention  to  the  preceding  and 
iUl^fequent?  parts  of  i^ntenoes^  to  unde^ftjaiid  the 
partfc^hr  knfy  of  ma^y  pa0ag^&  Ou?  aceeirtt 
are  c^Icujiated  to  give  pondMfrabta  variety  to  pro*, 
nunciation ;  but  the  premiYmg  modie  of  throwi^ 
^ein.back,  in  foqae  cafhs,  to  tblB  firft  fy liable  of  9 
word,  in  a  grea*  d^ree  deftroys  jk^eir  ufej  aft4 
jgiy^s  ao  indiilin^i  torriedi   aadaTmoft  unltitd^ 
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flMtrbett  by  aecetits/its  our  ovrb.  Their^'jiiieitttiftlr 
ariranUge  4s  evident  io  poetiy;  ai  vre  are'^fibM 
tdr  iappoit  lithe  'varied'  mtmbers  of  blati  k  vetfb ;  'ftiti$ 
ihii  "CtircumftaiKse  givet  us '  a  decided  fuperitiHt^ 
Mer  the -iVisilch.  2U»k&U9  ^as  Ibtme  authors  hav^b 
k^m  Hyieftal;rfi&  the  ex€4^ettee  of-Evtg]^^vtkh 
fdfiedittdtquaiitity^raiiMj  id  pfoyetUat  itisb'iiwHiftlF 
hflvmonkMs  Mild  iniificil,  >w^  ftnifi,  aftt^rdll^^^lffiil 
ingjiefMada'.aiqiftiniei^s^  he  iokKged:  to  leave  :t6  ^0k 
Greeks  atnl  Latins  the  regular  and  untforrif  dBHfffid 
tions  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  ^ ;  for  itfthbugfi 
tbefc  aare  manyof  our  words,  irhich  wejcmna^lfim 
0  br  kmgotr  &oft ;  yet^  a^grei*  BUiiiberbf  t^ixi 
taHBot  be  (aidi  to  faci  of  anyf  ddtifrminate  ti)«aihtfly. ' 

.  Ibc  miidBioii^Sng'i^l^i^'l^  hftve>boc»  iU 
6tfintti-  tidtics  extiftnlely  vaj^aT^  and  unfettllfd;  ftHli 
Myt  uncommon  ta  find  m  otff  odd  writeili'  tlii^'i^m^ 
wttd  fpd«K  diffi^rntiy; '«ven 'ill  the  iktile^^^ 
Oithogtaphy  began  to  be  more  an  objei^  of  i^ted^ 
t ion,  and  was  refcued  from  iH  grteat  un^l^aittly/ 
•I  tbehegmning  df  tdie  htft  c^entory.  Yet  ^iith^ 
tS'  cote^ideiibble  emin^ce  have  dififened  HrrtlCrh  fpdit^ 
msLA  oHier  in  tfaeif  niodea  of  ffielling  fcftne  ^lirtivi 
eudOfT  \tordsv  and  have  adjufted  the'iv  ^jiV^L&k^^fti 
tfadtr  own  ideas  of  prorpiieiy;  This  has'  gW^n  a 
wry  ftMF  and  ^ednntb  appearantie  to  tlietr  writiAgs: 
j^iof  has  the  ifefkience  of  th^ii'  authority  fitd'any 

•»  Wortoft  M  Fope/  Vbl.  1  p»  305. 

cffeft 
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tS2  THE  £KOUSH    LANOIPAGC. 

9tBtSt  upoA  the  prerailing'xtifibmB^  oFivibaed'  tfaeni 
£r6m  tte  imputation  of  fingularity  and  afFe&ationj 
Dr.  Lardner  was  defirous  of  reviving  the  old  mode 
oi  fpdling  in  fome  inftances,  as  in  goodneffcy  far^ 
gwenejcy  8cc.  Ben£on,  a  commentator  on  &V 
TbuVs  Epiftles,  wrote  pneface,  pnefis,  -  prccmil) 
pr^cede^  per/uCy  and  espUmCy  like  Lardner.  Dtj 
Middletoo,  a  more  el^ant  writer,  attempted* 
jftmilar  innovations;  and  Upton,  the  learned  com^ 
meotattor  onShakeipeare,,  tires  his. readers  byithe 
9(|ie«ittoDs  of  the  %vord  tqfi  £>r  the  fubftantivB 
tafte:  •  -....* 

-Our  orthography  remained  in  this  flu^ating 
ftate^  till  at  length  what  was  the.  general  wiflt^ 
what  many  had  attempted  in  vaib^  anc\  whai 
ieemed  to  require  the  united  efforts  of  numbers, 
Wte  acck>mpli](hed  by  the  diligence  and'  the  acute^ 
nefi  of  one  man.  ^^  Dr.  Johitfota  publiAed  hk 
Didiooary;  and  as  the  weight  of  troth  and  reafon 
«  irreiiAible,  its  authority  has  nearly  fixed  the  gk.^ 
teraal  form  of  our  language,  and  from  its  decifsons 
fewapp<;a}s  have  yet  been  made.  Indeed  focom 
venient  is  it  to  have  one  acknowledgiad  flandard  to 
recur  to — ^fo  much  preferable,  in  matters  of  this 
f>lature,  is  a  trifling  degree  of  irregularity  to  a 
(b<mtinual  change,  and  fruitleis  purfuit  of  unat-» 
tainable  perfe£lion,  that  it  is  earnefUy  to  be  hoped; 
that  1^0  author  wiH  henceforth  on. flight  grounds 
be  tempted  to  innovate.  Dr.  Johnfon  is  every 
where  the  declared  enemy  of  unneceffary  innova- 
tion. The  principles  on  which  h«  founds  his 
■<■,  improve- 
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jmproteineiits,  are  the  Ifta^ie  ^  ones  of  et3rtBok>g^ 
and  anajbgy :  the  fomer  .(cieace  will  not  foon  hd 
more  coiaipletely  underftood  than  it  was  by  him ; 
and  if  in  the  latter,  a  few  fteps  may  have  heen 
made  beyond  the  limits  o£  his  obfervation,  thejt 
have  been  gamed  only  ;by  the  purfuit  of  miimte  ref 
fearches^  risootti^eBt  with  the  greatne&  of  his  u»4 
dertakingV\       ^         .  -  ,  i 

'  ,  r,-]  jt;  i\,-  .-•:;'  -J  It.;  •■.;;•■  .  -;  -:,.  mJj 
^Itvis  the  jopmioii  of.  thisr  learned  liexrcogmpbini 
that  as  we.  received  many  io£  our  words  origiodji^ 
of  Latin  derivation,  through  the  medium  of  tW 
French;  we  ought  to  follow  the  latler  inode  of 
%ell]ng^  in  pi^ference  to  the  foraier.  Good  99  this 
general  rale  tna^  be  thoingfat,  there  are  fqmeieic^ 
ceptions,  trhieh  hi  compliance  with  prevailing^idV 
torn  he  readily. adinitsiiiiaftrdif.  ^^/Tbe  rilile^dK^ 
quired  him  to.wiitei ^n^ukerirom  the  ¥fmxh  wn 
qiterir^  wAmqmm^.i  The  teiminatioa  m our. is  mil 
cxf  tbofe^whtch  jbaJLcreoied  miuch  dij^uibftt  .Al^prtf 
fent  the  pm6i;iee  feems.to  &v6ur  the  reje^ioii  pC  » 
m  ail  words  of  more  than  two  fyliables.  '^  Johaiira 
fpells  authi^/tiirithout  a  imal  ti^  but  always  wiittf. 
hoiioffirr0nd&.TOf«r%.  j  •  ^   rv  r ^^  ♦♦ 


jt  It  m9y  b^  laid  dovm  as  a.  general  rule,^  XhaA 
the  moft  judicious  attention;  that  dan  ;  be  r  paid 
to  orthograi^yy  rauft  i  neocffarily^.idonfift  jiiii  dif* 
ttnguiihiog  thofe  ir^regularitids  wbadb  are  i^efeot 

»  Nafcs's  Orthoepjr,  pi  269;     >    ^       1      '  ^     * 

in 
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in  the  language  it/elf^ .  fram  thde  introducod  by  tW 
C0prkiousf  iiiefaJhioruMe,  and  the  ignoftmt.         r 

The  preceding  obfervations  Imve  chiefly  refatffd 
to  words  coufidered.  by  themfelves.      It  may  be 
pi^per^  in  the  next  pdace,  to  makeibqie  remt^k$ 
upon  our  compofition,  or  the  arrangetnwt  and 
connexion  of  Avords,  as  they  conftitufe  fentences- 
In  this  refpeft  all  modern  languages  fall  fliort  of 
the  ^ncient,  ^vhich  are  diftingaiHied.  by  a' peculiar 
ix)undnefi,  hannony«  and  compais  of  period.     Tile 
Greeks  and.  Romans/  by  haivio^  different  genders 
and  terminations  of  their  verbs  and  noinu^  gave 
a  preciiion  to  their  .meaning,  which  enabled  thefpi 
todiverfify  the  order  (vf  GOofbru£iio«iy  in  an  infinity 
variety  of  modes^  without  any  iajdry  to  the  ge» 
neral  fenfe.     Of  this  advantage  our  hmguage  \^  i«t 
a  great  degree  incapable,  by  reacfon  <di  the  tutxt^ 
city  of  its  ilruAtne.    It  wTQ  indeed  admit  of  th^ 
trani^iitidftcyf  the  .members  of  a  Ifimtence;.  but 
the  tran^fition  of    vrords^     except  im^  poetry^ 
feems  to  be  contrary  to  its  genius.     Onr  wof ds  itt 
general  are  placed  in  fche  natural  order  nf  conibnc^ 
tion  ;  and  to  this  ftandard  we  endeavour  to  wduee 
both  our  literal  and  free  tranflations  of  Greek  and 
i^tin  authdrs :  in  the  works  of  our  Avritera  we  &ek 
in  vain  for  that  condenienefs  of  ideas,  for  tholfe 
clofe  and  conneAed  parts  of  a  fentd^ce,  alid  that 
judicious  pofitioa  of  tlie  principal  idea  m  the  mgfi 
advantageous  place,    which   have  fo  ftriking  ai^ 
etfefi-in  the  compoTitioja  of  tbeclaffics^ 

•j^.  r  IIL  Sir 
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Tjie  ci^Uivation  of  the  learned  languageSj^  fiqce  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  bas  introduced  many  wordgi 
of  I^tin   origin  into  the  conv^rfation  and   th§ 
writings  of  the  Engljih.      The  attention  paid  t6 
Italian  literature,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Eli^ 
zabeth.  contributed  to  increafe  their  number.     la 
tJw  works  of  Shakefpeare  we  find  many  fuch  words; 
and  thofe,  which  his  imperfeft  knowledge  of  Lar 
tin  and  Greek  did  not  afford  him  the  opportunity 
of  taking  immediately  from  the  daffies,   he  pro.- 
bably  borrowed  from  the  fame  tranflations,  w;hicU 
furniflied  many  of  his  plots,  fpeeches,    and  cha- 
rafters'.     Yet  he  feems  to  h^ve  confidered  the  too 
free  admiffion  of  this  ftrange  phrafeology  as  an  ob* 
je<5i  of  occafional  cenfure,  and  has  therefore  ex- 
pofed  it  to  ridicule  with  great  effeft  in  the  ludicrous 
chara6lers  of  Holofernes  and   Piftol.      The. dra- 
matic produftions   of  Ben  Jonfon  his  contempo- 
Tary  are  much  more  ftrongly  marked    by  thefc 
exotic  conceits.     But  of  all  our  writers  of  thole 
times  no  one  feems  to  have  been  fo  ambitiousi  c^ 
the  ftiff  and  pompous  decorations  of  a  latinifei 
ftyle,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  **  the 
Vulgar  Error^."    His  fentences  are  fo  r€|)lete  with 
words,  which  differ  only  from  Latin  in  theii;  ter*^ 
minationS;  that  he  is  entitled  to  th^'  firfl  place  ,ia 
the  fchool  qS  pedantrj^.     It  is  very  extraordji^ry*:i 

9  For  a  very'cttrious  Lift  ^f  theTe  Ti'an'flationi, '  fee  Farmer's 
Efiay  oa  die  leamiqg  of  Shake^aie. 

;       .  thi^t 
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the  pixblic&tMm  pf  hif  M^orks ;  lORiijr  irf  hh  iMniU 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  former  writers,  as4 
fome  are  purely  of  his  own  fabrication  *.  By  en- 
ifcavQiiring  to  avoid  lour  and  familiar  espteffions, 
lie  is  frequently  lofty  Ukd  toi^id  j  nud  to  n  residcf 
ufmc<}ii;unte(l  with  the  kbrned  kfiguagts^mufi; 
Ibroetimes  be  wholly  uninteUigibte.  His  new  iliodca 
of  expreffion,  invQluttQii  of  periods,  frnqinf  At  uiie 
0f  tbe  fubitantive  inflead  t)f  the  ai][)e^v^  and 
ftftted  introdu6iioa  of  triads,  aie.  peculnttttie%  if 
fi6t  imn)  vat  ions,  which  hat6  drawn  after  him  a 
train  of  ifloitatorSi  Some  of  then:^  are  istdeed  or 
titled  to  praife  on  account  of,  their  pofleifmg  bM^ 
4»ent  judgment  to  keep  their  ftyle  in  conilao^t  fidir 
fer^dncy  to  their  tboughtis;  and  others  have:  exr 
p9&d  tbemfelves  to  ridicule  by  the  Indicroii^  ail5;)r 
ciatiQn  of  pempous  wocds  with  feebkr^nd  trile 
ideas. 

» 

If  our  fubjed  required  ufll  to  weigh  the  geiier^ 

nerks  of  this  celebrated  author,  as  well  els  totre-*; 

*  Me^Jcifatim,  otii^,  molmif  fmm'tyt^  iMiMrttaUi  4/&6rf,  mmti^ 

tiCMlt^rt,  germination^  dec^ffatkity  ixmiout,  (ffr.  If  thefe  word;^ 
ibe  not  jjeculiarly  Johdfon's,  I  know  nor  whire  tjiey  arif  to  be 
foanch.  Me  wtp  lores  to  drink  ofdy  from  the  pure  wells  of 
fin^llft  aUyieCthl^,  rtOtf  think  Hkhy  otightf  to^  be  .ihTeHed  in  tfc^ 

Where  did  T.  Warton  find  fuch  words  as  doBoratedyfugacimt; 

w^ais^i\^k$niffi^  fi^tam^-^  ttsrftefbuiy  fiich  eoAipoupda  a8/r^4 
^  Mf't'^^y    home*diak^  40^  iimrmr*mffiHi^  i   or  Artimr 

•  ...^  9  mark 
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mftfk  the  peculiarities  of  his  ftyle,  we  flioiild  readily 
concur  in  the  cDmmendJitlon  beftowed  upon  his 
tranfcfendent  abilities,  and  acknowledge,  that  the 
energy  of  his  language  was  bftentimes  a  fufficient 
apology  for  his  elaborate  pomp ;  and  that  our  cen-' 
fure  muft  in  fome  degree  abate  its  feverity,  when 
wc  confider  the  force  and  the  difcriminatioh  of  his 
termS)  the  corrednefe/  variety,  aiid  fplendour  of 
his  imagery;  the  p6\ter  of  his  undcrftanding,  his 
totrcof  virtue  and  religion,  and  his  zeal  for  their 
promotiou,  fo  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent' chara6lers  he^fliftained  in  the  literary  world 
as  a  moralift;  a  philologift,  and  a  critic. 

.  In  die  courfe  of  our  remarks  upoh  this  fubjeft,* 
Gibbon,  tlie  hiftorian  of  '*  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
theRoilian  Empire,"  claims  fome  fliare  of  our  at- 
tention.    It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  public, 
and  particularly  for  the  younger  part  of  his  readers, 
cortfiderrng  the  great  populairity  6f  his  works,  that 
he  has  concealed  the  poifon  of  infidelity  under  a  , 
honied  fweetnefs  of  ftyle.     Skilled  in  all  the  arts  of 
declamation,  and  ftudious  to  pleafe  and  to  amufe  us' 
at  the  expence  of  correftnefs  of  tafte,  he  has  con- 
founded the  diction  of  ^poet  with  that  of  an  hijio^ 
rim-  And  his  arrangement  of  fentences  is  frequently 
fo4nucb>a4ike,  and  they  are  formed  irt  fo  mechanical* 
a  manner,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  conftru6led 
according  to  one  particular  rule.     Although  many 
of  his  chara6lers.are  finely  drawn,  and  many  of  : 
his  defcriptions  arc  livejy  and  beautiful;  yet  his''  ; 
vcrbofenefs  frequently  fatigues  tbe-atteriHon;  -  a*id^ ' 
Vol,  I.  K  "         his 
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his  obfcurity  perplexes  it.  He  endeavourt,  and. 
often:  with  uflfuccefsful  pains,  to  give  digniity  to, 
trifles,  and  to  adorn  every  fuiyefl;,  whetlier  trivial 
or  important,  with  the  flowery  ornaments  of  de- 
fcription.  In  various  inftanccs  he  muft  o0end  the 
judgment  of  thofe  who  wifli  to  fee  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  compofltion  conflned  within  their  dut^ 
JimitSj  and  more  particularly  expefiL,  that  an  hifio*- 
rian  flioald  not  depart,  either  in  point  of  dignity* 
of  charafter,  or  propriety  of  expreflion,  from  thtf 
rules  of  correal  conipofition.  A  careful  reader  of 
Gibbon  will  obferve,  that  his  afieftation  oftentimea 
renders  his  meaning  very  obfcure ;  that  he  deviates; 
from  the  genius  of  our  language  by  the  frequent 
tranfpofition  of  the  members  pf  bis  fentences,  and 
fey  ufing  words  in  new  and' unauthorifed  fenfes:;  bys 
bejrowing.  French  ornaments  of  ftylc,  afad  by  fonscrr 
tunes  adopting  the  French  idiom. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  eftimate  how  much  the  Scotcfo 
vriters  have  contributed  to  the  value  and  the  im- 
portance of  literature.  la  the  various  departh^ents' 
of  Poetry,  Criticifm,  Hiilory,  Philofophy,  and  Sci- 
ence, they  have  exerted  Ihemfelves  with  no  lefe 
diligence  than  talents.  .  We  ihould  defervedly  ber 
regarded  as  too  faftidious  and  rigid,  if  we  were  to 
criticife  their  mode  of  expreifion  with  too  much 
feverity.  We  may  however  be  allowed  to  obferve, 
that  their  jfr/?  publications  are  often  maiked  by 
thofe  Scotticifms,  or  national  peculiarities,  which 
arc  in  fucceeding  editions  expunged.  Hume,  Ro- 
bertfon,  and  Blair,  by  careful  revifigns  have  refined 
.,..:.  and 
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ittd  poliihed  their  works,  xvhich  ha:ve  very  high 
ptetenfions  to  occupy  a  place  next  to  that  of  the 
EngUlh  claffics.  ^ 

We  are  the  more  defirous  of  pointing  out  the 
defe^  of  Johnfon  and  Gibbon  on  account  of  their 
great  reputation.  We  ought  not  to  be  da2:zle(i 
with  the  fptendour  of  their  nanf^e^;  and  as  we  ^6 
t&bA^  to  give  due  praife  to  their  beauti^,  it  can- 
iiDt  ikirly  bi  required  that  W0  ihould  palliaitd,  ot 
conceal  their  ctefe6ls- 

If  writers^  will  contribute  to  make  our  language 
imneceffarily  more  parti-coloUred  an^d  mdtt^y  than 
it  was  before ;  if  they  deliberately  add  to  its  corrup- 
tions, and  haften  it^  decline,  they  are  juft  objedls  of 
oenfiir^ :  and  unlefs  thew  dleviatiotis  frohi  its  idSoni 
be  remarked  and  avoided,  how  can  the  diftin^oii 
between  a  pure  and  a  vitiated  ftyle  be  preferved? 
Without  attention  to  fome  rules,  without  a  proper 
difcriminatfon  between  bad  and  good  niodel^,  t\vi 
language  will  degenerate,  arid  the  fterling  ore  erf 
the  Englifli  tongue  will  finally  lofe  its  value, .  its 
weight,  and  its  luftre,  by  being  mixed  with^  the 
drofs  of  French  frivotoufnefs,  and  the  alloy  of 
learned  afFe6lation. 


^        K  SI  CBAPT£B 
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The  Subject  continued. 

CnATfERlXU      . 

IJUR  language  ought  to  be  confidered  not  only 
with  a  view  te  its  grammatical  propriety,  but  as  a 
fubjeft  of  tafte.  In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
thofe  who  have  been  led  aftray  by  aiFe6iatiDn  and 
falfe  refinement,  aud  to  form  a  proper  opinion  of 
its  genuine  idiom,  it  is  neceffary  to  perufe  the  works 
of  the  beft  and  nioft  approved  writers.  . 

In  the  various  departments  of  religion,  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  general  literature,  we  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  fome  writers  of  the  pureft  Englifh — 
but  without  any  wiih  to  detraO:  from  the  merits  of 
thofe,  whom  tlie  limited  nature  of  our  work,  and 
not  an  infenfibility  or  an  ignorance  of  their  merit, 
U)ay  make  it  n^ccefiUry  for  us  to  omit 

•  Let  the  reader  commence  his  ftudies  with  thofe 
who  were  moft  tliftinguilhedin  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  language  began  to  be  aefined  from 
its  original  rpughnefs,  affumed  a  fuller  form,  and 
was  marked  by  more  diftinft  features ;  and  let  him 
purfue  his  progrefs  down  to  the  prefent  times.  Nor 
ought  he  to  be  deterred  from  this  defign  1^  an 
apprehenfipn,  that  he  will  find  the  old  authors . 
clothed  in  tlie  garb  of  rude  and  uncouth  antiquity; 
,       ,  ,  for 
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for  he  will  make  the  pleafing  difcovery,  that  the 
language  of  his  forefathers  differs  little  from  his 
o^vn,  in  point  of  ftrufture  and  formation,  and  the 
general  meaning  of  words. 

The  fubjiance  of  a  language  remains  for  age* 
unaltered,  however  the  influx  of  new  cuftoras,  and 
the  iriveritiohs  or  the  improvements  of  arts,  may 
occafion  fome  addition   to  its   terms,   and  fomc 
change   in    its    orthography  and    pronunciation. 
Shakefpeare  will  of  courfe  attraft  his  early  atten* 
tion ;  and  he  will  find  in  his  incomparable  dramas 
fuch  an  accommodation  of  ilyle  to  the  grave  and 
the  gay,   the  rough  and  the  polifhed,  the  heroic 
and  the  vulgar  chartifters  of  his  plays,  as  fhe^vs 
that  our  language  was  fufficiently  ftrong  and  co- 
pious to  be  a  proper  vehicle  for  the  conceptions' of 
his   vaft  and   wonderful  genius.      The  works^  of 
Speed,  Afcham,  Raleigh,  Clarendon,  and  Temple/ 
are  highly  to  be  valued  for  the  vigour  and  com- 
pafs   of  their  diftion,    as  well   as  the  difplay  of 
cxtenfive  knowledge  and  eminent  abilities.     The 
common  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  exclufive  of  the 
important  nature  of  its  contents,    deferves  great 
attention.     The  nature  and  compafs  of  its  phrafe-^ 
ology  are  fuch,  as  prove  no  tefs  the  powas  of  the 
language,  than  the  corre6l  judgment  of  the  tran- 
ilator&     The  words  are,  for  the  moft  part,  elegant 
and  expreffive,  and  convey  the  fublime  ideas  of  the 
original,  without  coarfenefs  or  familiarity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  pedantry  and  afFeftation  on  the  other., 
The  manly  and  dignified  profe,  and  the  rich  and 

k3  fublime 
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fublime  poetiy  of  Milton,  far  from  being  degraded 
or  fettered,  are  exalted  and  adorned  by  their  ftyle ; 
and  it  was  his  peculiar  glory,  to  apply  with  con- 
fummate  tafte  and  fkill  the  flowing  and  unfhackled 
periods  of  blank  verfe,  to  the  niajefty  of  an  epic 
poem.  The  increafmg  tribijiteof  praife  has  in  eveiy 
fge  fubfequent  to  his  own  been  paid  to  the  ftore^ 
of  his  vaft  erudition,  and  the  flights,  of  his  tranr 
fcendent  genius. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  11,  the  reader  will  fitt4 
po  author  more  worthy  of  his  attention  than  Bar^ 
row,  whofe  periods  are  fo  full  and  exuberant,  fis  to 
give  no  inadequate  reprefentation  of  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero.  He  exhaufts  every  fubje6fc  which  h© 
ijndertakes  to  difcufs,  leaving  nothing  but-adniirar 
tion  of  the  boundlefs  fertility  of  his  niind,  to  the 
writers  who  follow  him  upon  the  fame  topics, 
They  difplay  to  the  greateft  advantage  the  energy 
of  his  intcUe^lual  powers,  employed  upon,  the  mol]|; 
important  fubje6ls  of  morality  and  religion. 

.  The  great  Locke,  in  a  plain  and  fevere  ftyl.e,  well 
-adapted  to  the  philofophical  precifion  of  his  rcr 
fearches,  unravelled  the  intricacies  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  branch  of  philofophy  by  tracing  ideas  to 
their  fource,  and  developing  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  In  the  illuftrious  reign  of  Anne,  when  Bri- 
tain reached  a  degree  of  glory  in  literature  and 
arts,  which  might  be  put  in, competition  with  th^ 
age  of  Pericles,  or  Auguftus ;  Swift  in  clear  an4 
familiar  diftipn,  unaided  ,  by  :flowejy  Qrnament^, 

expreffed 
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€xprefi(ed  the  dilates  of  a  ftrong  underftanding, 
and  lively  invention.  Addifon,  the  accompliihed 
fcholar,  the  refined  critic,  and  the  enlightened 
moralifty  like  another  Socrates  brought  moral  phi- 
lofophy  from  the  fchools,  arrayed  her  in  the  moft 
engaging  diefs,  and  called  the  attention  of  liis 
countrymen  to  tafte  and  to  virtue,  in  his  elegant 
and  entertaining  effays'.  The  prefaces  of  Dry- 
den  are  marked  by  the  eafe  and  the  vivacity  of 
genius ;  and  there  is  a  facility  in  his  rhymes, 
and  a  peculiar  vigour  in  his  poetry,  which  render 
him  juftly  the  boaft  of  our  country.  Pope  com- 
pofed  his  prefaces  and  letters  with  peculiar  grace 
and  beauty  of  ftyle;  and  his  poems  prefent  tlic 
fineil  fpecimens  of  exquifite  judgment,  adorned 
by  the  moft  harmonious  and  polilhed  verfifica- 
tion. 

The  works  of  Melmoth,  particularly  his  letters 
and  tranflations  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  are  remark- 
able for  fmoothnefs  and  elegance  of  compofitlon. 
The  Leftures  of  Sir  Jofliua  Rejoiolds  illuftrate 
the  principles  of  his  delightful  art,  in  a  manner 

*  As  I  have  been  irbm  early  life  an  enthufiaftic  admire  oC 
Addifoxij  confidered  as  a  moral  vriter,  I  cannot  cliaraAerile  iSs 
merits  in  a  manner  more  correfpondent  with  my  original  feelings 
of  rcfpeft,  than  by  applying  to  him  the  ffntiments  which  Erafinus 
has  expreiTed  of  Cicero.  *^  Certe  nunquam  mihi  magis  plaouit 
Cicero  turn,  quum  adamarem  ilia  fludia^  quam  nunc  placet  feni : 
non  tantum  ob  divinam  quandam  orati«nis  felicitatem,  verum 
etiam  bb  pedloris  eruditi  fan^timoniam,  profedo  meugi  afilavit 
animuro^  meijue  mihi  reddidit  meliorcm*" 

k4  no 
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,x\o  Ids  creditable  to  him  as  a  fine  writer,  than 
as. an  eminent  painter,  and  connoilfeur.  The 
fapred  difcourfes  of  the  amiable  Home  recom- 
mend tlie  duties  of  that  holy  religion,  of  which 
he  was  fo  bright  an  ornament,  in  a  fweet  and 
lively  ftyle.  The  manly  vigour  of  Bifliop  VVat- 
fon  diflfufes  its  animation  though  all  his  works, 
whether  philofophical,  controveafial,  or  religious* 
iVnd  where  can  we  find  compofitions,  whicli  upit^s 
the  politenefs  of  the  gentleman  with  the.  attain- 
roents  x)f  the  fcholar,  blended  in  jufter  proportions, 
than  in  the  Polymetis  of  Spence,  the  Athenian 
Letters,  the  Dialogues  of  I-.Qrd  Littleton,  and  Bilhop 
JHurd,  and  the  papers  of  the  Adventurer,  and  the 
Obferver  ? 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  fources,  froni 
which  may  be  derived  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
purity,  the  ftrength,  and  the  copioufneis  of  the 
Engliflx  language.  Such  are  the  exampks,  by 
which  our  ftyle  ought  to  be  regulated.  In  them 
may  be  remarked  the  idiomatic  ftru6i:ure  of  fen- 
t.ences,  and  the  proper  arrangements  of  their  paits, 
They.prefent  fpecimens  of  purity  without  ftiffnefs^ 
and.  elegance  without  affeftation;  they  arc  free 
both  from  pomp  and  vulgarity  of  di6lion,  and 
their  authors  have  the  happy  art  of  pleafing  our 
fafle,  while  they  improve  our  undevftandings,  and 
confirin  our  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

-  In  the  courfe  of  this  perufal  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  great  controverfies  upon 

religion. 
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religioD,  politics,  and  philofophy,  b^ah  to  fubfide 
fince  th€  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  greater  atten* 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  niceties  of  grammar  and 
criticifra;  and  coarle  and  barbarous  phrafcojogy 
has  been  gradually  poliihed  into  propriety  and  ele- 
gance* 

As  the  praftice  of  writing  for  public  infpe61iion 
has  been  much  improved  finCe  the  period  above* 
mentioned,  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place. 
The  long  parenthefis,  which  fo  frequently  occurs  ia 
the  older  writers,  to  the  great  embarraifment  and 
perplexity  of  their  meaning,  ha»  fallen  much  into 
^ifuie.  It  has  been  obferved^  that  it  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  the  writings .  of  Johnfop.  Authors 
have  ihortened  their  feotences,  which,  in  fome  of 
the  beft  writers  of  the  feventeenth,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  extended  to 
an  exceffive  length^:  and  they  have  ftated^heir 
thoughts  to  much  more  advantage  by  feparating 
them  from  each  other,  and  expreffing  them  with 
greater  diftin£lneis:  whether  this  circumftance 
may  not  argue  a  want  of  fertility  of  ideas,  and  a 
tardinefs  of  conception,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to 
inquire.    The  cuftom  of  writing  in  fliort  fentencef 

J^  See  the  firfl  fentence  of  Clarendon's  Hiftory  of  the  |lcbe!Iion. 
The  fecond  fentence  of  Milton's  **  Reformation**  in  England  runs 
to  29!  folio  lines,  divided  into  nearly  as  many  members ;  the 
firft  fentence  of  his  fecond  Book  againft  Prelacy  is  i8f  lines  folio 
in  length.  There  is  a  fentence  in  fiolingbroke's  Philofophy, 
Eflay  i.  fed^.  t.  which  is  22  lines  odavo  in  length;  and  there  ia 
another  in  Swift's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  nearly  as  long. 
Dr.  Barrow's  periods  are  fometimes  as  much  extended. 

muft 
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Hjttft  be  allowed  to  detraft  from  roundnclj  €^ 
period)  and  dignity  of  compofition :  but.it  cer- 
tainly contributes  fo  materially  to  perfpicuity, 
vhich  is  the  prime  excellence  of  ftyle,  that  it  can- 
Bot  fail  Jx>  njake  every  reader  fatisfied  with  the 
change. 

I.  Coiwei'fation  and  Pronunciation. 

Our  remarks  have  been  generally  applied  to  the 
Englifli,  confidered  as  a  written  language:  but 
l>ooks  have  a  much  more  exteniive  ufe^  and 
merely  to  regulate  the  practice  of  writers;  for 
they  are  calculated  to  corre6l  the  errors  (rf"  con* 
verfation,  and  ccnnmunicate  both  accuracy  and 
purity  to  focial  intercourfe.  There  will  always  be 
lefe  variation  of  fpeech  prevailing  among'  the 
natives  of  different  provinces,  and  lefs  vulgarity 
of  4j^\e&,  in  proportion  as  well  written  books  are 
circulated  and  perufed.  But  the  fiandard  of  thfe 
language  ought  always  to  continue  the  fame;  it 
Ihould  confift  in  a  compliance  with  general  rules^ 
and  the  pra6lice  of  the  poliflied  ranks  of  fociety. 
Such  regulations  at  once  refcue  it  from  the  caprice 
of  individuals,  and  eilablifh  a  barrier  againfr  the 
encroachments  of  commercial  idiom,  profeflional 
phrdfeology,  vulgarity,  ignorance,  and  pedantry.. 

The  correft  fpeaker  reje6ls  local  and  provincial 
forms  of  expreffion,  for  thofe  which  are  general. 
He  converfes  neither  in  the  dialed  of  Somerfet- 
Ihire,  nor  of  Norfolk }  but  in  that  elegant  phrafe- 
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fiiqgy  wlpdch  has  received  the  iandion  of.  the  beft 
company.  He  ndtber  coutfitenances  by  his  appro^ 
batioi),  nor  autborile^  by  his  pradiice,  new^fafi^ioned 
phrafes,  or  upftart  words,  that  have  only  novelty 
|to  recoQimepd  them ;  whether  they  are  iatroducei 
by  the  great  or  the  vulgar,  the  learned  or  the 
ignorant  Upon  thefe  occafions  a  good  tafte  will 
prove  the  fureft  guide.  He  conforms  to  idiom  and 
analogy ;  ^d  at  the  fame  time  that  he  confeffes 
_his  obligations  to  learned  men  for  their  iabours 
in  attempting  to  reduce  his  native  language  to  a 
£xed  ftandard,  he  forgets  not,  what  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  an  Englishman  ever  to  recoUei^ 
that  the  '*  pure  welis  of  Engliih  undefiled"  arc 
Supplied  by  a  Teutonic  fource ;  and  that  the  genius 
pf  the  Britiih  language,  like  the  fpirit  of  tlie 
BritiA  people,  difdains  to  be  encroached  upoh  by 
mrbitrary  and  foreign  ini>ovations  ^ 

Thofe  who  write  only  for  the  prefent  times 
labour  to  adorn  their  ftyle  with  modilh  phrafes.  A 
popular  fpeaker,  and  particularly  a  member  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  enjoys  a  kind  of  privilege  to 
coin  as  many  words  as  he  pleafes  j  and  they  no 
iboner  receive  the  fan6lion  of  his  authority  than 
they  intrude  upon  us  from  every  quarter  in  letters, 
plays,  and  periodical  publications.    But  fuch  words 

*  Quintilian  defines  and  fixes  the  true  ftandard  of  converfation 
with  his  aecuftomed  judgment.  **  In  loquendo  non  fi  quid 
vitiofe  multis  infederit,  pro  regula  fermonis  accipiendum  erit. — 
Ergo  confuetadinem  fermonis  vocabo  Cbnjtnjum  eruditorum;  ficut 
nvendi  confenfum  bonorum,"   Lib,  i.  c.  4, 
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reiemble  the  flics  that  are  feen  fporting  in  the  fiift 
only  for  a  day,  and  afterwards  appear  no  more; 
The  people  of  fafhion,  ever  fickle  and  fond  of  no- 
velty, are  as  prompt  to  rejefl;  as  they  were  to  adopt 
them ;  and  they  feldom  long  furvive  the  occafion 
that  gave  them  birth. 

In  words,,  as  faihions,  the  fame  rule  will  hold^ 
Alike  fantaftic,  if  too  ni^w  or  old. 
Be  not  the  firft  by  whom  the  new  are  try'd. 
Not  yet  the  laft  to  lay  the  old  afide  *. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  join   in  the  complaint 
vhich  foreigners  make,  that  our  pronunciation  ia 
much  at  variance  with   our  orthography*     The 
pradice  of  the  court  and  th«  ilage  has  multiplied 
thefe  variations,   which    have    been  too  eagerly 
adopted  in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety.     Agree- 
ablenefs  of  foutid  is  often  afligned  as  a  reafoo  for 
this  praftice ;  but  in  many  words  two  confonants 
are  pronounced  inftead  of  one,  which  furely  can- 
not give  additional  melody  to  a  word  ^ :  the  irregu*  . 
larities  in  our  language  are  fufficiently  numei^ous, 
without  making  this  addition  to  them.      Fortu*. 
nately  indeed,  the  people  at  large  are  not  influencedi  > 
by  the  changes   of  fafliion,  but  long  adhere  Jo- 
eftabliflied    and    ancient    ufages ;    and    therefore 
among  them  we  muit  look  for  that  uniformity  ^f 
writing  and  fpeaking,  which  peifons  in  the  higher 


PoPK  on  Criticifm, 
ii(hi 


y  As  in  the  modi(h  prpnunciation  pf  nature,  fi^rkty  education^ 
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ranks  of  Kfe  too  frequently  facrifice  to  caprice;  ami 
a  loye  of  diftia&ion  and  novelty. 

.  We  here  conclude  our  obfervations  on  a  lan- 
guage, which  by  the  commerce,  the  conqudls, 
and  the  colonies  of  the  Engliih,  is  at  prefent 
well  known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its 
reputation  feems  to  increafe  more  and  more,  as  it 
is  of  late  years  become  the  favourite  ftudy  of  all 
thofe  foreigner  who  wifli  to  complete  a  liberal 
education.  And  indeed  it  may  be  faid,  without 
partiality  or  exaggeration,  to  merit  their  particular 
attention;  fince  it  contains  fome  of  the  choiceft 
treafures  of  the  human  mind,  afid  is  th^  vehicle 
of  fuch  intelleftual  vigour,  f^eh  energy  of  thought, 
Avarmth  of  imagination,  depth  of  erudition,  and 
rdearch  of  ghilofophy,  as  can  with  difficulty  be 
equailed  in  any  other  nation. 

The  prevalence  and  flourifliing  ftate  of  our  lan- 
guage depend  not  folely  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Britifh  dominions  in  Europe.  In  many  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  it  is  cultivated  with 
diligence.  Our  extenfive  and  ftill  increafing  fettle- 
xnents  m  the  Eaft  Indies  promife  to  ipfure  its  pre- 
fervation,  and  open  a  fpacious  field  for  its  wider 
difFufion.  The  United  State$  of  America  cannot 
fail  to  perpetuate  the  language  of  their  parent* 
country ;  and  the  fpirit  of  literary  and  fcientific  inr 
veftigation,  which  is  rifing  among  them,  will 
conduce  to  this  end ;  fmce  it  will  encourage  the 
ftudy  of  thofe  celebrated  produ6lions,  from  which 
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the  Arttencins'  have  gained  their  knbwfedge'  of  fh* 
beft  fyftem  of  legiflatiorf,  and  their  moft  correal 
principles  of  liberty. 

When  We  cohfidef  th6  uncertainty  and  th* 
ftuftiiaitittg  nature  of  all*  human*  affkii^,  and  pai** 
ticularly  the  great  mutability  of  language,  w6 
eJannot  help  giving  way  to  the  melaAcholy  re- 
fl69;ioriv  that  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the 
Eiigliflv  Which  at  prifent  appears  fo  durable  aiid 
^i-manent,  as  the  llaridaM  of  cohverfation  and 
Writing,  will  become  obfolete.  The  caprices  of 
:feffiion,'  the  wide  extent  of  our  commerce,  the 
general  Jntercourfe  with  other  nationfs,  and  more 
particula^rly  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
JFrench  language,  may'  produce  great  chatiges; 
4nd  Hufne  and  Johnfon,  Pope  and  G'oldfmithy 
may  become  what  Spiked  afnd  Afcham,  Chaucer 
and  Phaer,  are  at  prefent.  For  the  honour,  how- 
ever, both  of  true  tafte  aiid  the  good  fenfe  of 
mankind,  we  may  prefilme  to  e5{pe6t,  that  the 
volumes  of  Englifli  literature  and  fcience  will  not 
fink  into  oblivion;— bttl  that  the  language,  in 
wliich  they  are  written,  cdebrated  for  the  chpicefb 
produftions,  and  ranked  with  the  claffical  tonguesr 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  be  referved  for  gencml  im- 
provement and  pleafiirei  and  will  convey  the  works 
of  genius,  learning,  and  philofophy,  to  the  inoft 
diftant  ages^  and  generations. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTEB  iV. 

Tk4  Latin  Layigmge. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  this  language  introduces  us  to 
many  of  thofe  works,  which  are  deferveclly  clafifed 
among  the  moft  elegant  produdions  of  the  human 
niirid,  and  are  confidered  as  fome  of  the  moft 
correft  models  of  literary  excellence.  If  we  efti- 
niate  its  comparative  value  and  importance,  it 
claims  a  place  immediately  after  our  own  tongue; 
^  not  only  the  Roman  writers  have  made  it  the 
Vehicle  of  their  genius,  but  it  has  been  diftinguiflied 
iince  the  revival  of  learning,  by  the  productions  of 
many  e^minent  authors. 

The  utility  of  an  Acquaintance  with  this  lan- 
guage will  be  more  immediately  apparent,  if  wc 
confider  how  much  our  own  is  indebted  to  it  for 
many  of  the  terms  of  art  and  fcience,  as  well  as 
for  moft  of  our  polyfyUables.  Wfthout  the  aid, 
indeed,  of  the  words  which  it  fiipplies,  it  is  not 
only  ditHcult  to  underftand  our  older  Authors,  but 
to  write  or  fpeak  even  a  fentence  of  elegant  Engliih ; 
lb  tliat  when  a  fcholar  is  engaged  in  ftudying  the 
Latin,  he  is  in  faft  making  himfelf  a  more  perfect' 
mafter  of  his  own  language.  It  is  equally  ufeful, 
if  he  wiihes  to  acquire  the  French,  the  Italian,  • 
and  the  Spanish,  as  it  conftitutes  fo  material  a  part 
of  thofc  elegant  tongues.     It  is  the^  prolific  rhother 
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of  many  children ;  and  whatever  difference  may 
prevail  among  them  with  refpe6i  to  the  various 
countries^  in  which  they  are  fettled,  or  the  foreign 
alliances  tliey  have  formed,  they  difcover  the 
parent  from  which  they  fpning,  by  the  moft 
(biking  fimilarity  of  foatures. 

Confidered  with  refpeft  to  its  origin^  the  Latin 
language  derived  many  words  from  the  Etrufcans 
and  Sabines:  it  is  however,  for  the  nioft  part,  a 
very  ancient  branch  of  the  Greek,  and  is  chiefly 
formed  from  the  Doric  and  Eolic  diaIe6ls^  A 
colony  of  Arcadians  under  Enotrus  are  faid  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Italy  many  centuries  before 
the  Trojan  war.  As  it  was  feparated  from  the, 
ihother  tongue  at  fo  very  early  a  period,  it  was 
deficient  in  tliat  melody  and  fwcetnels  which  the 
other  dialeds  acquired,  when  Greek  afterwards 
reached  its  greatell  perfeftion. 

*  The  EoHc  an^  Doric  diale6ls  may  be  rery  clearly  traced' 
in  the  L^tin  language.  From  the  Eolic  genitive  in  ««»  were 
formed  the  feminine  plurals  in  arum.  From  the  Doric  •  pro  « 
are  derived  the  words  of  the  fir  ft  declenfion.  From  the  Doric 
third  perTon  plural  in  em  for  ten  was  formed  the  Latin  third 
perfon  plural  in  unt;  from  the  genitive  in  o«»  was  formed  the 
Latin  genitive  in  /. 

*'  Muretus  non  dubitavit  dicere,  eos  qui  Grajci  fermonis  ex-' 
pertes  fint,  ne  Latina  quidem  fcripta  penitas  percipere  poffe.** 
Prolegom.  ad  Etymologicum  Lennep,  p.  6. 

*^  Ipfe  vir  fummus  Hemfterhufius  fefe  in  Latinis  intelligendift  fie 
a  Graecis  adjuvari  fentiebat,  ut  interdum  negaret,  poetas  eos  qui 
fe  totos  ad  Grscorum  imitationem  contolidfent^  nominatim  Pro*' 
pertiuQt  et  Horattam,  Graece  imperitis  valde  placere  pofle.'^ 
Frolegoni.  ad  fitymologtcjnii  Lennep«  p*  6; 

Not 
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Not  oiiijr  iitBURicTable  terais^  but  theHuu^i 
fpnii9  <^  the  'Boman  letter^  proye  tbe  ofigiii  C(S 
the  Itmgiiage  to  have  been  Grecian.     Faroni  tim. 
fame  fourc^  it  derived  pTogreffive  i0Yprioy^B€»|l&^ 
The   firft    Latin    poets,   Facuvius^    £nniu$,   aiul 
Piatftus,  modelled  their  works  upon  the  Gfeciaii; 
plan,  as  i»  particularly  evidmit  from  their  frequent 
ufe  of  cooipoitnd  words.     As  foou  as  the  art  of 
pij^c  fpeakUig  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Bome^^ 
the  Greek,  language,  which  contained  fome  of  tho 
ri^eft.treafures  of  doquence,  became  a  iayourittf 
ol^ed;  of  purfuit;  and  Athens  was  frequented  by  the 
Reman  yottth  q€  fortune  and  family,  as  t3^  befl  and 
moft  ajlprored  feminary  of  edacation#     The  attdit'» 
tiQn  which'  was  paid  to  the  produ^ioas  of  Greece 
by. Idle  BxarinaQs  when  advancing  towards  refine^ 
ment,  fofficiently  marks  the  high  eftimation,  i&^ 
which  their  literature  was  held.     Cato,  the  cele- 
brated Cenfor,  at  a  late  period  of  life  learned  the 
elements  of  that  language;   and  Pompey,  as  n 
mark  of  diftinguiflied  refpe6l  to  a  Greek  philo- 
£>pher,  loM'ered  his  confalar  fafccs  to  Pofidonius 
the  ibphiil,   whom  he    vifited  in  his    fchool    at 
RJiodes;     Greece  was  to  Home,  what  Egypt  had 
bee^  lit  more  remote  times  to  Greece,  the  fruitful 
parent  of  her  literature  and  arts. 

The  Latin  yiekls  the  fuperiority  to  the  Grejsk 
language,  not  only  with  regard  to  melody  of 
found,  but  compafs  of  expreffion.  It  has  no 
dulil  nomber,  and  has  only  one  tenfe  to  denote  the 
pad  petft&f  which  does  not  csfreis  wl^^er  tlia  .^ 
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9€don  Aill  continues  to  be  carried  oil :  but  the 
Greek  can  exprefe  this  equally  by  the  preterperfeft, 
and  the  aorift.  The  Latm  has  not  a  pad  participle 
adive :  whereas  in  Greek  there  are  two,  namely^ 
the  participle  of  the  aorifty  and  the  preterperfeft. 
It  wants  likcwife  a  prefent  participle  paffive,  which 
leducea  writers  to  great  inconvenience,  and  occa- 
£ons  much  aukwatdnefs  and  uncertainty  off  ex^ 
predion*  It  is  deficient  in  a  middle  voice,  and  an 
optative  mood,  marked  by  a  peculiar  termination^ 
to  diilinguiih  it  from  the  fubjun&ive. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  fatisfa£lory  reafon  why 
the  Romans  did  not,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
introduce  the  article  into  their  language.  This  is 
one  of  its  flriking  defe^ls.  The  importance  of  the 
article  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  a  word  to  a  preciie 
idea  will  appear  from  the  following,  or  any  fimilar 
inftance*  Suppofe  in  Latin  the  words  Filim  Regis 
to  occur  in  any  author :  Do  they  mean  a  fon  of  a 
King,  the  fon  of  a  King,  or  the  fon  of  ^Ae  King? 
each'  of  which  expreilions  conveys  a  very  different 
idea.  The  €xa6k  fenfe  of  Filius  Regis  muft  intirdy 
.  depend  upon  the  context  i  as  the  expreffion  vs^  in 
itfelf  vague  and  indefinite.  The  modern  languages 
of  Europe  have  the  advantage  over  the  Latin  in 
this  part  of  fpeech,  however  inferior  they  may  be 
.  to  it  In  other  refpe&s^ 

.  In  the  different  inftedioms  and  terminations  of 
.  words,  as  well  as  in  tlie  delicate  and  pleafing  deno- 
minations., of.  objeSs  by  diminutives,  Greek  and 
•  ,:.  *       •  Latin 
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LatiA  bear  a  ftrpng  i^efemblance  to  each  dtheit 
The  Latin  poffefTes  the  advantage  of  compound 
words,  but  in  a  degree  that  will  hatdly  admit  of 
comparifon  with  the  Greek.  It  is  equally  happy 
iu  denoting  by  particular  verbs  the  frequent  repe- 
tition or  commencement  of  actions;  dnd  it  is  more 
a<:curate  in  its  power  of  ^xpreffing  certain  modifi-^ 
cations  of  time  by  gerunds  and  fupines* 

With  refpeft  to  compofitioti,  the  produdions  o^ 
the  Latin  claffics  are  ranked  neKt  in  order  of  excel- 
lence to  thofe  of  the  Greek.  The  poliihed  writers 
of  Rome,  difdaining  to  follow  the  plain  and  inar- 
tificial manner  of  their  older  authors,  imitated 
the  varied  paufes  and  harmonious  flow  of  Grecistri 
periods.  The.  choice  of  arrangement  allowed  them 
by  the  happy  genius  t)f  their  language,  produced 
a  remaikable  difference  between  the  familiar  and 
the  formal  ftyle.  In  his  JEpiftles  and  Satires, 
Horace  is  carelefe  and  ealyt  in  his  Odes  he 
indulges  in  more  flowing  and  more  complex  pe* 
riods.  Cicero  in  his  letters  is  loofe  and  negligent ; 
Wt  in  many  bt  his  Orations  aiid  philofophical 
workS)  he  is  more  exaS  in  his  conftruftion  of 
words>  and  more  fl:udioufly  corre^. 

In  one  kind  of  arrangement,  the  Romans  were 
inferior  to  their  great  mafters^  as  they  fo  frequently 
terminated  their  fentences  with  verbs.  This  pra£i;ice 
fbme times  runs  through  feveral  fentences  together^ 
ivith  no  fmall  degree  of  tirefome  uniformity ;  as  is 
evident  from  many  paflages  in  the  hiflpry  of  Livy, 
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the  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  Commcntatie« 
of  Cagfar.  In  defence  however  of  this  cuflom  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  aftion  expreflfed  by 
tlie  verb  is  frequently  the  moft  emphatic  idea,  it 
might  be  thought  moft  confiftent  with  the  genius 
of  their  compofition,  to  place  it  at  the  clofc  of  tlia 
period,  for  the  purpofe  of  more  effeftually  keeping 
up  the  attention  of  the  hearer  or  reader. 

•  From  confidering  the  beauties  of  compofition  (a 
confpicuous  in  the  works  of  the  claffic  authors,  we 
muft  be  fenfible  of  the  unfavourable  light,  in 
which  they  appear  when  viewed  through  the  mt- 
i\\xm  oi  tran/lations.  They  are  expofed  to  the 
vanity,  the  negligence,  or  the  ignorance  pf  the 
tranflator:  and  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  his 
j^ftidioufnefe,  or  his  want  of  tafte.  The  fenfe  of 
an  original  work  may  be  debafed  by  fervile  fidelity 
of  verfion,  or  enervated  by  unreftrained  freedom 
of  expreffion ;  it  may  be  dilated  ihto  a  commentary, 
or  compreffed  into  an  abridgment. 

Sometimes  a  trai^flator  flatters  himfelf  he  can 
ifiiprove  upon  his  original,  as  is  attempted  in  the 
following  inftance.  Virgil  defcribes  Venus  after 
ner  appearance  to  iEneas  as  vifiting  Paphos : 

— ^*  Ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaeo 
Tkure  calent  arasj  fertifque  recentibus  halant." 

"  For  which  a  French  Tranflator  fubftitutes  thefe 
lines : 

.  ^'  Dans  ce  Tmple  ou  toujortrs  quelque  amant  irrH/^ 
Accn/e  dans  fes  vceiix  quei^ue  jeune  beaut e^** 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  he  thinks  this  defcription  is  more  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  than  that  given 
by  Virgil,  which  he  fays  will  apply  equally  well  to 
the  Temples  of  other  Deities.  Had  he  underftood 
the  fpirit  of  the  paflage,  and  known  that  as  blood 
was  never  flied  upon  the  altar  of  the  Paphian 
gbddefe,  its  peculiar  brnaments  were  garlands  of 
flowers,  be  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the  pains  of 
endeavouring  to  improve  upon  Virgil.  Dryden  has 
fometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  fubftituting  one 
image  for  another  in  his  Tranflatiou  of  Virgil,  but 
with  fingular  propriety  and  fpirit.  Take  for  iii- 
ftance  the  beautiful  apoftrophe  to  Nifus  and 
Euryalus : 

P  h»ppy  fridods  I  fo,r  if  ttXf  verfe  can  give 
Immortal  life,  your  fame  (hall  ever  live, 
.  Fix'd  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  lie$, 

Andfpread  ^where'er  the  Rornan  EagU  fliei  *. 

"  Dryden  faw  that  clofenefs  beft  prefefved  ati 
Author's  fenfe,  and  that  freedom  bell  exhibited 
his  fpirit,  he  therefore  will  deferve  the  higheft 
praife,  who  can  give  a  reprefentation  at  once  faithful 
and  plealing,  who  can  convey  the  fame  thoughti* 
-with' the  fame  graces,  and  who,,  when  he  tranflates, 
changes  nothing  but  the  language  *. 

'  '*  Fortunati  ambo,  fi  quid  mea  cdrmina  polEnt ! 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  sevo, 
l>um  domus  i£nex  Capitoli  immobile  faxum 
Accolet,  imperiumque  Paier  Romanut  baiebit^** 

•  Johnfon's  Idler,  No.  69, 

1.3  But 
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But  after  all,  inay  we  not  apply  to  Tranflatidna, 
the  remark  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  a  perfon 
who  prided  himfelf  upon  imitating  the  notes  of  ths 
Nightingale  ?  I  prefer  the  Nightingale  herfdf. 

The  defefts  and  difficulties  of  the  tranilator  are 
increafed  by  the  inferiority  of  his  language.  The 
clalfics  are  charafterifed  by  a  native  elegance  and 
dignity  of  thought,  a  peculiar  precifion  of  ftyle^ 
a  copious  flow  of  period,  and  a  regular  conftruSioii 
of  fentence :  in  addition  to  which  their  poeticj^l 
works  are  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  numbers^ 
and  the  various  beauties  of  metrical  verfification. 
The  modern  languages  poffels  fome  of  thefe 
beauties  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  of  others  they 
«re  totally  deftitute.  If  therefore  the  flowers  of 
'eloquence  and  poetry,  which  bloom  in  thq  fields^ 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  be  tranfplanted  into  a  lefe 
genial  foil,  and  a  colder  climate,  their  vigour 
declines,  and  they  lofe  the  brightnpfe  of  thetr 
colours,  and  the  richncfs  of  their  fragrance  ^ 

*  My  own  practice  may  a£hrd  an  apt  llludration  of  the  infij- 
Tiority  of  a  tranfladon  to  an  original :  for  I  have  reprefemted  in 
.feeble  f^ngliih  the  jufl  and  beautiful  obfervatioos  which  Qravin^^ 
an  eminent  writer  of  Latin,  has  conveyed  in  ilrpng  and  Qiqeroniai:* 
periods.     Opufc,  p.  183. 

Ce  qu'il  y  a  des  plus  delicat  dans  les  penlees,  et  dans  les  ex, 
preflions  des  auteurs,  qui  ont  ccrit  avec  beaucoup  de  jufteffc,  fe 
perd  quand  on  les  vcot  iSettre  darts  une  autre  langue :  a-peu.pris 
Cornme  ces  eflences  exquifes,  dont  le  parfum  fubtik  s'evapore 
quand  on  les  verfe  d'np  vafe  dans  un  autre,.  Jouhours,  Peiiees 
Jngcniufes,  p.  195/  * 
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The  firagmente  of  the  amiab  *bf  the  l^outiffs, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  are  iuMcient 
to  prove  the  rude  and  imperfed  ftate  of  the  Latia 
language^  during  the  early  time$  of  the  republic. 
Two  of  the  lirft  hiftorians  of  Rome  coropofed  their 
works  in  Greek:  and  ev<;n  Brutus,  the  contompo^ 
raty  ^f  Cicero,    wrote  his  epiftles  in   the  fame 
fetnguage.     That  great  orator  wrote  a  Greek  com- 
mentary on  hi$  own  confuKhip;   and  his  friend 
Atticus  produced  a  fimilar  work  upon  the  fami^ 
Hah^St.    Hie  Latin  was  not  only  for  a  confiderable 
time  an    unpolifhed,   but  a  defe6live    language* 
Its  poverty  of  expreffion  was  a  fubjedl  of  com- 
plaint, as  foon  as  it  began  to  be  regularly  (ludied. 
Cicero  and  Lucretius  were  fenfible  of  the  want  of 
teriii8-ada|>ted  to  philoibphical  topics.     Even  the 
names  of  phyfics,  dialeftics,  and  rhetoric,  wer^ 
unknown  before  the  former  of  thefe  authors  in- 
troduced   them  into  hi$  works;  and  the  latter 
laments  that  his  native  tongue  was  not  calculated 
to  communicate,  with  adequate  ftrength  and  copi- 
pufnefs  of  expreffion,  the  wonders  and  the  beauties 
of  Grecian  philofophy.      Its  defefls  were  not  fo 
great,  when  applied  to  fubjeSs  more  congenial  to 
the  manners  of  the  Romans.     From  their  conftant 
occupations  in  dpmeftic  and  foreign  wars  for  many 
centuries,  then-  language  took,  a  deep  and  peculiar 
tinfture,  and  the  njarks  of  ij;  were  evident  froni 
many  modes  of  expreffion*     Virtus,  for  inftance, 
denotes  virtue    z^    well  ^s  CQurage;    E^vercitus^ 
which  fignifi^s  an   army,  conveys^  likewife  iu  its 
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ori^na;!  Import  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  bopporeal 
eKereiiei  Jmperator^  originally  appropriated  to  ft 
general,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  fuprome 
civil  magiftrate  of  the  empire;  and  the  term 
Hq^3y  which  wa3  employed  in  contradiftin6tiou 
to  a  native  of  Home,  in  ita  primaty  meanings 
denoted  a  ftranger'.  The  Roman  gentlemen  were 
denomins^ted  Equites,  which  had  a  reference  to 
the  military  fervice  p^rfonned  on  horfeback  by 
peiibns  of  their  quality*  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
$»>tnmonweaIth,  when  a  ibldier  and  a  citizen  were 
the  fame. 

I.  Latin  Clqffics. 

It  might  naturally  enough  be  fuppofed,  on  com*^ 
faring  t;he  Comedies  of  Plautus  with  tbofe  of 
Terence,  and  the  Poems  of  Lucretius  with  Virgili 
that  they  had  lived  at  the  diftauce  of  feveral  cenf 
juries  from  each  other:  and  yet  they  were  in  realit^^ 
feparated  by  no  long  interval  of  time-  Plautus 
flourifl^ed  aboyt  thirty  years  before  Terence,  and 
Virgil  about  fifty  after  Lucretius.  The  rapid  pro* 
grefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  perfeftion  will  appear 
kfs  extraordindry,  when   we  remark  the  labour 

•  »  H^U  cnim  apud  xnajores  noftros  is  dicebatur,  quem  nufte 
fff^gmnunK  dicimus«  Indicant  12  tabulapj  aat  ftatu«  dies  euia 
hofte,  Uc.^    Cicero  df  OiSciis,  lib,  i.  c.  12. 

Virtus  is  probably  derived  from  vis  or  vir,  as  A^itjj  is  from 
^fif.     "  Virtute  femper  praevalet  fapientia."     Phaedras. 

beftowed 
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€(x  thetr  ta^e  wd  lemwng,  as  for  tbe^r  rwfc  aii4 
taleato*  Scipio  Afri<>£mui  wa9  tbe  afiift^nt  ^ 
Terence  in  his  comie  produfi;ion3;  and  Ciceiaajad 
C^ar  promoted  the  improvement  and  r^fineinei^^ 
of  their  language,  »ot  only  by  examples  of.cor*^ 
te^e&  in  their  inimitaUe  writings,  but  by  cowr 
pofing  treatifes  of  gramman 

^  AH  the  LaXin  ^utfaot;^,.  who.  were  remarkable  for 
fmrity  and  elegance  of  diiSion,  flouriihcd.  withia 
tht  fpaee  of  a  century  and  a  half,  viz.  fmm  tlic 
time  of  Scipio  Africanus.  to  the  death  of  AuguftusL 
During  that  aufpicious  period,  it  was  eyidmt  with 
what  great  fuccefs  the  Homan  language  ctduld  be 
adapted  to  every  fpecies  of  compofition.  The 
pTofe  writer  expanded  his  ideas  m  flowing  periods^ 
or  condenfed  them  into  coucife  fentences,  Th6  . 
poet  adapted, the, various  kjnfls  of  metre  to  the  me^ 
lodlous  notes  of  the  lyre^  or,  aided  by  the  fancied 
infpiratioa  of  the  epic  mufe,  poured'  forth  the  more 
regular  numbers  of  heroic  long. 

The  pureft,  and  as  it  is  fometimes  called ,  the 
golden  age  of  Latin  compofition,  commenced  with 
Teeence,  who  introduced  the  characters  of  his 
elegant  comedies,  converfing  in  terfe  andperfpi- 
cuous  language.  Lucretius  gave  to  theEpicu*-/ 
rean  philofophy  the  wild  but  captivating  charms  of 
a  vigorous  fancy,  and  nervous  expreffion.  His 
verfification  is  fometimes  rough  and  unpoliihed, 
and  fom^etimes  rifes  into  fo  much  grace  and  fmooth- 
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Bcfe  as  to  refemble  thd  hexameters  of  Virgil*,  The 
Mantuan  ihepherds  were  foon  after  inftruded  by 
that  moft  eminent  of  Latin  poets  to  converfe  in 
refined  dialogues*  His  Georgics  received  th4 
higheft  pplifli  of  di6lion,  and  his  Epic  Mufe  afto*- 
ni&ed  her  hearers  by  corre6hiefs  x>f  compofition, 
and  harmony  of  fong*  Whenever  Vi  rgi l  indulges 
the  genuine  feelings  of  nature,  and  defcrihes  th^ 
efiefts  of  the  tender  pafTions,  he  is  pecuUarly  de- 
licate, captivating,  and  pathetic;  but  he  &ldom 
afcends  to  fublimtty  of  thought,  without  having 
the  great, father  of  Grecian  poetry  in  yiew.  Ci- 
CGRO,  the  pride  of  Rome,  and  a  model  of  true 
eloquence,  adapted  his  ftyte  to  every  fpecies  of 
profe  compofition:  ia  his  letters  he  wasi  eafy  and 

.  ^  Thp  principal  inftances  that  occur  to  coi^m  my  aflcrtion  ar^ 
the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  poem,  (Eneadum  Qenetrix^  ^c.  h^s 
defcription  of  the  manfions  of  the  Gods,  Apfarct  di'vum  numen 
fedefque  qut>tie,  &c,  lib.  iii.  L  iS.  and  his  highly  fanciful  account 
of  the  origin  of  mttfic  from  the  fioging  of  birds,  At  I^uidas  ovum 
^wes,  icQ.  lib.  V.  L  1577*  There  is  a  wild  fublimity  and  ori*. 
ginality  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius*  His  pi^ures  of  nature  are 
enchanting ;  but  his  dodlrine  of  atoms,  which  adhere  to  each 
other  by  chance,  is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  ferions  refutation. 
As  a  genuine  poet  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  afFc^  the  charafter 
of  an  Atheift  ;  he  felt  the  neceflity  of  (bme  ^ed*  a«»  t^x'^^^  •  ^ 
has  thereforci  with  a  dilplay  of  the  moft  elegant  imagery,  and 
with  a  grace  and  majefly  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  c^nedhvs 
poem  with  an  addrefs  to  the  Goddefs  of  Lovcj,^  afcribed  to  her 
the  creation  of  the  world,  inyefted  her  with  the  attributes  of 
power  and  goodnefs,  and  aiiigned  to  her  tne  controul  of  all  human 
affairs.  He  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  opinions  of  £pL 
curus,  or  Empedocles,  to  intereft  niankind,  without  prefenting  to 
them  feme difplay  pf  the  agency  of  a  Divinity .>  ^  ,^ 

familiar ; 
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ftimiliar ;  upon-  fubjefts  of  philofophy  and  eloqoeftcc 
he  enri<;hed  the  diftion,  while  he  enlightened  ihfe 
minds  of  his  countrymen ;  in  the  charader  of  a 
|mblic  fpeaker,  he  gave  beauty,  pathos,  and  energy, 
to  his  native  language;  he  adorned  it  with  the 
brighteit  ornaments,  and  iniufed  into  it  the  united 
powers  of  eKtenfive  learning  and  eminent  talents* 
His  copious  and  exuberant  fiyle  refembles  the  large 
BBd  flowing  garments,  that  were  thrown  by  the 
icolptor  over  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  wbidi^ 
far  from*  preffing  and  confining*  their  bodies,  gav« 
free  exercife  to  their  limbs,  and  fuperior  graceful* 
nefe  to  their  motion',  Coritelius  Nepos,  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  has  fliewn  his  congenial  taifteby 
the  eafy  and  Ufnaiil^6ied  Ayle,  in  which  he  has're^. 
acorded  the  lives  of  eminent  perfons  of  his  own 
country  and  of  Greece.  The  Commentaries  of 
Cjesar  are  valuable  no  lefs  for  accuracy  and  liveli- 
nefs  of  narrative,  tlmn  for  the  pureft  iimplicity  of 
diftion.  Horace  fuited  the  colours  of  his  com- 
pofition  to  the  nature  of  his  fubjefts :  in  his  Epiftks 

*  Vejleius  Paterculus,  in  his  encomium  on  Cicero,  defines  witi 
elegance  and  precifion  the  limits  of  the  golden  age  of  Latinitr* 
**  Oratio  et  vis  forenfis  perfeAumque  profae  eloquentiae  decus"  ita 
fub  principe  operis  fui  erupit  Tullio,  ut  deleftari  ante  cum  pauclffi* 
mis  ;  admirari  fuere  neminem  poffisy  vtfi  ah  illo  *vifum ;  out  qui  ilium 
wid^rit.*'  Lib.  i.  c.  17.  Gravina  caught  the  fame  Ipint  of  ele- 
gant obfervation,  when  he  remarked,  **  Mirum  effet  fi  hurtc 
fcriptoFem  non  haberem  cximium,  quo  nemo  eft  auftior  in  elo- 
quentia  X^atina,  et  in  omni  fermonis  elegantia  locupletior,  nemo ' 
fplcndidior,  nemo  uberior,  nemo  in  omni  eruditione  cclebVior ; 
nemo  deniquede  quo  cum  tot  laudes  fint  diiHirac,  tnhms  toTnen  fn 
iUim  drgnitqujit  4i^um,'''  p.  180.  PeLat.  LinguiL 

and 
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und  Satire^  be  is  humorous  without  coarfeneis,  and 
ceofoiriaus  wjtbout  afperity ;  and  in  hift  Odes  he  is 
coQcife,  fplendid,  and  majeftic'*.  The  eafy  aiul 
licentious^  Ovid,  the  terfe  Catullus,  the  plaintive 
TiBULLUs,  poured  forth  tlieir  poetical  eiFuiioas  m 
a  full  and  clear  flream  of  defcription,  Phjedrus^ 
by  his  neat  and  expreffive  verfification  of  the  Fa- 
bles of  jiEfop,  proved,  that  Iambic  raeafure  was 
fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Livr 
gave  the  moft  finiflied  graces  to  hifloric  oompofi- 
tion  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whcthei-  he 
moft  excels  in  the  clearhefs  of  his  defcriptions,  or 
the  appropriate  eloquence  of  his  fpeeches.  Learning 
has  fuftained  an  irreparable  injury,  in  the  lofg  ,of 
thexoncluding,  and  of  courfe  the  moft  interefting 
part  of  his  work,  which  related  to  a  period,  that 

*  In  his  Odes,  Horace  feems  to  unite  the  eafe  of  Anacreon  to 
the  fublimity  of  Pindar,  He  is  more  perfpicuous,  and  certainly 
has  much  more  variety  of  fubjedls,  than  the  Bard  of  Thebes. 
His  ¥(fJhTcum  trnheret^  &c,  his  Speeches  of  Juno  and  of  Regulus,  and . 
Quem  fu  Melpomene femely  &c.  are  effufions  of  matchlefs  beauty.  If 
we  obferve  his  excellent  good  fenfe,  the  precifion  of  his  ftyle,  th^ 
hartnony  of  his  numbers^  and  the  verfatility  of  his  genius ; — if  we 
fecoiletf^  that  the  fame  man  has  ^VrItten  Odes  which  may  difpute 
the  palm  with  the  Bards  of  Greece,  Satires  full  of  pleafing  rail- 
lery, Epiftles  which  contain  the  beft  leflures  on  men  and  mannersj^ 
and  an  Art  of  Poetry  which  is  the  code  of  criticifm  and  refined 
tafte ;  it  will  furely  be  admitted  that  he  poflefled  the  moft"  ample 
powers  to  inftrud  and  to  delight  mankind.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
cldffic,  who  pleafes  us  more,  or  pleafes  us  fo  long.  He  has  charms 
for  perfons  of  every  age  :  by  the  young  he  is  read  with  delight, 
and  by  the  old  he  is  rarely  forgot.  See  La  Harpe's  Leftures  at 
the  Lyceum,  Warton's  EfTay  on  Pope,  vol,  i.  p.  397,  and  the 
Britifh  Critic  for  January  179^. 

admitted 
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mdmitted  the  rtoft  advantageous  difplay  of  fiis  t^- 
kats  for  hiftorical  painting,  his  zeal  for  truth,  and 
hi$  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  liberty*.  During  this 
fpleodid  period,  fo  glorious  to  Rome  and  to  human 
nature,  the  afFefted  phrafeology  of  Salluft  was  an 
omen  of  the  approaching  decline  of  claffical  purrty* 

The  high  reputation  acquired  by  thefe  writers,; 
whofe  praife  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  every 
poliihed  age,  refults  from  combining  in  their  works 
the  genuine  beauties^  of  elegant  compofitipn. 

However  they  may  differ  in  the  diredion  of  their 
talents^  the  natui^e  of  their  fubjedls,  and  the  %le 

*  "  llli  Quint ilianus  ladleam  ubertatem  tribuit,"  eumque 
iflerodoto  comparatum  dicit,  "  cum  in  narrando  mirac  jucundi. 
tatis^  clariiHmique  candoris ;  turn  in  conclonibus  fupra  quam  nar. 
rari  potefl  eloquentem ;  ita  dlcuntur  omnia  cum  rebus  turn  per« 
{bnis  accommodata  :  fed  affedus  quidera,  pra^cipue  eos  qui  funC 
dulckresy  ut  parcii&me  dicam,  n^no  hifloricorum  conunendavit 
magis;  ideoq^ue,  lib.  ii.  c.  v,  Livium  ab  adolefcentibus  magis, 
quam  Salluiliiim  legendum  tik^  Judicat.  Walchii  Hift.  p.  50* 
§uint.  lib.  X.  c.  i. 

"  "  How  cometh  it  to  pafs^  that  Caefar  and  Cicero's  talk  is  fo 
natural  and  plain,  and  Sallufl's  writing  fo  artificial  and  dark,  when 
all  the  three  li^ed  at  one  time^  I  will  freely  tell  you  my  fancy 
llerein.  Surely  Ca^&r  and  Cicero,  beiide  a  .  lingular  prerogative 
of  natural  eloquence  given,  unto  them  by  God;  both  two,  by 
ufe  of  life,  wf  ije  daily  orators  among  the  common  people,  and 
greateft  counfellor©  in  the  fcnate-houfe;  and  therefore  gave  them- 
felves  to  ufe  fucKfpeeches  as  themeaneft  ihould.  well  under{land,» 
and  the  wifeft  beft.'  allow  :  following  carefully  that  good  counfei 
of  Ariftotle^  laqoendma  ut  multi,  fapiendum  ut  pauci." 

Afcham's  SchooIma[ler>  p.  Ji9« 
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of  their  proclu6lion3>  there  is  ftill  a  congeniality  of* 
pL&js  confpicuous  in  all  their  writings,  which  are 
miurked  by  fuch  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, and  animated  by  fuch  propriety  and  vigour 
pf  thought,  as  can  only  be  well  underftood  and 
fully  reliflied  by  frequent  perufal  and  attentive  obr 
iervation  ;  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  ftandard  of  exceltence,  which  they  have  ere6ted^ 
is  fufficiently  manlfeft  from  the  fmall  number  of 
modern  writers,  \Vho  have  imitated  them  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fuccefe  \ 

To  follow  the  fteps  of  Grecian  authors  was  th€f 
general  pradice  of  the  Romans*     Each  of  them 

»  Stridior  Calvus,  numerofior  Afinius,  fplendidior  Cafar,  ama- 
rior  Caelius,  gravior  Brutus,  veiiementior  et  plenior  et  valentior 
Cicero,  omnes  tamen  eanSem  {anitatem  cloquentisB  ferunt,  ut  fi 
*  nmnium  pariter  libros  in  manum  fumferis,  fcias,  quamvis  in  di- 
Yerfis  ingeniis,  effe  quandam  judicii  et  voluntatis  fimilitudinem 
et  cognationem.     Dialog,  de  Oratoribus,  c.  xxv. 

The  engaging  gracefulnefs  of  the  Sulpicia  of  Tibullus,  apparent 
in  all  her  aftions,  her  drefs,  and  whole. demeanour,  correfponds 
with  the  native  beauty  of  the  daffies,  diverfified  in  fo  many 
forms^  and  under  every  appearance  inexpreffibly  beautiful  arid 
captivating. 

Ulam  qaicquid  agit»  qaoquo  veftigia  Aefilt, 

Cemponit  furtim,  fubfequiturque  decor ;  * 

Seu  folvit  crines ;  fufis  decet  eife  capillis  ; 

Seu  comfit,  comtis  eil  veneranda  comis< 
Urit,  feu  Tyria.voliiit  procedere  palla^ 

Urit,  feu  nivea  Candida  vefte  venit,» 
Talis  in  asterno  fclix  Verttimnus  Olyrapo^ 

Mille  habet  omatus,  mille  decenter  habet. 

TibuU.  lib,  iv,  carm<  2.  ed,  Heync# 

found 
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found  fome  predeceflbr,  who  had  ted  the  Avay  to 
the  fields  of  invention,  atid  was  therefore*  adopted 
as  the  inftru6lor  of  his  inexperienced  genius,  and 
his  guide  to  eminence  and  fame.  The  affiftance 
which  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  the- tragedians,  afforded 
to  Vii^il,  was  fimilar  to  that  which  in  other  banches 
of  compofition  Pindar,  Archilochus,  Alcjeus,  and 
Sappho  gave  to  Horace ;  Menander  to  Terence^ 
Plato  and  Demofthenes  to  Cicero;  Polybius  to 
Li vy ;  and  Thucydides  to  Sallufi.  As  a  copy  miift 
from  its  own  nature  be  inferior  to  the  original, 
which  it  imitates,  they  have  all  fallen  ihort  in  point 
of  originality  and  fervour  of  compofition.  The 
poets  are  more  particularly  remarkable  for  enriching 
themfelves  with  foreign  treafures;  and  as  fo  many 
of  their  obligations  to  the  Greeks,  whofe  works  are 
ftill  extant,  are  difcovered,  it  is  perhaps  the  lefs 
unfair  for  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Rojnans  were 
very  deeply  indebted  to  thofe,  whofe  works  have 
not  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time.  The  loft  come- 
dies of  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  the  loft  books 
of  Polybius,  if  they  could  be  recovered,  would  pro- 
hably  make  fuch  difcoveries  as  confiderably  to  abate 
the  praife  ufually  beftowed  upon  Terence  and  Livy; 
The  want  of  originality  was  in  fome  meafure,  al- 
though imperfedly,  fupplied  by  judgment  and  tafte. 
The  rules  of  criticifm  were  ftudied  when  various 
kinds  of  literature  were  cultivated  at  Rome ;  for 
Horace  wrote  his  Art  of  Poetry  nearly  at  the  famet 
time. Virgil  was  comppfing  his  Eneid.  A  blind 
attachment  to  their  great  mafters  fettered  the 
minds  of  the  Rpmans,  and  rendered  them  clofe  and 
'    .'        .  fervile 
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fervile  followev^  rather  thaxi^^lng  and  free  adveti^ 
twers*  If  however  wecoufujer  the  m^iuiera  of  th© 
na^t^n^  their  d^nity*  of  chara^er,.  tlieif:  undaunted 
fylrit,  their  love  qf  frecdpm,  nod  thegr^at  improve* 
meats  made  upon  ptber  foreign  invei«tioo»;  parti* 
cijrjariy  upon  th^  .art»  of  goverament  ikRd  w€ir»  we 
may  fairly  pronounce,  that  they  would  have  3p* 
proached  much  nearer  to  perfeftion,  and  that  they 
vouki  haveL  taken  a  nobler  and  a  fublimer  ftight, 
iftliey  had  tr\irtecl  leis  to  the  genius  of  Greece,  and 
OMNre  to  the  entfauiiafm  of  nature. 

IL  Decline  of  the  Language. 

The  decay  of  tafte,  which  extended  its  influence 
to  the  prod uft ions  of  the  fine  arts,  prevailed  like- 
wife  in  works  of  literature.  In  the  writers  who 
flourifhed  after  the  Auguftan  age,  this  circumftance 
is  remarkable,  although  we  fliould  be  deficient  in 
juftice  not  to  acknowledge  that  they  poflTefs  a  con- 
fiderable  fliare  of  beautifuHmagery,  lively  defcrip- 
tion,  and  jlift  obfcrvation,  both  in  poetry  and  profe. 
Seneca  degraded  the  dignity  of  his  moral  treatifes 
by  fentences  too  pointed,  and  ornaments  of  rhetoric 
too  numerous  and  ftudied"* ;  and  Pliny  gtiye  too 
hboured  and  epigrammatic  a  turn  to  his  Epiftles. 
Lucan  indulged  the  extravagance  and  wildnefs  of  his 
genius  in  puerile  flights  of  fancy  ;  and  Tacitus  fet* 
tered  the  powers  of  his  judgment,  andobfcured  the 

•  Sec  Qumriliaii  book  x.  ad  finem,   for  a  juft  charafter  of 

brightnefe 
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brightness  of  his  imagination  hy  clabamte  brevity^' 
and  dark  and  di(htnt  allufions  K  Such  affeaation  was 
in  vain  fuhftitated  for  the  charms  of  nature  ind 
fim^ibity;  So  fruittefe  is  the  attempt  to  fhpplyy 
by  ^tidy  ornaments  of  drefs^  and  artificial  beanty 
of  complexion,  the  Want  of  genuine  charms^  and- 
the  n^ive  bloom  of  youth* 

QulJ^tlltAN,  in  an  incompatable  work,  writ- 
ten to  form  the  mind^  and  complete  the  educa-> 
tion  of  a  Roman  orator,  and  abounding  with  the 
pureft  principles  of  judgment^  and  the  choicdt 
treafures  of  learning  arid  experience,  endeavoured 
to  direft  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
ancient  models  of  compofition.  But  the  Wtfd$  of 
a  bad  tafte  were  too  deeply  and^  too  widely  fow« 

P  The  char^Aer  given  by  fliny  to  Titnanthes  mft/  be  pftlf  - 
applied  to  Tacitus :    "  In  omnibus  ejus  operibu$  inuUigkuY  plus 
femper  x{mm  fingitur ;  et  cum  ars  fumma  fit,  ingenium  tai^en 
ultra  artem'eflk"    Lib.  xxxv.  c.  lo* 

'^  A  man  who  could  join  the  brilliant  wit,  and  COncife  fe&* 
tentiournef^  peculiar  to  that  age,  with' the  truth  and  gravity  of 
better  tiibes,  and  the  deep  refiedUoo,  and  good  fenfe  of  the  bed  , 
moderns,  cannot  choofe  but  have  fomething  to  ftrike  yoUk  Yet 
what  t  admire  in  him  above  all  this,  is  his  detefUtion  of  tyranny^ 
and  the  hi^h  fpirit  of  liberty,  that  every  tiow  and  then  breaks 
out,  as  it  Were,  whether  he  woold  or  no»  I  reitiember  a  fentence 
in  his  Agricola,  that  (eoncile  as  it  is)  I  always  admired,  for  - 
faying  much  in  a  little  eompafs^  He  fpeaks  of  Domitian,  whp 
upon  feeing  the  laft  will  of  Agricola,  where  he  had  made  him 
coheiir  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  *  Satis  conftabat  hetatum  eui9 
velut  honOre  judicioque;  tarn  caeca  et  corrupta  mens  afliduip 
ftdulationibus  erat,  ut  nefciret  a  bono  patre  non  fcrihi  haeredei^, 
nifi  malum  principem**^    Gray*s  Letters  to  Well, 

VOL.  I.  M  to 
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to  be  eradicated,  even  by  his  diligent  and  ikilful 
hand:;  ainl  this  di&generacy  ia  the  prodi46ti(m& 
of  literature,  with  a  few  .^^eptioas,  kept  a  re- 
gular pace  with  the  diepravky  of  ma^ners^  which 
prevailed  dufitig  the  fucoeeding  tinaes  of,  the  lower 
e«^re. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  Quintilian  and  of  Sir 
Jofliua  Reynolds,  that  tlieir  rerpe£i;ive  works  are 
not  merely  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  youth 
m  eloquence  and  painting,  but  that  they  contaiii 
tibe  prkicipleB  of  true  tafte,  which  are  applicable  to 
t^itne  art»  and  to  literature  in  general;  aided  by 
great  ibioe  of  expreffion,  and  adorned  with  great 
elegance  of  fancy.  .  The  coacife  review  of  Greek 
a»d  Latin  axithon  by  Quintilian,  is  perhaps  fcarcely 
to  be  paralleled  for  correAnefs  of  judgment'.  He 
f  nlatges  with  peculiar  pleailire  upon  tlie  Orations 
of  Cicero,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer; 
and  gives  an  admirable  charafter  of  the  Comedies 
•of  Menander.  JHis  ftriftures  upon  Seneca  prove, 
that  in  the  decline  of  literature,  when  the  works 
of  that  author  were  moii  popular,  the  taile  of 
Quintilian  .was  neither  vitiated  by  falfe  refinement^ 
nor  perverted  by:  the  prejudices  of  bis  contempo- 
.  jaries.  ;. 

'*  Were  we  to  divide  the  whole  fpace  from  Au- 

guftiiS  to  Conftantine  into  two  equal  periods  of 

-^nc,  we  could^  not  obferve  without  furprife  the 

'  Qumt. Jib.  X,  dc  Copia  Verborum, 

ilifferc»ce 
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i&WefttiCt  in  their  rcfpeftivc  degeneracy  anri  dete* 
lioratiOQ.  The  writei's  in  the  firft  divifion  rank,  it 
is  true^  far  belcrwr  tkeif  predeceffors  of  the  Auguftaii 
fchool:  but  who  will  compare  Calphurniu$  and 
.Ntnicfianug  with  Lu<ian  and  Statitts?  Tacitus  muft 
hot  be  degraded  by  t  comparifon  with  any  hifto- 
rian  of  the  latteir  interval;  and  Suetonius  himf^^f 
irifes  far  above  the  level  of  Spartianu*,  CapitoUnuS) 
and  Lampriditts* 

*'  «t.  Ambfofe,  St  Auguftin,  and  Pope  teo  the 
Firft,  were  undoubtedly  men  of  powerful  minds  and 
extenfive  learning;  but  they  exhibit  ftrong  prooft 
of  the  corruption  of  language/.  Nor  can  a  mofe 
favourable  judgment  be  paffed  Upon  the  more 
lineally  defcended  daffies,  the  pattiians  of  Hometic 
deities  and  pagan  mythology^  Servius  was  nothing 
tnorethan  a  painstaking grammariani  Macrobiiiif^ 
a  pro&fied  fcholar  and  critic,  was  unable  to  ufe  bis 
own  language,  or  exemplify  his  own  rules;  and 
Symmachus,  a  courtier,  and  a  man  of  diftinguiihed 
abilities,  has  riot  the  leaft  claim  to  elegancy  of  dic-^ 
tion,  or  profundity  of  thought  Claudian  himfelf, 
a  foreigner,  feems  bom  to  refcue  the  age  frqm 
general  contempt^  and  in  fpirit  and  harmoiji^  ranks 
high  among  the  Roman  poets*  As  to  Aufpnius, 
Sidonius  Apollinarisj  and  the  galaxy  of  traftfalpine 
fcholars,  which  flieds  a  faint  gleam  on  the  laft  flage 
of  Roman  literature,  they  obtain  by  their  number 
a  diftindion  they  could  not  claim  by  their  pi^rits '/' 

f  tntrodpdtiOQ  t0  the  Literary  IMQty,  &c,  p.  zg, 
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The  great  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  gradually  took  place  after  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  proceeded  from  the  number  of 
llrangers,  Goths,  Alans,  Huns^  and  Gauls,  who 
refofted  to  Rome  from  the  provinces  of  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  eiftpire,  and  intermixed  foreign 
words,  and  new  combinations  of  fpeech,  with  the 
original  Latin.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  aa  the 
claffical  language  of  Rome  flouriflied  for  fo  fliort  a 
period,  it  had  never  taken  deep  root  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Apulia, 
Tufcany,  Umbria,  Magna  Graecia,  Lombardy,  and 
Liguria,  were  all  diftinguifhed  by  their  peculiar  dia- 
lefts.  *  The  prevalence  of  Greek  likewife  had  no 
inconiiderable  influence  in  (hortening  the  continu- 
ance of  pure  Latin,  as  the  former  had  long  been 
f^Hiionable  among  the  polifhed  Romans;  and  when 
the  feat  of  empire  was  removed,  it  entirely  fuper- 
fcded  the  ufe  of  the  latter  in  the  court  of  Cbnftan- 
tinople^ 

The  accurate  obfetver  of  the  Latin  tongue  may 
trace  its  progrefs  thrdugh  the  facceffive  ftages  of 
infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age.  The 
infancy  marks  the  tinie,  when  Saturn  and  Janus 
reigned  over  the  liioft  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  the  Salii  pronounced  in  honour  of  the 'gods 
til eir  wild  arid  unpOliflied  verfes.  The  childhood 
refers  to  the  reign  dP  the  kings,  and  the  eftabliifh- 
inent  of  the  laVvs  of  the  twelve  tables.  Its  man- 
hood denotes  the  decline  of  the  republic,  and  thi 
rife  of  the  empire,  when  poetry  was  cultivated  by 

Terence, 
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Xcrenqe,.Lucretius^  YhgiV^ild  K[oracQi  eldquence 
iy  Hortenfms  and  .Cicero ; .  and  hiftory  by  Cprne- 
lius  Nepos  and  Livy. ,  Its  old  age  charafterifes  the 
reigns  of  the  latter  emperors,  when  falfe  refinjement 
banifhed  the  tafte  of  the  Augujdan  age,  and  the 
langu^e  bedame  debafed  and  corrupted. 


III.  Siate  of  the  Langmge  in  modern  Times. 

The  extenfive  conquefts  of  the  Romans,  their 
conliant  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  power- 
ful influence  over  them,  promoted  the  wide  difFu- 
fion  of  their  language.  The  general  cftablifliment 
of  their  laws,  and  the  cuftom  of  pleading  in  the 
courts  of  juftice  in  no  other  language,  laid  the  na- 
tives of  many  countries  under  the  necelfity  of 
making  its  ftudy  a  part  of  their  education. .  After' 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  Germans,  as  foon  as  they 
directed  their  attention  to  literature,  revived  it  by 
the  ftudy  of  the  imperial  law.  Nor  did  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Papal  See  contribute  lefs  to  preferve  and 
difleminate  it ;  for  it  was  the  refined  policy  of  the 
Conclave  to  oppofe  the  learping  of  Rome  as  a  bar- 
rier againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Greek  church; 
iq  that  the  popularity  of  the  Latin  tongue  bore  no 
inconiiderable  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pon* 
tifical  power.  To  thefe  caufes  may  be  attributed 
the  prevalence  of  Latin,  as  a  living  language,  upon 
the  continent  pf  Europe.  .  It  is  at  prefent  fpoken 
yith  fluency  not  only  in  France  and  Italy,  by  thofe 
vholiave.receiyed  a  liberal  education,  but. even  by 
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the  pcafents  ia  many  parts  o£  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Poland, 

Whilft  the  Romans  were  maftersi  of  the  ancient 
HfOfldy  and  eVer  fince  the  revival  of  karning,  na 
language  has  had  better  preteatlona  to  the  title. o£ 
An  univerfal  language  than  the  Latin.  So  great 
*  has  been  its  prevalence,  that  it  has  been  cultivated 
by  every  enlightened  nation;  and  there  is  no 
branch  of  learning,  difcovery  of  art,  or  fyftem  of 
feience,  and  indeed  ^fcarcely  any  topic  erf'  liberal 
difcuffion  or  inquiry,  which  has  not  been  indebted 
to  it  for  expjeffion,  ornament,  and  illuilration. 
This  has  always  been  the  vehicle  of  communication 
'lietween  men  of  letters,  and  has  enabled  them  to 
carry  on  a  correfpondence  with  eaqh  other  ftom  tbo 
inoft  diilant  places.  Many  celebrated  authors  have 
Confidered  tlieir  native  tongues,  as  either  unpolilhed 
in  their  phrafedogy,  or  confined  in  their  circula- 
tion ;  and  therefore  have  had  recourfQ  to  the  lan- 
guage of  airicient  Rome,  The  rays  of  fcience  and 
learni^ig,  that  beam  from  m^ny  valuable  produc-* 
tions,  hjive  been  tranfmitted  to-  th^  world  through 
this  clear  and  beautiful  medium^  This  is  the  lan^ 
guage  in  which  were  compofed  the  invaluable  pro- 
duftions  of  Erafmiis,  GrotiuSj  Fuffendorff,  New-^ 
tony  Boerhaave,  ^con,^  and  6ra,vina^ 

Even  in  the  pfefent  age,  every  writer  wha  wiihea 
his  works  to  defeend  to  remote  pofterity,  nluft  not 
venture  to  ere6i-  the  monuments  of  his  feme  with 
the  perifhafete  materials  ^hiali  moderp  languages 
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fuppljr,  highly  refiucrf  and  firmly  eftabh'lhecJ'as  the^ 
may  appear,  Ttiey  are  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  flue* 
tuation,  and  are  fubje6l  to  the  caprices  of  feflrion 
and  novelty :  but  the  Latin  is  fixed  and  pertnanemt 
The  phrafeology  of  Chaucer  an4  HoHinflied,  of 
Malherbe  and  Rabelais,  has  long  been  obfoletc; 
and  in  a  ftate  of  old  age;  whilft  that  of  Horace 
and  Cicero,  tried  by  the  teft  of  centuries,  and  con^ 
fecrated  by  the  refpedf  of  mankind,  fioufilhes  in 
perpetual  youth.  Tire  langoage  once-  fpoken  by 
the  conquerors  of  the-  world,  is  ftill  uled  to  exprefi 
the  diftates  of  gratitude,  honour^  and  veneration; 
It  is  infcribed  upon  the  public  edifices;  it  diftm- 
guiilies  the  monuments  and  the  medals  of  every 
country  in  Europe;  and  tranfmits  the  remembrance 
of  fcholars,  philofophers,  patriots,  and  heroes^ 
through  thefucceeding  generations  of  ininkind,  in 
terms,  which,  with  refpetSl  both  to  dignity  and  pce- 
ctfion,  no  modern  tongue  can  equal. 

At  the  revival  of  learning,  the  opinion  of  fcho^ 
lars  was  by  no  means  uniform,  as  to  the  proper 
ftandard  of  Latin  compofition.  Longolius,  Bembo, 
Paulas  Manutius,  and  other  writers  of  confiderable 
note,  were  advocates  f6t  the  exclufive  imitation  of 
Cicero,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  claffic  palm, 
by  prcfenting  in  :^hcir  >vorks  a  fervile  copy  of  his 
%te.  The  impropriety  of  this  predileftion  was 
fully  proved,  and  the  right  of  the  other  claflScs  to 
a  due  fhare  of  attention  was.  ably  maintained  by 
Henry  Stephens,  Politian,  and  Erafmos.  This 
controverfy,  carried  on  with  fo  much  warmth  and 
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ingentiity  on  Jboth  iides,  has  longxeafed;  thereat 
Roman  Orator  Jias#heea  allowed  itot^ive  the  law  cf 
^legapt  writingjtQ  facceedingitimes;  aod  thU  pre^ 
rOigsitive  ia  foqjaded  xipon  tbeiuhnirable  pevrpicuity,i 
CopiQufoefsi .  and  ricbncia  of  his  diftion.  Virgil 
reigQi^  with  unriyall^d  fway  in  the  province  of  poew 
try,  and  his  works  have  ii:;ed  th&fiandard^^4'at^ 
iwrfifipation.  Modern  writers  ]iiave  rifen-to  jfiniWf 
^  ej^aft  proportion  a$  they  have  employed  th^f 
diligence  andtafte,  in  the  imitation  of  thelH:great 
ift^fters;  but  fubjeft,  however,  tqjthat  deftta:,^liicJ< 
neQeiTarily  attends  the  ftudy  of^.a  £pire%n Uanguage,^ 
tU^  ej^preffions  generally  take  a-tinftnr^  from  dj«ir 
native  tongt^e;  and  in  th€  Roman  diiguife:^»ay. 
frequently  be  difcqvered  the  fea^uresuof.the  Fimtcfij;' 
the  German,  and  the  EngUfii,  Juftice  however 
^^efirains  us  from  applying  this  obiervation  with 
equa^  fprqe  to  the  Italians,  as  the  derivation  of 
their  language,  and  their  defcent  from  a  Roman 
origin,  enable  them  to  tread  more  exadly  in  thf 
Aeps  of  their  illuftrious  anceftprs,. 

To  acquire  fuch  claffical  knowledge,  as  to  bo 
able  to  write  l<atin  with  eafe  and  elegance,  can 
only  be  the  work  of  him,  who  is  equally  a,  found 
fcholar  and  a  man  of  tJtfte.  lie  muft  he  fenfible, 
that  a  good  ilyle  does  not  confift  in  a  clof^  and 
icrvile  imitation  of  any  author  in  particular ;  but 
that  it  depends  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  pureft  writers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Au-f 
guftan  age,  He  muft  examine  the  nature  of  their 
works,  develope  the  artj,  ^nd  unravel  the  te^^tur^ 
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ef  tbeir  compofxtions  ^  His  ue3ct  care  mnft  te  » 
sil^t  thrir  e^preffions  to  lik  fjwo  ideasv  in  ^  m^ 
wr  fiiitablc  to  the  nature  of  his  fubjera;  ^etli^il; 
be  theological,  fcii^tific,  biftoric4  <>r  poeticjrfj 
gnd,  when  he  adorns  himfelf  with  the  drcfs  of  tbfe 
apicieiits,  hemuft  endeavour  to  move  wjtbgrSC^S 
god  ipeak  with  eafe  and  dignity.  Thus,  it  h  pir$^ 
Aimed,  may  be  acquired,  by  attentive  ofafervMidtf 
^q4  repeated  trials,  that  di<^ion  which  ?s  j)ui^  bi« 
i)Ot.afie6led;  learqed  but  not  pedantic;  md  dal^ 
(ical  at  the  fame  time  th^t  it  is  original.  Thefe  ^r# 
the  fan*  cotojirs  gf  ftyle,  which  adorn  the  ele^nt, 
iuminoi)^,  and  flowing  periods  of  Giavina^  an4 
J^Wth;  and  th^  harmonious  and  poh'ihed  verfes  of 
i^IUtoiif  Vida^  and  Sannazarius*  .  r 

■    f  See  W^Mos  de  ii^jrtione,  c«  xlj,  p.  691.  and  c.  xu      . 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Greek  LangMgc. 

X  HE  affertion  will  not  perhaps  be  Fiable  to  be  con- 
trovertedi  by  thofe,  who  are  beft  acquainted  with 
fuch  fqbjefts,  and  are  beft  qualified  to  make  ex- 
tenfive  and  juft  comparifons,  if  it  be  faid  that  the 
Greek  claims  the  fuperiority  over  all. other  lan- 
guages. In  it$  numerous  modes  of  expreffion 
there  is  precifion  without  obfcurity,  and  copiouC- 
nefe  without  redundance.  It  owes  the  former  to 
the  various  and  diverfified  inflexions  of  its  words, 
and  the  latter  to  the  great  number  of  its  derivatives. 
In  its  general  ftrufture  and  formation,  a  proper  re- 
gard is  paid  to  the  ear,  as  \vell  as  to  the  under- 
ftanding ;  for  its  energy  and  ftrcngth  are  not  more 
ftriking  than  its  harmony.  The  llri6lnefs  of  its 
rule  'does  not  impofe  too  much  reftraint  upon  its 
expreflions,  and  Jts  grammatical  fyftem  is  in  every 
part  exa6t  and  complete  *. 

From  a  Ihort  view  of  its  hi/tory  ^r\d  ckaraQer- 
ijiicsi  it  wiir  be  evident,  that  this  language  de- 
ferves  to  be  held  up  as  a  perfe6l  model  of  expreffion, 
and  that  it  fiilly  juftifies  the  praife  of  thofe  fcholars 

*  Sec  Monboddo's  Origin  of  Languages,  vol.iv*  p.  25,  Ire. 

i"  ^  and 
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aad  critics,  who  have  celebrated  its  exceBedee  in 
proportioxi  as  they  have  enjoyed  its  beauties,  and 
derived  tafte,  improvement^  and  pleaFure,  from  the 
perufal  of  it*  incomparable  writers. 

The  Eaft  was  the  fruitful  fourcc  of  the  Utcratore; 
as  well  as  of  the  fcience,  and  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks.  Letters  were  communicated  by  Cadmus 
and  his  Phaniciaa  followers  to  them;  and  they 
were  more  indebted  to  the  roving  difpofitton,  w 
the  neceffities  of  firangers,  than  to  their  own  aS;ive 
eurioiity,  for  this  acquifition.  It  is  prdbaMe  that; 
before  they  received  tlws  valuable  fpectes  of  know 
ledger  they  reprefented  their  thoughts  by  delineating 
the  figures  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  Egyptians 
did  in  their  hieroglyphics,  becaufe  the  Greek  word 
yfapHu  fignifies  both  to  paint  and  to  write;  ajid 
n(*§trot,  or  <r«jbtH«,  mean  as  well  the  images  of  m^ 
iuralobje8Si  as  artificUfl  marks,  oxckaroBers.  . 

The  oral  language  of  ancient  Greece,  before  it 
rofe  firom  a  ftaj:e  of  barbarifm,  was  fimple  and  un- 
compounded.  It  was  formed  from  the  primitii>« 
dialects  of  the  ilellenians  and  Pelafgians.  So 
imall  was  the  original  ^ock  of  Grecian  eloquence^ 
that  all  the  words  are  derived  from  an  iuconGder* 
able  number  of  primitives..  But  the  acute  and 
ingenious  fpirit  of  the  people  gradually  difplayed 
itfelf  ip  the  increafe  aud  improvement  of  theif 
modes  of  expreflxon,  as  they  advanced  in  the  cuK 
tivation  of  other  arts,  and  the  progreffive  ftages  of 
civilised  life. 

The 
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Thp  names  of  the  original  charafters  of  Phos- 
Qiqiaand  thofe  of  Greece  are  fimilar ;  aud  the  re- 
fetpblance  of  their  forms,  and  the  ancient  mode  of 
.writing  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  which  is 
common  to  them  both,  furnifli  a  decifive  proof, 
that  they  had  one  and  the  fame  origin*  In  prcv- 
ce(s  of  time  they  changed  their  arrangement  m 
lirriting,,  and  infcribed  their  charaders  in  alternate 
order,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  from  right  t9 
left,,  as.  appeared  by  many  authentic  moniunentfi  of 
antiquity,  particularly  the  celebrated  Sigeau  in^ 
fcription,  of  which  a  curious  reprefentation  is  given 
in  Sbuckford's  Connefilion  of  facred  and  pro- 
fane Hiftory  ^  Some  letters  were  afterwards  added^ 
the  powers  of  others  were  altered,  written  vowels 
were  introduced  to  fupply  that .  deficiency  whicl^ 
was  common  t^o  Greek  with  all  the  Oriental  diar 
leflts ;  and  the  combinations  of  vowels  called  diph- 
thongsi  were  introduced,  which  are  in  a  great  de« 
gree  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language.  The  divi- 
lions  into  dialeds  were  gradually  formed  by  the 
independent  and  uucqnneded  people,  whqfe  names 
they  bear;  and  as  they  had  no  common  metro- 
polis, they  adapted  their  modes  of  fpeech  to  their 
9wn  provincial  ..  mannas   and  chai alters.     Xhc 

*  Vol*  L  p.  264,  ^c.  Plato  feems  to  intimate  that  the  Greek 
Ikngnage  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  which  he  calls  the  fan.' 
goage  qI  the  Barbarians.  He  divides  words  into  two  claJRes  ';  tlte- 
primitive,  wbidrha  ^ctibes  to  God;  and  the  derivatiy<£,  which, 
be  attributes  to  human  invention.  Plato  in  Cratylo*  ^  Mont*.* 
faucon  Palocpyaphia,  p.  115.  izi,  553.  Voffius  de  Arte 
Gramm.  lib.  i.e.  lo.-  .     .. 

■     -  Doric,^ 
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Doric,   of  which  the  Eolic  vas  a  bmnch,  *Avas 
fpoken  in  3oeotia,  thePdoponnefus,  Epirus,  Cret^ 
Sicily,  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies  planted  upon 
the  coafts  of  Italy.     It  was  chara^erifiic  cif  the 
linpoli^ed  manners  of  the   Dorians  themrelves, 
and  bore  fome  analogy  to  that  grandeur  and  iim^ 
plicity  of  defign,  which  are  vifible  in  the  rematii^ 
ing;  fpecimens  of  their  architefture.     Tlie  moft 
perfeft  examples  of  this  dialeft,  which  the  ravaged 
of  time  have  Ipared,  exift  in  the  Paftorals  of  Theo^ 
critns,  the  Odes  of  Pindar,   and  the  mathematical 
tre&tifes  of  Archimedes.     Although  the  Ionic  is 
the  prevailing  dialed;  of  Homer,  he  has  diverlified 
his  works  with  the  various  forms  of  expreffiott 
which  the  others  fupplied.     The  favourable  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  his  travels  into  the  differeijt 
parts  of  Greece  and  its  colonies,  furniflied  hini 
with  this  advantage,   and  gave  him  a  completes 
command  of  every  kind  of  provincial  phrafeolqgy  •. 
The  progreffive  improvements  of  the  lonians  were 
comnmnicated  to  their  diale6l,  which  was  fpoken 
On  all  the  populous  coafis  of  Afia  Minor,  as  well 
as  in  the  territories  of  Attica.     The  witty  and  in- 
genious inhabitants  of  that  pro%nnce,  advanced  it 
tbthat  ftate  of  refinement,  elegance^  and  fweet- 
n^fs,  ^vhich  charm  the  claffical  reader  in  thp  Tr|i- 
geciies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripidf^s,  the  ComedieSr 
of  Ariftophanes,    the  Works  of  Xenophon,   the^ 
l^ialogues  of  Plato>  the  T^ea^es  of  Ariftotki  awdb 
the  OrattOTis  of  Demoftl>enes.  * 

^  Inquiry  isto  the  Life  and  Wrilintslof  Homer,  p.  182,  ^c^  ' 

•-  The 
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•  The  Ath^ittnd  Hrerc  celebrated  for  tfee  gfeated 
^licacy  of  ta(te-  Ev^n  the  inferior  ckffes  of 
ettisefis  decided  not  only  lipon  the  (entimeiits  de* 
livered  by  the  publie  Ipeakers,  bat  criticifed  the 
purity  of  their  linguage,  and  tlie  harmony  of  their 
-periods*  So  exqiiifite  was  their  judgtnent>  « 
oftentinies  to  border  upon  fa^idioufneib  $  and  th^ 
leaft  deviation  from  the  eftabliflied  rules  of  pro* 
priety  offended  tlieir  ears.  As  a  remarkable  in-* 
.  fiance  of  dieir  refinement,  We  are  told  that  Tlieo* 
phrafius,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Chara€lerS, 
m  native  of  Lefbo$,  and  a  drfciple  of  Plato,  who 
gare  him  his  nan>e  for  the  fluency  and  degance  of 
his  didiion,  was  difcovered  by  one  of  tlie  common' 
people  of  Athens  to  be  a  ftranger,  by  his  too  great 
accuracy  of  pronunciation*. 

The  theory  of  derlvatioti  adopted  by  Lwd  Mott* 
boddo,  the  author  of  **  the<>rigin  and  Progrefi  df 
Language,**  according  to  which  all  the  words  of  the 
Greek  language  are  derii'ed  from  du^ds  of  vowels, 
originated  with  Hemfterhufms,  6ne  of  tShe  moft  emi* 
nent  fcholars  of  his  age.  Not  only  the  towds  regu- 
larly taken  from  A  to  T,  and  terminated  witli  n,  are 
made  the  bafis  of  this  plan  ;  but  the  mod  ancient 
confenants  are  either  prefixed  to  them,  or  inlefted 
between  them,  fo  as  to  form  about  a  hundred 

*  Ilia  Attitti  arms  ThcophraftiiM  homiilcm  alloqul  4ifertitf « 
mumy  annorata  unius  af&aatjone  v«rU  liofpitem  ^xil :  oecallo 
fe  id  deprehendiffej  interrogata  refpondit,  quam  qpM  nmdim 
4f^elomtHitwr.    Quitft.  lib-^  f.  t.  J.  » 

radical 
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Fsdical  verbs.  With  thefe,  other  oanfiMiatvts  atid 
vowels  were  mixed,  and  varioufly  combined ;  and 
thus  the  whole  language  is  fuppofed  to  have  beea 
gradually  conftrufted  and  furnifhed  with  its  abun* 
dant  Aores  of  derivative  words  *. 

We  do  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
theory  is  very  ingenious,  and  deferves  the  exami^ 
nation  of  thofe,  who  are  fond  of  inveftigating  the 
origin  of  languages.  The  Greek,  no  doubt,  is  dif- . 
tinguiihed  by  very  ftrong  marks  of  a  methodical 
ftrufture.  But  ought  it  not  to  be  confidered,  whe- 
ther language,  like  the  goveiTiment  of  nations,  does 
not  arife  out  of  peculiar  circumftances  and  fitua** 
tions?  Is  it  not  probable  that  neceffity,  the  mven- 
tion  of  arts,  and  the  exercife  of  various  occupations, 
are  its  genuine  fources?  After  a  people  hav6  toiergcd 
from  a  favage  (late,  in  which  all  their  attention  has 
Jbcen  employed  in  procuring  the  means  oi  fubfift*' 
ence,  and  they  have  made  fome  confiderablc  ad- 
vances in  refinement,  they  have  then  leifure  to  fix 
the  proper  ftandard  of  their  language,  to  reduce  it 
to  order,  and  complete  its  artificial  form.  For  its 
origin,  therefore,  it  can  be  little  indebted  to  th6 
iyftematic  precrfion  of  rules,  whatever  it  may  owe 
to  them  for  its  improvement.  The  ages  of  barba- 
rifm  may  produce  warriors  and  legiflators;  but  it 
required  a  lefs  turbulent  and  more  refined  date  of 
fociety,  for  grammarians  and  philologifts  to  arife, 

^'.^  Oi4gin  and  Progfeft  of  Language,  vol.  H.  p.  J46.  vol',  ir. 
p,  54»     Lemiep's  Etymologicon  Prolegom.  p.  27.  and  vol.  ii. 

and 
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aod  for  works  of  literature  to  be  cdmpoied^  m6  r«* 
gulated  by  their  laws«  « 

I.  Tlie  Cliaracteri/iics  of  the  Greek  Languagt^ 

Among  its  numerous  beauties,  it  is  defervedly 
celebrated  for  fweetnefs,'as  well  as  variety  of  foundry 
to  which  our  pronunciation  is  far  from  doing  juf- 
tice,  from  a  want  of  the  fame  compafs^  and  modu- 
lation  of  tones.  By  tranfpofing,  altering^  and  taking 
away  letters,  the  Greek  was  foftened,  and  made 
more  pleafing  to  the  ear.  The  diphthongs,  as  well 
as  the  open  vowels,  fwell  and  elevate  the  tones,  in 
a  manner  fuperior  to  modern  languages.  The  de- 
clenfions  of  nouns,  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  the 
changes  of  diale£ls,  and  the  number  of  poetical 
licences,  produce  the  greateft  variety  of  termina-» 
tions.  Many  words  are  clofed  with  vowels,  and 
very  few  with  mute  confonants,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
Oriental  and  other  languages. 

In  the  works  of  Homer  in  particular,  the  beauty 
of  fingle  words,  confidered  only  with  refpeft  to 
found,  is  remarkable.  With  confummate  fkill  and 
tafte,  he  has  made  choice  of  fuch  as  are  rough  or 
fmooth,  long  or  fhort,  harmonious  or  difcordant  to 
the  ear,  fo  as  to  agree  exaftly  with  the  nature  of 
his  different  fubjefts.  The  names  of  perfons,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  countries,  are  fometimes  foft  and 
flowing,  and  fometimes  grauid  andfonorous,  and 
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cdfhtnbiit^  ih  tio'fmaU  dfegree  to  iinprove  thechariiis 
of  his  defcriptions  \  *     '  ' 

The  works  of  the  beft  Greek  authors  are  much 
tobe  admired  for  the  fkilful  arrangement  of  words, 
and  the  beauties  of  finiflied  compofition.  From  the 
accurate  diftin6tions  made  by  genders  and  cafes  in 
nouns;  and  by  perfons  fn  verbs,  no  invariable  fitu- 
ation  of  words  was  neceffary ;  and  confequently 
fuch  as  were  declinable  could  not  be  placed  in  any 
part  6f  a  fentence  without  injury  to  its  perfpicuity. 
In  this  refpefil  modern  languages  are  vciy  defe6live; 
for,  as  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  general  are  inde- 
clinable, and  muft  be  attache^  to  their  rcfpecliye 
articles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  an  uniform  and  fixed 
pofition  is  neceflary,  in  which  no  change  can  be 
'made  without  detriment  to  the  fenfe,  if  not  total 
ronfufion  of  it.  Greek  oompofitions,  on  the  con- 
trary, abound  with  grand  and  lofty  fentences,  con- 
lifting  of  members  of  various  extent,  terminating 
Tometimes  with  one  part  of  fpeech,  and  fome- 
times  with  another.  Hence  the  ear  is  con- 
ftantly  gratified  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  paufes, 
and  an  harmonious  flow  of.  periods ;  and  an  em- 
phatic^l  word,  Hke  the  principal  figure  in  a  pidure, 
is  placed  where  it  will  produce  the  moft  ftriking 
effeS.  In  poetry  this  arrangement  is  fiill  more, 
remarkable,  as  it  is  accommodated  to  every  dif-, 
ferent  kind   of  metre.      All  thefe  changes  .  were . 

*  Homer's  Catalogue- of -the  Ships  will  illuftrate- this  remark  t'*^ 
if  t^ken  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  an  accurate  map  of  antient  Greece. '   Iliad,  lib,  ii.  1.  494->  *^c. 
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made  with  fo  much  fkill  and  eSe^  as  to  fatisfy 
the  refined  judgment  of  Homer,  and  Pindar,  Plato, 
and  Demofthenes.  Unable  as  the  moderns  are  to 
equal  thefe  beauties,  oreve»  to  form  a  complete 
idea  of  their  nature;  yet  the  delicacy  of  tafte  an4 
extent  of  knowledge  poffeffed  by  the  ancient  criticise 
who  lived  forae  ages  after  the  moft  flourifliing  era 
of  Grecian  literature,  amply  qualified  them  for  this 
purpofe.  Both  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian  an<l 
Demetrius  Phalereus  enter  into  particular  arid  cri- 
tical difcuffions  an  the  melodious  conftruftion  of 
Greek  fentences,  in  profe  as  well  as  verfe,  conduft 
their  obfervations  upon  regular  principles^  and 
illuftrate  them  by  the  examples  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent authors. 

*  Other  charafterlftiG  properties  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage  will  appear  by  confidering  the  particles, 
whicfi  conneO;  fentences  arid  members  of  fentences 
with  each  other.  They  are,  indeed,  too  often  re- 
garded by  fuperficial  readers  as  redundant,  or  ua- 
meaning;  but  when  clofely  examined,  they  are 
found  to  poffefs  particular  force,  enej-gy,  and  pre- 
clfion  *.  The  diminutive  words  give  great  exaftnefe 
and  beauty  to  expreffiop,  and  are  calculated  to 
alinex  to  an  objeft  fome  pleafing  idea  of  tendernels 

«sif«iV— X5t0«»-ep  vxfo,  TiKotrt^n   *'  O  fitv  ^jj  fx^yaq  iytfAVP  w  fffotw  ^ 
Zep;."     Kat  «rap* 'O/tcu^ft^.      **  A^^X*  on  V  &C.     A«/aC«mt4I  Aims* 

yv*  rov  cvi/ha'fM¥  fi|fXoi^,  cvti^atprta-tti  tuti  ^o  4V«9of .— D^IBetrius  HlS* 

lereus  m^i  *£pfii9y(i«;.    Sec  Clarke's  Homer's  Iliad  a»  U  56.  a. 

1,   158,  E,  858,  &C. 
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or  fiuniUarity.'  The  dual  number  accurately  dit 
tinguiflies  two  perfons  from  one,  as  well  as  from  an 
indifcrimihajte  and  vague  multitude.  Different  ia-^ 
fleftions  of  the  fame  cafes  of  nouns  are  adapted  to 
all  the  ufes  of  poetry  and  profe.  The  power  of  the 
Rouble  negative  is  very  fenfibly  felt ;  and  there  are 
inftances,  where  prohibition  or  contradiAion  is 
guarded  even  by  three  negatives,  which  enforce  the 
fentim^nt  in  the  greateft  degree.  In  greek  and  ia 
greek  alone  occur  the  grammatical  folecifms  of  a 
verb  fingular  being  joined  to  a  neutral  plural,  and 
Qf  the  union  of  an  article,  or  adjedive  mafculine 
with  a  fubftantive  feminine.  The  middle  voice  ha^l 
the  peculiar  power  of  expreffing,  that,  a  perfou 
is  the  fubjed  of  his  own  a6lions.  The  tenfes  are 
more  numerous  and  more  definite  than  thofe  of 
any  other  language.  In  Greek  alone  are  to  be 
found  apaft  imperative  mood,  a  participle  pr-fefent 
of  the  paffive  voice,  and  a  paulo-poft  future  tepfe. 
Conditional  aflion  is  denoted  by  the  fubjun6live, 
and  fuch  as  relates  to  an  objeft  of  defire,  by  the 
optative  mood.  The  variety  and  exa6lnefs  of  ideas 
diiplayed  in  all  the  modifications  of  the  verb  ihow 
a  jefinement  of  thought,  and  a  depth  of  meta- 
phyfical  reafoning,  applied  to  the  divifions  of  lime, 
which  prove  the  peculiar  acutenefs  and  unrivalled 
in^^ntion  of  the  Greeks  \ 

^  Artium  parens  et  altrix  Graeca  diiigeiitia  eft ; 
Literarum  porro  curam  nulla  gens  attentius 
Repperit : ,  polivit  ufque  finem  ad  ungiiis  extimum. 

'     "   '  Terentianus  Maurus, 

N  2        -  ~       The 
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The  freedom  of  expreffion  which  the  Greek 
Poets  allowed  themfelves  to  ufe  is  a  peculiarity 
which  cannot  efcape  our  attention.  They  made 
fyllables  long  or  ihort,  added  them  to  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  or  end  of  fome  words,  cut  them 
off  from  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  others, 
and  tranfpofed  letters  as  they  pleafed.  I^xamples 
of  allthele licences  may  eafily  be  found,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Homer,  who  has  availed  himfelf  of  this 
privilege  to  the  fulleft  extent. 

The  prolific  power  of  their  language  was  not 
limited  by  any  fixed  bounds,  or  retrained  by  any 
certain  rule^.  Verbs  were  the  fruitful  trees,  which 
produced  innumerable  branches  fpringing  from 
each  other  in  the  greateft  abundance  and  variety. 
They  are  fometimes  compounded  with  each  other, 
and  fometimes  with  fubftantives ;  nouns  are  formed 
from  them,  and  even  from  different  tenfes  and 
pei-fons  of  the  fame  verb*.  But  the  power  of  com- 
pounding them  with  prepoiltions  was  of  a  much 
more  extraordinary  extent.  With  any  one  of  the 
eighteen  prcpofitions  any  verb,  unlefs  its  fignifica- 
tiou  made  it  naturally  repugnant  to  fuch  an  alli- 

^  See  Clarke's  ingenious  fyflem  of  the  Greek  tenfes,  in  his  note 
on  line  37  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad. 

From  vtvoivfjLon,  rcra«,  rjraiy  are  derived  9ron:/x«,  woujcck*  wonjnjj. 
Sec  Monboddo,  v.  ii.  p.  185.     . 

There  arc  thirty-four  inftances  at  leaft  of  the  rerb  being  com- 
pounded with  double  prepoiltions,  atli/xCatA^tf,  ait\tw«^dQa>Xu, 
ce,P.i7rpo^c^>jKu,  3cc,  Inftances  of  a  verb  and  three  prepofilions, 
fuch  as  trws^wwpofseif,  are  not  uncommon  in  Homer.  See  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  Valkenaer  apud  Lennep,  p.  24,  25. 

ance. 
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atice,  could  be  joined.     There  are  numerous  iii- 

ftances   of   fuch   combinations,    and*  likewife    of 

double  and  even  treble  prepofitions  being  united 

^vit\lL  verbs  and  nouns.     As  fuch  compound  words 

poflefs  an  unrivalled  ftrength,  richnefs,  and  figni- 

ficant  brevity,  they  fliow  the  creative  powers  of  a 

language,   which  contains  inexhauftible  refources. 

Their  effect  is  more  particularly  felt  in  poetry, 

which  they  fupply  with  one  of  its  moft  ftriking  and 

beautiful  ornaments.      To  the  genius  of  Homer 

they  furniflied  appropriate  expreflion,  and  enabled 

him  to  give,  even  to  an  epithet,  fuch  diftinft  and 

piiSlurefque  ideas,  as  poets  in  many  other  languages 

coiivey  with  lefs  effed  in  long  defpriptions.     To 

this  power  of  compounding  words  fo  extenfive  and 

unbounded," few  refembiances  can  be  traced  more 

appofite  than  the  indefinite  combination  of  letters 

to  form  words,  and  the  multiplication  of  numbers 

in  arithmetic. 

From  fuch  powers  of  language  naturally  arofe  a 
proportionable  copioufnefs.  Even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  it  had  affumed  a  permanent  cha- 
rafter:  and  his  works,  produced  in  the  infancy  of 
arts  and  civilization,  afforded  a  fatisfadory  proof, 
to  what  various  fubjeds  it  could  be  applied.  So 
full  and  complete  indeed  is  the  nature  of  his  ftyle, 
fo  far  is  it  from  affording  any  ground  for  com- 
plaints of  its  weaknefs  and  deficiency,  that  all 
fcholars  unite  in  their  admiration  of  its  energy  and 
copioufnefs.  What  are  the  thoughts  of  Virgil, 
Taffo,  or  any  modem  poet,  to  wiiich  the  diftion 

N  3  ^  oi 
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of  Homer,  and  the  othfer  great  Grecian  poels,  <iou1d 
hot  give  adequate  expreffion,  and  even  cmbeHifh 
with  additional  and  fuperior  beauties  of  harmony^ 
riclincfi,  and  variety  of  compofitibn  ? 

11.  Style  of  Greek  fVriters. 

Thus  to  the  fertile  and  happy  invention  of 
imters  of  all  defcriptions  did  the  Greek  language 
fupply  an  abundant  ftore  of  the  moft  fignificant 
terms ;  and  every  conception  of  the  mind,  every 
appearance  of  nature,  and  produ6lion  of  art,  were 
conveyed  by  correfpondent  and  adequate  words. 
5Tie  hiftorian,  the  orator,  and  the  philofopher, 
cxercifed  the  fame  freedom,  energy,  and  beauty  of 
cxpreffion,  as  the  poet  himfelf  The  effc6l  of 
genius  upon  the  Grecian  language  was  like  that  of 
the  fim,  when  it  varies  the  glowing  tints  of  lights 
and  touches  the  clouds  with  the  richeft  and  moft 
beautiful  diverfity  of  colours.  Herodotus,  the 
firft  of  Grecian  hiftorians,  adorned  his  curious  and 
entertaining  work  with  the  vocal  flow  and  poetical 
terminations  of  the  Ionic,  and  Thucydides  dif- 
tinguiflied  his  celebrated  hiftory  of  the  Peloponne- 
iian  war  by  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  the  attic 
dialeia.    • 

:'  The  Greek  language  aiTumed  with  eafe  the 
various  forms  in  which  Eloquence  ftrove  to  per- 
iaade  and  Philofpphy  tq  inftru6l  mankind.  Ariftptle 
lVi*$:cancif(^  and  vigorous;  Plato  was  diffufe  and 
poetii^^^j^enof&on^was  fimple  and  elegant  The 
-'-■  ^   ^:  comedies 
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nomedies  of  Ariftophaoea  and  Menander,  bowie\rer 
tiiilUce  in  their  chara&er3  and  ft^ntimehts,  were  ^ 
both  improved  by<  the  pure  and  refined  beauties 
of  their  native  dialed;.  Theocritus  gave  the  artleis 
graces  of  Doric  fimplicity  to  his  paftorals;  and 
Sappho  conveyed  her  tender  fentiments  of  paflion 
in  the  pleafing  cadences  of  that  kind  of  verlifica- 
tion^  which  is  Emphatically  difiinguiflied  by  iier 
fiaxne.  The  Alcaic  Ode,  the  Elegy,  and  the 
Epigram  are  all  marked  by  their  own  pioculiar 
characters*  The  eafy  flow  of  Iambic^,  and  thp 
irregular  combination  of  choral  meafures,  adorned 
ibc  dramatic  productions  of  ^fchylus,  Eury{»dedy 
and  Sophocles.  Their  language  was  a  peifed 
iaiBge  of  the  bold  and  verfatile  genius  of  tho 
people  who  fpoke  it ;  for  it  embraced  the  wide 
extent  of  human  perceptions,  was  moulded  into 
tyery  form,  and  produced  afionifhmoat  by  its 
fevee,  captivated  attention  by  its  beauty,  and  e^-< 
taptured  the  ear  by  its  varied  and  delightful 
melody*. 

^  While  the  Greeks  conveyed  the  dictates  of  phir 
lofopby  to  the  underftanding,  held  up  the  moft 
pleafing  pictures  to  the  imagination,  or  by  the 
impulfe  of  pafiipn  melted  and  fubdued  the  h^art, 
the  drefs,  in  which  they  clothed  their  ideas,  was 
at  once  rich,  elegant,  and  graceful;  and  while 
thay  rofe  to.  an  elevation  of  genius,  courage,  and 

^  I  confider  the  principal  Greek  writers  in  this  place  folely 
with  a  view  to  their  various  kinds  of  ftylc.     The  other  charac«    • 
leri^ics  of  their  worki  will  be  noticed  in  die  idftoty  of  Greece; 

N  4  tafte. 
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tafte,  vdiich  has  never  been  equalled,  thdr  Words 
Yftvc  the  mod  harmonious,  nervous,  and  expreffive, 
tliat  evet*  flowed  from  mortal  lips. 

From  confidering  the  excellence  of  this  extra- 
Oidinary  language,  we  may .  indeed  be  difpofcd  to 
excufe,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  applaud,  the 
exalted  ftyle  of  praife,  in  which  its  .powers  were 
celebrated,  by  thofe  whp  were  the  moil  competent 
judges  of  its  merits.  The  accents  which  flowed 
from  the  lips,  of  the  venerable  Neftor  were  defcribed 
by  Homer  as  exceeding  the  fweetnefs  of  honey.. 
It  is  an  obfervation  .of  the-  great  Roman  orator, 
that  if  Jupiter  had  communkati^d  his.  wilt  toman- 
kind,  he  would  have  adoptedthS  language  of  Plato. 
When  Pericles  addrefled  the  Athenian  affembUcs, 
be  did  riot,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contieraporaries, 
Baerely  convince Tiis  hearers  by  hi$  perAiafive  argu- 
THents;  but,  to  ufe  the  exalted  language  of  bis 
countryiiaen,  majeftic .  in  »voice  and  ,  ,afpei6l,  aiid 
irrefiftible  in  force,  as  if  he  commanded,  the  ^1^^ 
nients  of  heaven,  he  overpowered  the  faculties  of 
his  aftouiflied  l>earers  with  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  his  eloquence, 


II  J.  l)umiion  and  EJctent  of  the  Language. 

In  addition  to  the  curious  circumftances,  which 
diftiuguifli  the  Greek   language,    it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  was  fpoken  and  written  with  purity 
and  elegance  for  a  great'cr  portipn  of  time,  thati 
3  auy 
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ajiy  other  ever  known  in  the  world*.  The  Itfng 
period  of  twenty-three  centuries  will  fcarcely  mca* 
Jure  its  tontinuance.  .  We  have  feen,  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer  its  ftandard  was  fixed,  and 
it  continued  to  be  cultivated  till  •  Conftatotinople 
was  taken-  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
A  Ihort  time  before  that  event,  although  it  exifted 
in  a  degenerate  ftate  among  the  comrnon  pedpiie, 
it  was  fpoken  with  fuch  correftnefs  and  degajicc 
by  peribns  of  a.liberal  education,  and  particujarly 
by  the  ladies  of  rank  and  high  condition,  as  to 
give  no  very  imperte^  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of 
Ariftophanes,  Euripides^  and  the  philofophers  and 
hiftorians,  who  flouriflied  in  the .  pureft  times. 
Such  is  the  very  curious  fa6l  related  by  the  learned 
Phildphus,  who  vifited  the  metropolis  of  the  eaftern 
empire  twelve  years  only  before  it  was  tak^n  by 
the  Turks.  The  intermediate  corruptions  can  only 
be  marked  by  fcholars  of  more  than  ordinary 
acutenefs  and  erudition.  By  fuch  alone  can  the 
different  colours  and  fliades  of  diftion  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  the  works  of  writers,  who  lived  at 
times  fo  remote  from  Xenophon  and  Plato,  as 
Euftathius,  the  commentator  on  Homer,  Anna 
Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexias, 
Chalcondylas,  Procopius, .  and  other  writers,  in* 
eluded  in  the  lift  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians. 

'  1  ^ .^ qui  nonf  certaverit  uUa>     . 

Aut  tgntuin  fluere>  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos- 

Virg.  Georg,  1. 1,  S9*  . 

The 
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Hie  difTerence  between  pure  Greek  and  thzt 
which  was  fpoken  and  written  by  foreigners  was 
much  more  ftrongly  marked.  The  writers  of  the 
New  Teflament  fall  much  below  the  clafiical 
Aandard*  Hebrew  idioms,  and  words  ufed  in  new 
feafes,  abound  in  their  writings;  and  their ftyle^ 
which  by  modern  fcholars  is  called  HelleniJiiCy  to 
diftinguiili  it  from  pure  Greek,  will  not  bear  the 
left  of  rigid  criticifuv.  Yet  it  is  far  from  being  of 
an  uniform  chara£ler,  fince  we  find  that  St.  Luke 
wrote  with  more  purity  of  expreffion,  St.  John  with 
more  fimpllcity  and  plainncis,  and  St.  Paul  with 
greater  copioufnefs  and  variety,  than  ttie  other 
facred  writers.  They  approached  nearer  to  pure 
Greek  in  proportion  as  they  polTefied  the  advanr 
tages  of  education,  and  were  improved  by  inter*- 
courfe  with  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety. 

As  this  continued  long  to  be  a  living  language^ 
fo  was  its  circulation  very  extenfive*  Under  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  it  >vas  carried  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Greek  pravinces,  and  long  before 
the  Chriftian  era  it  was  fpoken  by  Jews,  Romans^ 
littd  Africans.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  learned 
m  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Gaul^ 
Spain,  and  Carthage.  Jofephus  and  Philo  Jodasus 
preferred  it  to  their  native  language:  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teflament  adopted  it  as  the 
heft  means  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  This  was  the  language  of  the  earfy  Roman 
hi&oriau3>  and  both  LucuUus  and  Cicero  ufed  it 

;..  .      ;.  .  <        !:•:.:  tO 
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to  Vecofd  the  accotints  of  their  public  tranfa6lions. 
Of  its  general  prevalence,  the  latter  fpeaks  in  ex- 
plicit terms  in  his  Oration  forArchias  the  poet"; 
where  he  informs  us,  that,  at  a  period  when  Latin 
wsts  confined  to  very  few  diftrifts;  the  Greek 
authors  were  ftudicd,  and  their  language  was 
fpoken  in  moff  parts  of  the  world.  With  refpeft 
therefore  to  its  wide  diffufion,  the  ancient  Greek 
may  be  compared  to  modern  French,  which  at 
prefent  forms  fo  fafhionable  and  fo  general  a  branch 
bf  education^  But  whatever  degree  of  delicacy 
the  French  may  poffefs  in  common  with  the  Greek, 
it  wants  many  of  its  mod  diftinguifliing  charac* 
teriftics,  and  in  particular  its  grace  and  har- 
niony,  its  precifion  and  copioufiiefs,  its  vigour  and 
fublimity. 

There  were  many  caufes  for  the  great  extent  of 
the  Greek  language.  Numerous  colonies  planted 
in  diiFerent  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa; 
i^e  commerce  of  the  Greek  merchants ;  the  con^ 
<^efi:s  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  permdnent 
eftaMifliments,  which  he  tnade,  by  building  many 
lifcrge  cities,  contributed  to  this  end.  But  the 
caufe,  which  produced  this  diffufion  more  thatt 
all  others,  was  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the 
knguage  itfelf;  It  is  a  remarkable  faft:,  that  al; 
the  peiiod  when  the  provinces  of  Greece  were 
reduced  to  the  meanefl:  vaflalage,  and  the  chara^cr 
of  the  people  was  funk  to  the  loweftftate  of  dis- 
grace in  the  dpifiion '  of  their  (iotkqtkerot^y  theit 
language  ilill  continued  to  retain  its  high  and 

original 
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original  reputation,  and  was  ftudied  not  only  by 
the  Romans,  but  by  perfons  of  refpfeftability  and 
diftiiidion  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
pure  Greek,  as  a  living  language,  finally  funk  with 
the  power  of  the  eafterh  empire  under  the  tri-? 
umphant  arms  of  the  Turks, 

IV.  Modern  Greek. 

.    Every  fcholar  muft  naturally  be  defirous  to  afcer- 
taiii  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Greek  lapguage.     Its 
deviation  from  that  which  was  formerly  fpoken, 
both  with  refpefit  to  pronunciation  andgrammar^ 
is  very  confidefable.     The  words  of  the  language 
indeal,    like  Italian  and  Latin,  are  in  fubftanqe 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  ancient  Greek ;   there  is^ 
however,    an   intermixture   of  Turkifli  with  that 
which    is.  fpoken   in  Afia;   of  Arabic   with,  that 
which  prevails,  ou   the   coafts.  of  Africa;  ^nd  of 
Italian  with  that  which  is  uftd  at  Benevento,  and ' 
other  parts  of  Italy.      The  modern  Greeks   pay 
f)uly  fo  much  attention  to  Grammar,  as  confifts 
in  forming  two  cafes  by  infle^iion,  namely,  the 
genitive  and   the    accufative;    and    the    perfons 
and  numbers  of  the  verbs:   but  with  refpeft  to 
declenfions    and    conjugations    they   obferve    no  ' 
rules.      In   their   conjugations    they  imitate   the 
general  praftice  of  the   moderns,    by  conftantly 
Hiaking  ufe  of  auxiliary  verbs.     In  their  pronun- 
ciation they  ftriclly  attend  to  accent,  and  hence 
the  quantity  of  words  is  not  only  difregarded,  but 
often  moft  grofsly  violated  ;  and  they  have  intirely 

loft 
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loft  that  Aveet  modulation  and  variety  of  found, 

AThicIi  graced  the  lips  of  their  anceftors"*.     Such  is' 

their  negle6l  of  ancient  literature,  that  the  New'- 

Teftament,    as    well  as  the  works   of  their   own 

claffics,  have  been  tranilated  for  their  ufe.     The 

decline  of  their  language  has  kept  pace  with  the 

degeneracy  of  their  manners :  for  in  confequence 

of  a  negleft  of  compofition,  aiid  inattention  to 

the  ancient-  models  of  elegance  and  purity,  tliey 

fpeak  a  barbarous  and  coarfe  dialeft.    The  defcend- 

ants  of  Pericles  and  Demofthenes,  oppreffed  by  a 

defpotic  government,  and  immerfed  in  bigotiy  and 

fiipefftition,  are  ignorant  of  the  pure  phrafeology 

of  tlieir  illuftrious  anceftors ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 

feft,  that  of  the  feventy  dilFerent  jargons,  which 

are  now  fpoken  in  Greece,  that  of  the  Athenians 

is  held  to  be  the  moft  corrupt  and  barbarous". 

The  mixture  of  their  language  with  the  dialeft  of 

Turkey  and  other  nations  bears  a  ftriking  refem- 

blance  to  the  magnificent  ruins  of  marble  templeiS, 

rcmarkable  for  exquifite  architefture,    which   are 

feen  in  the  ftreets  of  Athens  to  fupport  the  riide 

cottages  and  mean  flieds  of  the  Grecian  flaves. 

From  the  whole  of  this  furvey  of  the  Englijh^ 
Latin^  and  Greek  languages,  we  may  form  a  jurlg- 
raent  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  chai-iafteriftics,  and 

»  Monboddo.    Forfter  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  p.  207.    For 
an  elegant  Iketch  of  the  political  and  literary  ftate  of  Greece 
during  her  good  and  bad  fortune,  fee  Harris's  PhiloL  Inquiries, 
c.  iii. 
.  •»  De  Pauw,  v.  i.  p,  70, 
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beauties  of  each ;  and  we  may  be  enabled  to  de« 
teroiine  their  refpeftive  merits.  When  we  allow 
to  the  Greek  all  its  due  praife  for  harmony,  copi- 
cufnefsy  and  that  amazing  dudility,  by  which  it 
could  exprefs  with  eafe,  in  derivative  and  com- 
pound words,  new  indeed,  but  perfeftly  ana- 
logical, every  difcovery  in  fcience,  or  invention  in 
the  arts;  when  we  commend  the  Latin  for  its 
majefty,  precision,  and  vigour ; — and  when  we 
hold  up  the  claffical  \vriters  in  each  as  the  bed 
models  of  learning  and  tafte,  let  us  not  negle6l*to 
form  a  proper  eftimate  of  our  own  tongue.  The 
Engliih  language,  deriving  its  ftock  of  words  from 
fo  many  different  fources,  and  very  imperfeftly 
underftood  without  the  aid  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
is  energetic,  rich,  and  copious.  And,  perhaps, 
if  we  were  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fmglQ 
modem  language  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others, 
no  one  could  be  found  better  adapted  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  focial  intercourfe;  more  capable  of 
expreffing  the  general  fentiments  of  the  ,  mind,  or 
more  deferving'the  praife,  which  we  have,  it  is 
prefumed  on  a  due  confideration  of  its  comparative 
merits,  affigned  to  it  ^ 

•  Seep.  i40« 
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Eloquence. 


■^i 


JN  OTHING  feems  to  me  more  excellent,  than 
to  be  able  to  engage  the  afFedlions,  convince  the 
underftandings^  and  guide  the  inclinations  of 
A^hole  affemblies,  and  even  to  direft  thofe  inclina.- 
tions  from  their  original  courfe  into  a  new  channel, 
by  the  commanding  powers  of  eloquence.  This 
noble  faculty  has  in  every  free  (late,  more  particu- 
larly in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  beeii 
always  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  obtained 
the  greateft  influence.  And  indeed  what  can  be 
ajufter  fubje6l  of  admiration,  than  that  amidft  a] 
vaft  muhitude  one  man  only,  or  a  very  fmall 
number,  iliould  rife  fuperior  to  all  others  in  the 
€xercife  of  that  power,  which  nature  has  equally 
beflowed  upon  all  the  human  race?  Or  what  i? 
fo  pleafing  to  the  ear,  or  fo  gratifying  to  th^ 
iinderilanding,  as  a  judicious  and  folid  difcourfe 
delivered  in  elegant  and  polilhed  language?  Or 
what  is  fo  efficacious,  or  fo  noble,  as  to  influence 
the  people,  the  judges,  and  the  fenate,  by  the 
charms  of  oratory  ?  What  is  fo  great,  fo  generous, 
or  divine,  as  to  refcue  the  virtuous  from  oppreffion, 
and  proteft  the  unfortunate  from  injuftice?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  ufeful  than  to  be  always  fur* 

nilhed 
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niihed  with  the  arms  which  eloquence  fupplies,  to 
affert  your  rights,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  iu- 
juxy?  And  not  to  confine  ourobfervatious  within 
the  limits  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  the  fenate-* 
Iioufe^  what  is  there  in  the  midft  of  retiremeut 
frprti  buCnefs  more  agreeable  and  entertaining; 
what  better  proof  can  Jbe  given  of  the  refiaen^nts 
of  ^  liberal  education,  than  a  flow,  of  elegant  «b4 
pplifliejl^  cpnverfation  ?^  It  is  indeed  .the  peculiar 
cliara6leriftic  of  our  nature,  which  diftinguiflies 
us  from  the  brute  creation,  that  we  can  expreft 
our  thoughts  by  language,  and  both  eryoy  and 
commupicate  the  pleafures  of  focial  intercourfr. 
\pio. therefore  does  not  hold  fuch  an  endowment 
m  ffreat'eftimation  ?  and  who  does  npt  think.it  a» 
6^0, of  honourable  ambition  to  furpafs  others  in* 
t^  exercife  of.  that  faculty^  in  which  *  rational 
beings Ihew  their  afcendency over  inferior  animals? 
But  not  to  dwell  upon  inconfiderable  points^  let'  its  . 
proceed  to  the  moft  material — ^What*  other  power 
than  that  of  eloquence  could  have  proved  fuffi- 
ciently  efficacious  to  induce  the.  fcattered  indi- 
viduals of  mankind  to  quit  a  rude  and  favage  life, 
in  order  to  form  regular  communities?  and  what 
otlier  power  could  have  foftened  their  hafhaVity  by 
the  refinements  of  civilized '  manners,  or  after 
ftates '  were  founded,  what  other  power,  I  lay, 
could  have  reftrained  them  by  falutary  inftituti(Misr; 
and  fecured  their  profperity  and  happinefs  by 
forms  of  government,  and  eftajblifliments  of  law? 
Toclofe  this  fubjeft,  which  is  indeed  almoft  inex- 
hauftible,^!  lay*it  down  as  arx  indifputaUe  piin- 
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eiple,  that  upoit  the  prud^ice  atid  tale&ts  of  3xi 
ac9CompIiAed  fpeaker,  mot  only  bid  own  perfonal 
TeSpe&Bhility^  but  the  welfare  of  numeroDs  indi^ 
duafo,  nay  even  the  Mety  of  the  gorernment  de^ 
pcod.  I  therefore  earneftly  eKhort  you,  my  yonng 
jfriendi^  to  perfev^re  iti  your  prefent  courfe,  and  ta 
cultivate  with  inoeiiant  diligence  the  itudy  of  elp«4 
qoeiice,  &jt  the  fake  of  your  o^rn  reputafiion,  the  ad«< 
va»c^(e  of  your  friends,  and  thcr  ptofpedtj'  nui 
glcffyof  your  coiMitry  ^ 

Sudi  is  an  imperfed  reprdfentatioh  of  the  ani'^ 
mated  aaid  luixiinous  encomium,  i^hich  Ckeroy 
in  the  be^nmg  of  his  aelebrated  Dialcigue  dc 
Oratory  prrniounced  upon  his  fahrourite  art  And 
to  tewah  the  beil  ufe  of  this  noble  faculty  of  fpeak*^* 
ing,  afid  point  out  the  method  by  which  it  caifi  h§ 
made  to  anfwer  the  moft  iaiportant  purpo&s,  is  th^ 
great  end  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric.  It  is  evidmt  thtfl 
no  ftudy  more  fully  repays  the  labour  befiowed  upon 
its  Gidtiiration,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  rife  and  pro* 
grefe  of  eloquence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  an^ 
tlie  great  improveaie»ts  which  have  been  made  in  if 

F  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib,  i.  k&k  30.  Edit*  ProuA*  And  h^ 
Bas  comprized  the  advantages  of  eloquence  in  another  paffage  too 
beautifbl  to  he  oinitted. — *^  Jam  verodomina  rerum  eloquendi  vis, 
qoaMi  eft^>nici8f«,  qiumuiae'diTina!  quds  primum  effedt,  at  ea' 
qofe  ignocaiiiiMs  difcore,  &ea  qaas  fci&ios^  alios '^dere  p6ffimu»^ 
Deinde  hftc  cohortamur,  hic  perfuademus,  hic  confolaiwir  afflidlos, 
bic  dedscimus  perterritos  a  timore  haec  geflientes  comprimimus, 
h«c  ciipiditate8,,iracand]a£|ue  reftinguimus :  h^  nos  juris,. \egam$ 
urbiom  focietate  devinxit,  hxc  a  vita  isunani  ^  fera  fegreiptvit.** 
De  Nacttra  l>epruai,  Ub«  2» 

VOX.,I«  O  fl^tb 
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both  in  ancatiit  andmodera  timep.  We  may.  re- 
ediest the  extraordinary  degree  of  perfe6lion  to. 
which  it  M'as  carried  byD«nafthenes  and  Cicero  ji 
and  their produ£lion$  which  have  comedown  to  qsr 
give  the  moil  fatifaftory  proofs  that  they  were.oon- 
fummate  mailers  of  their  art,  and  that  they  .excelled! 
ill  it,  not  lefs  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  their 
knowledge,  than  the  brilliaiicy  of  their  genius.-  1% 
ouar.  ami  times,  we  fee  the  effefts  produced  by  cude^ 
and  unpolifhed  eloquence  upon  the  miQds  of  the; 
common  people  in  the  harangues  of  crafty  dema- 
gogues,, and  the  fermons  of  itinerant  endiufiadis:; 
it  is  .evident,  therefore,  what  a  powerful  inilrument; 
^f  peduaiion  and  utility  it  may  be  reoderedi .  wheia«= 
j^ced  in  the  hands  of  well-eduGated  perfons,  wh<> 
t^aU  the  natural  advantages  of  voice,  a&ioo,  and 
^)ilities,  which  ignomnt  ipeakers  may  poffefc,  nnitft 
tji^  guidance  of  rules,  and  an  acquaintancetwitbr 
If^e  beft  examples  ^  .     .      --t.iJ 

,  Nor  will  a  knowledge  of  the  priaciples^  q| 
Rhetoric,  upon  which  the  chief  beauties  of  com- 
gplition  /lepeud  for  their  grace  and  eflfe^t^^terof 
inconfiderable  ufe  to  the  Ae^irer  or  reader,  ^a^vwell^ 
as  the  fpeaker.  It  will  enable  them  to_  unrayei 
the  intricacies  of  compoiition  in  general,  wh4^42;s 
in  verfe  or  profe,  to  underiland  the  principle$-up$^||! 
which  It  is  founded,  and  to  form  a  right  judgme^ 
of  rts  merits^  *  .     J^j 

•  ^  For  the  principal  heads  of  this  chapter,  I  am  indebted  to 
that  rich  ftorehoufe  of  knowledge,  the'Tincyclopapdia  ^xduni^ca, 
article  Oratory.  ,  ^ 

;i;::itv,       '  .i  :  If 
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'  If  oHjeftiods  be  ever  ftarted  agaltift  doqiience) 
Coniidered  as  a  facultyj  which  may  be  made  the  in* 
ftrdmentofevil  as  well  as  of  good,  his  obViousthat 
fiififlir  objedions  may  be  urged  agaiiift  the  exetdfe 
of  the  faculty  of  reafou,  as  it  is  too  often  employed 
to  lead  men  into  error.  But  no  one  would  think 
of  bringing  a  ferious  argument  frdm  this  abufe  of 
tte  ititelle6h]al  powers  againft  the  improvement  of 
out  underftandings  '•  Reafon,  eloquence,  and  cyery 
art  nioft  eflential  to  the  comfort  of  life,  are  liable  to 
be  mifapplied,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  would  argue  an  excefs  of 
Jicrtty  to  contend,  that  upon  this  account  they  ought 
t&  be  neglefted,  and  held  in  no  eftimation*  White 
the  orator  employs  his  talents,  and  pra6lices  the 
iPules  of  bis  profeffion,  in  the  purfuit  of  that  end  (ot 
which  it  was  originally  defigned,-=*-the  perfuading 
men  to  good  and  virtuous  aftions,  and  the  diffuading 
Aem  from  every  meafute  that  h  difhonourable  and 
vicious ;  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  in  itfeli^ 
Orniorc  iifeful  to  fociety^'' 

•^  Bftetbric  is  ithe  art  t^f  fpeakmg  and  writing  wiik 
iUganuand  dignity ^  in  order  to  plea ft^  infiruS^ 
^nd  perftmde.  Elegance  ConfiOs  in  the  purity  anfl 
j^iir^ciiity  t)f  language'.  The  former  may  be 
Mquired  by  fiudying  the  moft  excellent  authors^ 
by  converfing  with  the  beft  company,  and  the 
frequent   pra6tice    of    compofition.      The   latter 

.  '  Quint.  Ubiii.tii?. 
•  Adft.  Kbit.  1^^.  i|i.  ^.  t.    Qobt.  lib.  tuL  ^  z.  &c«.    > 
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Irorififts  ihhiakiug  ufe  of  the  cleafreft  arid  nioft  in- 
telligible expreffions,  in  avoiding  ambiguous  Vford»p 
aiFeded  brevity,  perplexity  of  periods;  aijd  con- 
fufion  of  metaphors.-  Dignity  arifes  from  fablime 
Noughts,  and  noble  and  elevated  tropes  and  figures. 

tt  may  be  thought*  unreafonaWe  to  fetter  the 
miiid  by  fyftems,  and  reftrain  the  flights  of  ek)- 
i^aence  by  rules.  But  tt  is  evident  fixmi  ex|>erieiK!e 
and  obfervation,  that  rules  may  greatly  affift 
genius,  provided  they  point-  out  the  right  road, 
ivithOQt  confining  the  learner  to  a  fingle^  track, 
*from  which  he  is  told  it  is  unlawfultso  deviate. 
They  are  unctoubtedly  neceflary  before  pradice 
^^ives  that  eafe,  which  may  enable  hini  to  trurft  to 
h^s' own  well-regulated  ekertioaiSj  and  protzeed 
■^.without  a  guide.    .  -  j:    ;      j 

To  Enumerate  the  mles  of  Rhetoric  MWttldreqiiife 
toa'  riiinutc  a,  detail;  and  they  will*  be  beft  'leariit 
from  tiiofe  writers,  who.  botli'  in  ancient  .und 
modern  times  have  obtained  great  reputation  1^^ 
their  works  upon  the  fiibjeft..  Sndv  are  AriilS:}^, 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  a»d  their  fiiidiful*  foHow^^ 
Blair,  Campbell,  atfd.  Fenelon.  To  aibertain  tte 
leading  principles  relkting  to  eloquence  in  genera^ 
it  may  be  futficient  tc  confider  its  proic^d^itaffis 
under  four  diftittft  heads.  *^ 

I.  The  fources  of  argument 

II.  The  nature  of  ftyle;,  and  the  ornamients  of 
com^ofition^'  -^       ,      '  :•:.  ' 
u...  . .                            ..  :                      HI-  The 
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:  .;IV;  ^vopadty  pf  action  utod  deUvery.^ .        .   . ; 

^•''' •''•  •  -    ■'••■'  •-'.       y-'    .;..! 

L  77n  Skmrces  of  Argument.     .  >- 

.^  I;  /!jQie  bafis  of  all  eloqueiice  is  in^ntion.  Jtk 
tliis  fvdlific  &cuHy,  whkh  enables  the  fpcaker  to 
^rm^aiid.cofitbnie  fuoh  ideas,  as  kre  nftc^flary  f^r 
itiie  fiatein^t,  explanation,  and  Uluiiratioii  df  his 
'fubj«d^Mmh  a  view  to  conciliate  thej^iods  of  his 
bearers^  ^and  engage  their  Jui^ment  and  'pa0ioti$3 
in  li|siav0ur«  ,A  liveUoe&  of  imi^iiiationi  attd^ 
qiHckae&  of  thought,  are  great  afl^ftants  to  lovenr 
^tion;  and  they  vho  pofie&  thefe  happy  gifts  of 
inaturci  afe.found  to  be  rarely  at  a  lofs  ibr  realc^QS 
^odeafend  their  own  opinions/ and  to  difitrovetfaofe 
of  their  opponents.  Of  this  prime  fiicuhy  thk  mcdl 
^^Ptniaenttfrators  and  pofets  Wire  in  ftillpQfleifion'; 
^and  \ve,litid<thfat  fo  fkr  £rom  giving  us  any  cauie 
to  complain  of  barreuneik  of  invention,  the^  fill  oiir 
minds  with  the  abundant  produce  of  intelleftual 
fertitoty.  This  remark;  among  iptfeer  inft^nces,  is 
particularly  juftified  by  the  examples  of  Homer, 
*,Plato^ 'aind  Cicero;  *  To  colled  mafierfaU  for:the 
employment  of  genius,  muft  necfeflarily  form  th<; 
great  bufmeft  of  life..  Invention,  iiridily  fpeakinj^^ 
implies  J&fcvoery,  rather  than  creatiofh  ^nd  mufl  be 
underftood  to  figntfy  new  combinations  of  tho(e 
images,  which  had  been  previoufly  ftored  in  the 
^piemory.  '-  ' 

o  3  Accurate 
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•'^  •Accuritel*SarningSina  e3ttcnfiv»  kftb^iiledgi^  tho 

piofpefts  of  nature^  the  difcoverics  of  art-n-^dieaiils 

of  educati6n~^nd  the  reffilts'  of  experience  and 

obfervation  upon  mankind,  are  the  proper  fundf  to 

fupply  this  feculty  with  it&xequiiite  ftores.     Hence 

are  furniihed  the  various  topics,  whether  estertml 

'i^T- internal;  whidh  are  applicable  to  the  diflfeiredt 

Icihds  of  caufea,  whether  d&fton/iratioe,  dtUkeitatifae^ 

or  judicial^' znd  which^ai-e:  treated  of  at  .large  by 

the  Rli^oriciam,  aiid  particularly  by  Ariiiotltf  aad 

'  Cicei-d  ^»     The  judgment  muft  ever  be  a^ive  in 

the  right  application  of  the  ai^ancc^  which  genius 

-and  txSenfive  knotvledge.c^a  bring  to  every  parti- 

-cular.  Mgeft  ;  u^hatever  iB  trifling  or  fuperfluous 

muft  be  'T'5Jcftcdw;';and  notliing  admitted  into  a 

^ebittpofition  that  is.  ijoJt  fiilly  to  the  ^purpofe,  and 

tcaldutated  ito  anfwer  the  end  .originally ipropotfed 

^Tbe  bright-and  Llear  ilrioam  of  eloquenp^,  .ailsted 

by  evdrytpibataiy  rill  that  can  increafe  its  fiilnefa, 

.^ould  flow  not  in  a  circuitous  and  windmg  courf^ 

'but\dth.a<lire£l  and  rapid  curreutt 

'      11.  Stifky  and  the  Ornaments  of  Compofitlon. 

11.  Without  the  rcquifites  of  a  proper  ftyle,;a;nd 
the  judicious  introdu&ion  of  theornamentadf^xHii- 
pofition,  a  difcouife  will  be  dry;  jejune,  and  uivin- 
terefting.  As  from  hence  eloquence  derives  its 
chief  excellence,  beauty  and  fplendour  j  it  is  of  the 

f  piccro  de  Ifxventionc,  lib,i.  p.  55.  foU  edi|^ 

.  '  .    .  greafeeft 
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gTca*^':knpf)rtaiwfe  .td/the  watorJ.tp  Jif*;.^^  ac: 
:()iiafnted  with  :the  Gon^ftitueH^  parts  o£  ^  true,  .erii^t 
riBent^  ^d  tlie  various  kinils-of  ftyle.         »      .  -  ^'* 

^::0f  Jiyle  in  general  it  may  be  remarked, :  thU 

•:cvery  country  poflefles  not  only  a  peculiar  i^pi 

.*giMi^,  but- ar  peculiar  mode  of  expreflTion^  .fuitedtO 

.-the  pattrcHilar  tiemper  and  geaius  of  its  inhabitantap 

vMofjrctf  ^^leEiiiftero  nations  are  remarkable  for  a 

J  lofty  and  majeftjc  diftion,  which  is  full  and  fono- 

rottSi  ftroog  and  forciWe,  and  anionfted  by  libld 

and  .ejc^rfeffive  fig^tr^s.      On  tlie    contrary,    the 

; Northern. languages  are  rhofe  fimple>  and  genei^Uy 

partake  of  the  coid  tniPuence  of  their  climate.    In 

the  fc^ftnef  the  warmth  of  limagination  predonfb 

:  QAitea ;  m  f he  latter  there  is  more  of  the  ilpi^tn^^ 

and  ^ofre^e&  of  Judgment.  •.    ? 

.  -  Bat  the  principal  diilin^iionS' of  ftyle  arife  from 
,  thediverfity  of  fttbj^as.  The  fame  mode  of  eatprei^ 
iion  would  be  as  inconiifteBt  upon  different  occ^^ 
lions,  as  the  fame  drefs  for  perfons  of  different  ranks; 
Propriety,  therefore,  requires  that^expreifioniliould 
be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed.  Style  is 
divided  into  three  kinds,  viz*  the  low.ov  /i/ai/^ftyle ; 
thernddle  or  temperate  i  and  the  lofty  ox  Jkb- 
ffmcc  .  :    -. 

'    •  Apkdn  ftyle  is  the  genuine, language  of  nature; 
it  may  be  eafy,  inclining  to  the  familiar,   and  ele- 
gant, at  the  fauie  time  that  it  is  inartificial  and  un« 
affe^ed.  As  it  is  defigned  to  make  things  perfectly 
o  4  intelligible, 
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.iftl^giblf,  vd  M  fet  ttopm  ia  •*.  cImt  light,  thir 

wprk^  of  fciejic^  aft4  philc^ppliy,  or  any  onher 
^topioft  thai  require  to  be  treated  without  ornameot^ 
iff  ^iftSlds  t0  tbc  ptfpQOs.  Stmp^Hcitjr  anddafe 
I^ftkji  .of  thought  and.^npiif^oii  aw8  its  peeiilwiP 
<^^tii96  i  md  the  choiee&  ^ampletf  d*  it  are  to  bo 
l^mid  m  the  works  of  Kenopbon  mdG^^ff  the 
SeraiOM  of  Seeker,  and  the  Tales  ^rf'Swiffc 

♦  The  tniMe  ftylc  is  beft  adftptftl  to  thafe  fil^9&M 
^Wchi  require  gravity,  ^ccuj^qy,  ftnd  force  of  eic^ 
preflion.  It  ^ccord^  with  fine  though^  aM^^hxni 
fiyle  i$  heft  fuited  to  thofe  ^htch  are  c^moaon,  and 
the  fuhlime  is  beft  adapted  Co  thofe  which  are  great 
tnd  dignified.  A.firie  thougbl  AektvsA .  tJiVat  eiia^ 
rader  from  poffefTing  dignity*  beauty^  delicacy  and: 
novelty^  As  the  fubjeds  that  belong  to  the  middle 
ftyle  are  hnportant,  though  jnot  o^io  exalted  a. na^ 
ture,  a3  wholly  to  captivate  the  mind,  and  divert  it 
fcom  attending  to  the  didion ;  fi>  it  admits  all  the 
ornaments  and  beauties  of  compofition.  This  k 
the  fphere  likewifc  of  the  moft  faighiy  finiflied  and 
moA  elaborate  writing.  This,  is  the  foil  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  faireil  andmoft  beautiful  fldwefs^ 
ofr  eloquence.  Here  ftrong  and  emphatical  words^^ 
flowing  periods,  harmonious  numbers,  vivid  tropes^ 
and  bright  and  animated  figures,  find  their  proper 
pl^e^  >  The  beft  examples  of  tliis  kind  are  the  &sl^  * 
Jogjues  of  Bato,  tlie  fpeeches.ofLivy,  and  the  mo^ 
admifed  or«tio»is^  ofCicera ,.  .  .  :  .  . 
"i 

Lofty 
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ba&r  of  the  fuMmt  RyliJ^  ^^iich^' ^et^^ 
is^tkerio  divine  Mijt€tSy^  to  tW"^  h'atwiei'ifr 
fych  eKfirdBbDs,  ot  anions,  a&  «re-^fteeiiMElTl3ift 
uobleft^aDd  thebdl.  ^he  txwiUblkne  is  pd«<e€IFr 
eonfifietit  with  the  greftt^plaiimefi  aiid  fitApnim^ 
irf'expreffion.  DepehdiiigfoleiyohitS'iiativ^efa^iii^ 
for  its  dfod  iit)on  the  mkid,  lib^  raihfer  i%j«^*«lifil 
folicits  the  aid  of  ornament;  for  when  fb<^ib&l^ 
elevated  to  the  utmoft  of  its  powers  by  a  noble  idea, 
it  ^tedds  niot  to  the  oioeties  of  laBgii^}  bur/i^dm 
its  o>m  vigour  asd  lively  concdptito  df  tbiri^r  '^ 
fvefifls  them  in  terms  the  tnofi  condife  and  eiripha? 
tical,  and  brft  adapted  to  their  nahire«  Dignit^ 
andmjf^fty  are  the  proper  qtialities  of  tbis^fpiciel 
o|::%le,  both  tisito  the  thought  afed  eiepi^icffi ;' Si 
may  be  bcft  exemplified  by  numierottei^fiag6s>^ 
tile  bolyScrtptisres,  the  Iliad  of  Hdm^/and  ^119 
ParadifeLoftofMikon.  ••  -  /^^ 

.  '  •  '    '  '  '  .(  ■ 

.    Under  Uie  fublime  is  properly  daifed  the  pathWit* 
of  compofition^  wherein  thegreateftpowel*  is  eserted* 
owr  the  paffions.    Here  we  are  interefted,  "agitated^ ' 
arid  carried  along  with  the  Speaker  or  Writer, 
wherever  he  choofes  to  condu^  us  f-  our  pafiiohi^ 
are  made  to  rifeia  unifon  with  his;  wd  love,  detefir 
admire,;  refent,  as  be  iofpirea  us;  and  are  prompted"^ 
to  feel  with  fervour,  and  to  aft  with  energji,  ifl^ 
obedience  to  the  particular  impulfe,  which  lie  gived  i 
to.our  minds.    Quintilian  with  gceat  propriety  calls^ 
this  power  of  moving  the  pafiions,  thelbul  andfpirit  ^ 

of 
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lif)fct$«t^c  as  the  pi^pifcr^ufc  ofrtki^pail^     is  not 
fto:]blinil.orto  ccmntet^tgtthe*'^  of  reaion,  bat 

to  ynovean  conformity  to  it,  if  an  improper  impulfc 
,;be  fometimes  given  to  them,  it  is  not  th^  fat^  of 
the  art,  but  of  the  artid.  The  Pulpit  admits,  tius 
fpccies:of  eloquence,  as  is  clear  from  the  Sermians 
pf  Maifillon  and  Bourdaloue :  but  the  debates  in 
popular  aifemblies  c^en  the  moil  extenfive  field  for 
itsdifplay.    - 

•'•  '  '        '         "     '       '    ^  '  ' 

^he  di6^ion  of  an  orator  may^include  all  the  cha* 
raAerifiics  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  fiyle. .    A$:^'e 
fpeaks  fometimes  to  prmne  and  to  inftru^,  forne^ 
times  to  entertain  and  to  delight,  and'fom^imes  td 
vroufi^  to  animate,  and  to  aftoniih,  hemtrft  be  ccca* 
iionally  plain  and  eafy,  manly  and  energetic,  %ii- 
i  rative  and;  flowery,  pathetic,  and  fublime''*    All 
.  this  vs^^ty,  however,  is  rarely  ne^i^aryupon  >  the 
.fame  occalion.     Due  regard.anail  b&;paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjcdi;,  the  difpofitions  of  the  audi- 
ence,, the  time^  the  place,:  and 'all:  otbdr  oircutn- 
fiances«     Cicero  refers  us  to  fome  orations  of  his 
;  own  for  examples  in  each  kin(j.     His  Oration  for 
CiBcina  is  written  iii  the  low  ftyle,  that  for  the 
f  Manilian  law  in  the  middle,  and  that  for  Rat)i- 
rius  in  the  fublime.     His  Orations  againft  Vertes 
'  *fe  fpccimens  of  a  mixture  of  dll  the  different 
"^  kinds.  ' 


»  Quint.  Ub.  vi.  c.  2*    . 

^  Quint,  Jib,  xii,  $:,  io«  ct  i?.  ^ 


-  ^  Figures 
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'.fity,  di^riving  thieir  origin  from  a  ^ant  <k  fimfde 

€xfireffioii5.    The  moft  ancient  and  moflr  otfginal 

>laAgiiag^;  fnch  as  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Atneeican 

isud  Indian,  are  highly  pi&arefque  ami  melaph^- 

jacal\^    That  which  was  at  firft  the  refiilt  of  \neei^ 

^tji'ismaiin  time  cultivated  for  tlie  iake  of  em* 

faelliflinienti  \^c  garments,  wliich  were  or}gina% 

Aifed  to.  prote6i;  the  perfon  from  the  incl«ixettcy 

of  the  weather,  and  were  afterwards  worn  alfo 

ibr  the  fake  of  ornament  ^     The  imagination^ and 

the  paifKms  have  a  very  extenfive  intiuenceoover 

e^cry  Fanguage :  their  opeFutions  are  exprei&d  ly 

words  tajwen  from  fenfible  objeds ;  and  the  xkuucs 

of  thefe  fenfible  ol)jefts  were  in  all  langua^sithc 

^rds  m<^  eafiiy  inti*oduced ;  and  were  b.y  degmes 

.extended  to  tiiofe  thoughts,  of  wlrich  nten  bad 

fiiore  obfcuredoncepti<^s^  and  to  whick  they  found 

lit  mme  diiioolt  tO{a(Iign  difiindl  appellatkins.  They 

boirowed  therefore  the  name  of  fome  fenfible  idea^ 

.vbere  they  found,  or  fencied  they  founds  fome 

X  f(  We  have  planted  the  tree  of  Peace,  faid  an  American 
orator,  and  we  have  buried  the  axe  under  its  roots ;  we  will 
henoeforth  repofc^  under  its  Ihade;  and  "^e  will  join  to  brighten 
the  chain  which  binds  ppr  nations  fogetber."  If  we  are  required 
to  explain  how  men  could  be  poets  or  orators  before  thef  were 
.^ded  by  the  (earning  of  the  fchol^  or.  the  critic^  we  jnay  inqvkire 
in  our  turn,  how  bodies  could  fall  by  their  weight,  before  the 
laws  of  gravitation  were  recorded  in  books.  Mini!  ai  well  as 
body  has  laws,  which  are  exemplified  in  the  praftice  ©f  men,  and 
'wittcli  the  critic  cQlle<fts  only  after  the  example  has  (hewn  what 
fiicy  are.     fiirgufon  on  Civil  Society,  p.  2  64, 

Y  Cicero  de  Orat,  lib.  iii.  c«  28. 

affinity. 
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Hffiuty^ '  Hfocetbi  di%m  of  tr^fi^s  9flkA  figures^ 
the  ftftoer of  which  tconvey  two  ideas  to  tliemiii4» 
hy  mcam  of  One  word ;  the  latter  throw  the  iex^ 
tence  into  a  different  form  from  the  common  man-* 
ner  of  expreflion.  The  iife  of  tropes  and  figures 
Dpepft  the  wideft  field  for  the  invention  of  an  orator% 
«  they  allow  him  to  give  that  range  to  his  imag^ 
mliiimij  which  is. highly  gratifying  to  a. man  of  ge* 
nius.  .  MetaphoTf  metonomy,  fynecdochcy  irotijf^ 
^ile,  jnvfopopmiOj  the  antith^^  and  the  ditnaxs^ 
MB  tbqr  difplay  the  ingenuity  of  afpeaker^  and.^ 
iiff  his  ideas  to  advantage;  fo  are  they  capable. of 
affosdtng  great  pleafure  to  his  hearers,  whenever 
theyrife  naturally  from  the  fubjed^  and  are  intro- 
dlncedwith  judgment  and  effe^  They  fix  attoi^ 
'tiTOj  excite  admir^^tion,  and  infpire. delight;  th^y 
ffoak  the  language  of  the  pailions,  andreprefent 
tiie.difierent  emotions  of  the  mind^  by  ^he  .moft 
lively  images  of  fancy;  and,  piDvided  they  arie 
fcattered  over  a  compofition  foy.the  handof  taft^ 
tb0f  improve  every  atopic  by  Jbei^iitening  its  beauty^ 
and  augmenting  its  ilrength. 

^  IIL   Tk^.  Arrangement  i^  the  different  Parts  f 
i    •'   ^  ^  a  Di/cour/e* 

"HI;  Itift  necei&ry  that  all 4)arts  of  a  fpeech  be 
placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  united  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  render  the  whole  clear  in  itfelf,  and 
Mfy  to  Ike  undetitood^ .  A  i^ular.  arrangemeof  of 
plirte  18  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  .^leake^ 
^  It'afflftd  his  memory,  and*  carries  liim  through 
iy':t    -  his 
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Qught  never  to  forget  that  pieii^icuity  of  dr^ 
ii^ceflary*  as  perifiicuity  of  to;^i/a^^r    ,  \1 

The  parts  that  cqmpofe  a  regular  ipecQh  are4i^ 
vided  by  the  ipgenious  authoi;  pf  the  Le6lur<38  <Kt 
the  Belles  Lettces  bto  fix,  viz.  the  ejtonififin,  or 
introduSion;  thejiatement,  and  the  diviiiou  of  t^ 
fubjefl;  the  narratiof^i  or  enphcatloa;  the  red^^ 
ing,  or  arguments;  the  p(Uh€tie  part;  i^ad  tln^ 
conclujion,  Thefe  diftin6li6ns  are  fufficiently  clear 
and  iatelligilj}^^  to  preclui^e  the  neceiBty  of  com^ 
tnent  or  explanation.  Cicero  divided  .^au  oration 
into  the  iame  number  of  pai^i  but  gave  them  ijbpier 
what  different  names,  viz.  exordium^  narrationyprof 
pojitian,  emfirmatim^  amfutatien^  and  amdu^am} 
and  this  is  the  arrangement  ufually  adopted  in  tim 
fyiiem  of  Rhetoric*  Th^:  pr^pojition  of  Cia»no 
borr^^nds  witli^  tlie  Jk^enn^nt  of  Blaii; ;  an4  th4 
pathetic  ia  the  fcheme  of  Ciqero  forms  a  paart  of  thtf 
cBnclufion.  \t  ia  as  improbably,  that  thefe  art^ia) 
difti^^oQ9  w^rci  ever  fcrupuloufly  regiirded  by  a 
fpeaker,  m  that  the  works  on  Poetry  by  Arifkotle 
or  vMorace  were  evf?  fpUow©4  i^  the  cpnapofitipp  of 
an  Epic  Poem ;  and  yet  Commentators  have  not 
be^ii  wantiiigf  wholiave  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
iQOfV  impaifioned  ip^^hea  in  Virgil  tf>  the  fymift^ 
guiar  divifioQs^  as  the  Qratixms  of  Cioeiw-j         '  > ,  :7 

Vme  may  be  si^^y  e9:ceBentfp0«9)]t^  VfhjUt^ 
ifKeral  pf  th«ie  part^ai^  wantiiig;^  w])QK{t&«f]M«^i4AQ 
f«ti9iiao<^  ufes  nq  exordium  a»  jf^  th^^UiPri^ 

^;^;    '  .  firft 
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firft  Oration  agaihft  Catitirie,  but  begins  abruptly. 
There  may  be  others,  which  he  finds  it  unneceflkfy 
to  divide  into  patts,  as  in  fome  orations  of  Demoff^ 
henes,  but  enters  at  once  into  his  fubje^,  and  is . 
carried  on  by  an  unihterrupted  flow  of  argument, 
till  he  reaches  his  conclufion.  As  however  thef* 
have  always  been  confidered  as  the  conftituent  parts 
of  a  fpeech,  and  as  in  eveiy  one  fome  of  them  muft 
tieceffarily  be  found,  they  properly  bbtiin  a  place 
in  all  fyftems  of  Rhetoric. 

This  method  is  not  fo  ftriflly  obferved,  as  not* 
tccaikmally  to  adniit  of  digreJ^oHf  tranjitiony  and 
dmpt^cationy  which  give  great  beauty, -ifjudicroufly- 
managed,  to  Poetry  and  Eloquence.  Of  digreffibn* 
there  are  ftriking  examples  in  Cicero-s  Oration  for 
the  pbet  Archias ;  where  he  leaves  the  main  fubjeft- 
of  the  vindication  of  his  client,  to  exprefs  his  com-; 
mendation  of  polite  literature.  The  trarifition  H 
aWblutely  neceffary,  where  a  difcourfe  confifts  of 
many  parts:'  but  it  is  the  rapid  and' abrupt  irahfi** 
tibn,  which  is  moft  to  be  admired  for  it^  effe<5fc-i4 
roufing  the  attention.  Of  this  there  are  various 
inftances  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero. 

Amplifitaiion  does  hot  merely  fignify  a  methftti 
of  ehlai^iug  an  objeft,  but  of  reprefentirig  it  in  the 
fulkfi  and  moftcomprehenfivc  view,  that  it  miy lit 
tlie  moft  lively  manner  ftrike  the  mind,  and  influ- 
ence the  paffions.  Of  this  an  inftance  is  given  in 
the  noble  ehcomiuin  on  eloquencfe,  which  forms  the 
intedSiu^ioA  to  this  chapter.  There  is  another  ex-i 
•  -^  •  ample 
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ample  iiir  tl>e  Oration  of  ^Cicercr  for  the  Mafiilmit 
Law;  when,  having^  firftfeibaented  the  wairt  of  good 
generals  at  that  time  atnoQg  the  Romans,  boiex- 
pat'iates  up<»i  the  qualities  Fequifite  to  conftitute  sr 
complete  coinmander;  and  dofes  hi^  deforiptioii:: 
wiU.)  provii^,  that  alt  thefe  qualities  were  united  itr 
£on)pey. 

The  power  of  eloquence  appears  in  nothing  to 

fuch  extent  and  advantage,  as  in  a  oopioufnefs  ^of 

jcxpreffion,    or  a  proper  degree  of  ampliification, 

fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubje6h     A  ihort  detail 

or  defcription  is  too  often  attended  with  obfcuritjo" 

from  an  omifTion  of  fome  material  circumilances. 

£(ut  when  the  images  of  things  are  drawn  in  tb^ir 

juft  proportion,  painted  in  their  proper  colours,  fct' 

in  a  clear  and  full  light,  and  reprefented  under  dif* 

ferent  points  of  view,  with  all  the  ftrength  ^and 

beauty  of  eloquence,  they  captivate  the  minds  of 

the  audience,  and,  by  an  irrelitlible  foroe,!  motr& 

and  bend  them  to  the  wilLof  the  fpeaken     And 

this  is  precifely»the  elFe^  imended  to  be  produced' 

by  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  eloquence  calleA 

Evx^yna^  oreoitlmtia,  fo  niucU  infified  upon,  and 

fo  fully  defcribed  by  Arjftotle,  Cicero,  and  Quinti*. 

li^n'^     Here  the  audience  are  made  fpe^tor&.of 

the  fcene  which  the  fpeaker  defcribes :  here  is  no 

necj^^y  to  jcall  in  the  ^id  of. ^figurative  lai^age, : 

but  only  to  reprefe^t  in  ftrmigy  .enear^tic,  aisd  vivid: 

-  ■  ,■.•*->    -  .>       » .    .  ■    »'     ..    r  :  1  i^c 

*.  Quint*  lib.  vi.  c.  2.    Ciccrpnis  Acad,  iv,  17.     Ariftotelii 

Rhct,  lib; 111,  c,  II.  • 

'-'  -^    ■ '^  ■"-'  '.:■■  -. '  ■■"  '' 'tenxi5, " 
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terinv  v^^t  has  paffed,  and  what  he  wiiliea  to  im« 
ytefi  upcBi  the  mind;  Here,  every  db^e&  13  viiible^ 
diOiod,  and  aAb6ltng;^Gisecy  being  Uve^  tooves^ 
and  a6fa3 ;  anid  every  circumftance  is  Mrith  a  bs^yp^ 
feledion  of  topics  farougbt  forward,  that  can  con^ 
itinct  the  jndgment^  or  ovetpower  the  h^art.  Ncr 
writers  excel  more  in  thi&  fpecies  of  eloquence  tliaai 
•  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

It  is  the  proper  end  of  oratory  for  the  fpeal^er  tot 
exjurefi  himfelf  in  foch  a  manner^  a3  completely  t(» 
acoompliih  his  purpofe,  whether  it  he  to  inftruS;^ 
tapteafe,  or  to  perfaade;  and  he  who  adapts  hts> 
language,  and  hia  fentiments  with  the  greatdl  aln- 
fity^  to  thefe  ends,  is  bed  intitkd  to  the  prize  of 
eloqpence.  Hence  it  is  evidenli,,  that  the  eflence 
of  all  tha/t  de&rvea  the  name  of  ebquence  is  fac 
from  confifiing- in  vehement  a^on,  and  wordy  de^ 
clamation ;  but  depends  npon  good  ftjn&y  and  accu^i 
rate  knowiedgiB,  exprefied  in  fpirited  language^  and 
fecommended  by  a  pleafing  and  correct. delivery/ 
To  be  comfitetr  mafter  pf  a  fiibjeS;  is  the  firft  requi^ 
fite;  to  be  weU  foDniihed  with  mabbo-  and  aiguv. 
mc&i  will  give  tOi  a  difcourfe  an  air  of  manlinefi 
and  dignity,  whkb  is  a  powerful  infirument  of 
perfitafion. 

A  good  writer  or  i^ieaker  to  purity  and  perTpicnity 
of  ciKpKfllon  wMl  add  ^rnatMnt;  upon  whidi  de^ 
pends,  if  not  the  ufefulnefs,  at  lead  the  principal 
beauty  of  da^uence.    This  it  isf  which  gives  to 

.  compofition 
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conipofitfOrt  magnificence,  fweetnefs,  and  elegance ; 
which  t»ga^  Attention,  ctiptivatesrtfie  hea&-ts,  and 
excites  the  applaufes  of  an  audience ;  which  diftin^ 
guiflies  the  orator  fi-onfi  the  philoibphet  and  the  Aiaii 
of -fetrfiTiefs,  'which  raifes  his  language  above  thte 
fiinplicity  bf  commoti  proft,  tempers  the  feverity  bf 
his  arguments,  improve*  tlie  keennefs  of  hrs  wft,  - 
and  enlivens  the  brifk  fallies  of  his  fancy.     This  it. 
is  which,  properly  fpeaking,  makes  rhetoric  an  «>•?; 
alt  its  other  parts  mtly  be  attained  by  tb^  mei% 
kitidrieft  of  tiatare:  but  without  difcipline,  withbdt 
much  ftudy  And- experience,  the  perfeftion  of  ottia- 
ment,  fuch  as  charafterizes  the  beft  fpeakers,  can 
never  be  attained.  .  > 

H«  w!io  wifhes  to  produce  the  delired  effect  !h  ^ 
fpfeikihfg;  mbft  be  free  from  all  Itifincerity.     He 
oniy  can  addrefs  \\\m{A^  effeBually  to  the  heart,  ahtt 
the'ftHingsoP  others,  whofe  mind  glows  witli  tlife 
wjtrmth  of  fenfibility,  and  whofe  argUniehts  refult 
from  conviction.     He  muft  feel  the  influence  of 
thofe'paffions  and  emotions,  Avhich  he  wilhes  to  in* 
fpire*.     An  affumed  charafter  and  an  affeftatioh 
of  feeling  M-ifl  nc^t  bfe  long  concealed  under  the  dif* 
guHe  of  diffinhfulatron.     The  greateft  oritors  wefe 
diftingiriflied  by  the  virtues  which   they  labbured  : 
the  moft  ftrenuoufly  to  inculcate.     "Demofthenes 
ami  Cicero  were '  eminent' f6r- a' patriotic  fpifit^; 
and'thofe  fpeech^,  mtiJ- which  they  have  infufed' 
it,  hftve  always  atf-ra^erf-  rfroft  admiration  froiii  the  ♦ 
world.  *' •    '•  <*  *  - -•      •••    '.^* "   '*    ',' •     / 

"    "  '•  Qabt*  lib.  vi.  c.  i,  (e^i  3. 

VOL.  t.  ?        "'  IV.  Fro'' 
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.   IV.  Jh^iety  ^  A&idH  and  De^tery. 

;  IV.  In  the  delivery  of  a  fpeecb  great  judgnif. at 
is  vficd&ry ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  eloqvi^PQPy 
.iKhich  iUnds  more  in  need  of  infiru^ion^^.  7%e 
<^afcor  muft  be  careful  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  awk- 
wardneis  and  aifedation ;  he  muft  not  be  inanuBi^te 
on  the  one  hand)  or  theatrical  on  the  other*  To 
follow  a  good  practitioner  in  this  part  of  tki^  art 
will  be  of  more  advantage  to  him,  than  all  the  Rhe- 
toricians either  ancient  or  modem.  It  is  jnftly  re- 
marked by  CicevO)  that  every  thought  and  emotiqn 
of.  the  fbuKhave  their  appropriate  countenance, 
voice,  and  gefture ;  and  the  whole  body,  every 
variation  of  the  face,  and  tone  of  the  voice,  like 
the  firings  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  ai6l  agreeiMy 
to. the  impulfe  they  receive  from  the  mind  \  The 
coricfpondence  of  emotions  with  exprefiion  and 
efnphafis  muft  be  attentively  obferved,  and  made 
the. guide  to  pratiice.  The  orator  muft  fed  the 
force*  of  his  own  reafonings,  and  be  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  his  own  defcriptions.  It  is  this  ftrength, 
ipirit,  and  fire,  which  render  him:  a  perfeft  mafter 
of  his  art,  which  excite  fympathy  in  the  breafts  of 
his  hearers,  and  animate  them  with  his  own  entitur 
fiafm^  Was  it  not  the  impaffionad  delivery  of 
^Pemodhenes,  to  M'hich  his  rival  .£fehines  has  left 
idiich  ^  remarkable  and  fuch  an  honouraUe^  tefti- 
njpny,  that  gave  refiftlefs  perfuafion  to  his  fpeeches  •? 
*  '  ,    -     ,  ■'    * 

}  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  c.  v. 

:     v.^  Ciccrodc  Orat.  lib,  iii.  fcft.  2ij, 

Was 
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Wiais  it  ndt  the  indignant  countenance,  the  ixm^ 
mated  t^c^i^tl^dtr.  the  Jadtcftom  9M^  VPi  Cicero, 
which  communicated  fuch  commanding  influence 
Mid  jk^weiftV  weight  to  his  arguments,  when  he 
cdf^^nde^  the  auckcfbus  Catiline  ?  And  was  it 
-  BOt  tbb^  Signified  air,  and  the  perfuafive  mildfii(*is 
«f  Maffittoti^  which  added  to  his  rdligidus  inilrini- 
tkws  <b  much  force,  when  he  drew  froth  the 
haughtjr  Louis  XIV,  a  confeffion  of  the  pow^r 
rf  fifcred  eloquence  ?  .  . 

He  who  afpired  to  the  reputation  o^  a  good  puh- 
lle'^jeakef,  muft  make  judgment  the  rule  of  his 
conduct ;  for  no  attainments  can  fecure  phiife  or 
advantage  without  it.  Even  cotreftiiefs  itlelF  muft 
not  be  carried- to  an  extreme ;  the  flights  of  imagi- 
matiofi  miift  be  reftrained  by  difcrefion,  and  pro- 
priety  muft  give  laws  to  every  effort.  Thus  will  he 
tiA:e  the  fureft  road  to  eminence;  he  Will  reach  the 
fublime,  without  being  bombaftic  or  extravagant ; 
he  will  be  bold,  not  rafh;  ferious,  but  not  fevere; 
gty,  not  licentioife ;  and  copious  without  redun- 
dance. An  adherence  to  the  proper  rules  of  .the 
art  will  be  the  fafeft  guide  to  genius,  will  improve 
every  natural  endowment,  and  will  add  the  advan- 
tages of  experience  to  the  gifts  of  natute* 

The  doquence  of  the  moderns  has  rarely  reached 
the  ftandard  of  excellence,  which  was  attained  by 
the  hnoients.  The  charafter  of  each  is  widely  dif- 
ferent    In  Greece  the  public  fpeak^r,  was  bold^ 

p  2        .  impetuous, 
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impetuous,  and  fublime.  In  Rojne  he  was  morg 
clcclamatorv,  verbofe,  flowery,  ai^cl  pathetic.  Fene-«- 
lon  has  thus  ingenioufly  difcriminated  the  powers, 
of  the  two  gre^it  orators  pf  Greece  arid  lipipe, 
^*  After  hearing  an  oration  of  TuUy,  ^  How  finely 
and  eloquently  has  he  exprelfed  himfeU  !*  faid  the 
Romans.  After  Demofdienes  had  fpoke,  *  Let  us 
rife  and  naarch  agj^inft  Philip,'  laid  the  x\theniaRs." 
In  England  the  public  fpeaker  is  temperate  and 
cool,  and  addrefles  himfelf  more  to  the  reafon  of 
his  audience,  than  to  their  paffions.  There  is  ftill 
great  fcope  fpy  t^hc  difplay  of  genius  in  the. pulpit, 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  houfes  .of  Parliament;  andt 
the  path  of  fame  is  ftijl  left  open  tp.  rifing  orators. 
The  rules  laid  down  by  the  ancients,  as  the  princi- 
ples involved,  in  tbofe  rules  are  of  general  utility, 
may  be  ftudied  to  great  advantage,,  although  much 
judgment  is^neceflary  for  their  proper  application; 
and  attention  niufl  be  paid  to  modern  tafte  and 
modern  manners. 

Many  diftinguilhed  exampks  of  eloquence  may 
be  hel4  Up  tp  the  obfervation  of  the  young  orator ; 
but  he  muft  avoid  top  clofe  ,an  imitation,  even  of 
the  moft  enjinent.  Let  him  ftudy  the  riioft  efteemed 
works  of  bis  predeceiTors ;  let  him  frequently  re- 
volve, and  even  commit  to  memory,  their  produc- 
tions, and  Fepeat  them  with  fuitable  voice  and  ac- 
tion ^ ;  and  let  him  rather  in  his  own  compofitions 

endeavour 

^  I  have  heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  formed  his  fon, 

tke  Dtikc,  tp  be  one  of  the  greateft,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of 

:  the 
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etideavour  to  catch  a  portion  of  tlieir  fplrit,  than 
tread  fervilely  in  their  fteps.  Demofthenes  was 
vehement,  abrupt,  energetic,  and  fublime-  Cicero 
was  dignified,  luminous,  and  copious,  Chatham 
united  the  energy  of  the  one  to  the  elegance  of 
the  other*.  Mansfield  was  perfuafive,  delightful, 
and  inftruftive.  Burke  was  flowery,  vivid,  and 
fluent.  Let  the  orator  ftudy  to  combin  ?  in  his 
compofitions  their  united  excellence.  Let  him 
not,  to  ufe  the  appofite  and  beautiful  illuftration 
of  Quintilian,  refemble  the  ftream,  that  is  carried 

the  readieft  fpeakers  that  ever  was  in  England,  by  making  him 
get  by  heart  whole  Orations  of  Demofthenes, ,  and  repeat  them 
with  all  the  graces  of  adion  and  pronunciation.  Monboddo, 
voK  iv.  p.  244. 

«  Demofthenes  was  his  great  model  in  fpeaking;  and  we  are    . 
told  that  he  tranflated  fome  of  his  Orations  by  way  of  exercife 
feveral  times  over. 

Many  defcriptions  are  given  of  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham : 
but  of  them  all,  whether  written  by  Mr.  Burke,  Wilkes,  the 
author  of  Junius,  Frederic  of  Pruffia,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  or  Lojrd 
Chefterfield,  that  written  by  the  laji  ftrikes  me  as  the  cleareft, 
and  perhaps  the  moft  accurate.  "  His  eloquence  was  of  every 
kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  the  decla. 
matbry  way.  But  his  invedlives  were  terrible,  and  uttered^with 
fuch  energy  ofdidion,  and  fuch  dignity  of  afUon  and  countenance, 
that  he  intimicfeted  thofe  who  were  the  moft  willing  and  ihe  leaft 
able  to  encounter  him.  Their  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands,  and 
they  ftirunk  under  the  afcendant,  which  his  genius  gained  over 
theirs."     Life  of  Chatham,  vol.  iii.  p.  378,  &c. 

'^  It  is  a  traditionary  tale  of  his  country »  that  almoft  in 
infancy  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  was  accuftomed  to  declaim  upon 
his  native  mountains  the  moft  celebrated  fpeeches  of  Cicero  and 
Demofthenes,  and  his  own  inimitable  TranflatioM.'*  Lives  of 
eminent  Lawyers,  p.  32. 

p  9  through 
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thrqugb  a  channel  formed  by  art  for  its  courfe ; 
but  rather  let  him  imitate  the  bold  river,  which 
overflows  a  whole  valley  ;attd  where  it  does  not 
find,  can  force  a  pallage  by  its  own  natural  impe-r 
tuofity  and  ftrengtL 


3. :  • 
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CLASS  THE  THIRl).         .   '  '? 

HISTORY, 


CHAPTf^R    If 


The  Study  ofHiftory  in  gmcral 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
aflive  pFinciples  of  human  nature.  Throughout 
the  fucceflive  fiages  of  life,  it  feeks  with  avidity  for 
thofe  gratifications,  which  are  congenial  with  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  child,  as  fooa 
as  the  imagination  begins  to  open,  eagerly  liftens 
to  the  tales  of  his  nurfe:  the  youth,  at  a  time  of 
life,  when  the  love  of  what  is  new  and  uncommon 
is  quickened  by  fenfibility,  is  enchanted  by  the 
magic  of  Romances  and  Novels:  the  man,  whole 
mature  judgmeqt  ipc)ines  him  to  the  purfuit  of 
truth,  applies  to  genuine  Hiilory,  which  even  in 
old  age  continues  to  be  a  favourite  objed  of  his 
attention;  fmce  his  defire  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  tranfaflionsof  Qth^rs  has  nearly  an  equal  power 
over  his  mind,  with  the  propenfity  to  relate  what 
\d/^  happened  to  faimfelf. 

M  r  4  The 
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2l6  HISTORY  tar  general. 

The  love  of  fame,  and  a  clefire  to  communicate 
information,  have  influenced  the  ingenious  and  the 
ambitious,  rixalmoft  every  age  and  in  every  nation, 
to  leave  behind  them  fortie  memorials  of  their  exift- 
ence,  a6lions,^and  difcoverics.  Thus  has  the  curio- 
fity  of  mankind  fecured,  by  methods  at  tirft  very  . 
rude  and  incomplete,  and  in  fucceeding  times  by 
records  more  improved  and  fatisfaftory,  its  favourite 
enjoyments. 

The  method  of  conveying  accounts  of  remark- 
able tranfadions  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world, 
by  means  of  oral  tradition,  was  very  imperfeft  and. 
uncertain.  Songs  were  the  only  memorials  of  anti- 
quity among  the  Germans ;  and'  their  war-fong, 
wJien  rufliing  to  battle,  was  always  a  memorial  of 
foma  ancient  hero.  Poets  who  fung  the  piraifes  of 
dcceafed  .warriors  at  the  tables  of  kings,  are  often 
mentioned 'by  Homer:  the  Scandinavians  had  their 
fcjalds,  tjie  Qaulsand  Germans  their  bards,  and  the 
favages- of  America  preferred  fimilar  records  of  the 
pailin  the  wild  poetry  of  their  country;  To  fuj^ly 
the  great  defedls  of  fuch  oral  tradition,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  remembrance^,  founders  of  ftates,  and 
leaders  of.  colonies,  gate  their  own  names  to  cities 
and  kingdoms.  Pillars  of  ftone  were  raifed,  devices 
were  fixed  upon  fbields  and  banners,  and'natronaV 
feftivals  and  cuftoms  were  eftabliflied  to  commemo* 
rate  extraprdinary  ev^ents.  From  fuch  imperfeft 
attempts  to  refc.ue  tlw  paft  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  oblivion,  the  progrefe  to  written  hiftory 
w^as  made  foon  after  the  invention  of  letters.     The 

names 
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names  of  inagiftratesj  and  the  recital  of  the  iriofl; 
-remarkable  events,  which  happened  during;  their 
tranikftion  of  puWic  bufinefs,  wei^e  accumtely  re- 
corded, as  we  learn  from  the  Gln-oniclesof  thekinsrJ 
of  Ifraelj  and  the  regifters  of  the  Coitfuls  prefervecf 
upon  the  Capitoline  marbles  at  Rome.  Such  wait 
the  commencement  of  annals,  and  of  a  regular 
feries  of  chronology.  In  fiicceeding  times,  when 
nations  became  moi-e  civilized,  and  the  various 
branches  of  literature  were  cultivated,  private  per- 
fons  employed  themfelves  in  recording  theaftions 
of  their  contemporaries,  or  tlieir  aitceftors,  and  hif^ 
tory  by  degrees  alfumed  its'  ptoper  form  and  qha- 
rafter.  It  was  at  flrft  like  painting  the  rude  outline* 
of  an  unfkilful  defigner;  but  after  repeated  elTays, 
the  great  mailers  of  the  art  arofe,  and  produced  the 
harmonious  light  and  ihade,  the  glqwing  colours, 
and  animated  groups  of  a  perfeft  pifture. 

With  a  particular  view  to  the  works  of  eminent 
hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  it  may  be 
iifeful  to  confider, 

I.  The  Nature  of  Hiftory,  and  the  alfiftancft 
which  it:derives  from  other  ftudies. 

U:  The  Advantages  of  a  knoM^ledge  df  Hiftory. 

III.  The  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Hiftorians.  ' 

'  .  IV.  The  Qualificatiojts  requijite  to  form  an  accom^ 
piijhed  Hiftorian,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  ftandard, 
by  which  to  meafnre  the  merits  of  Hiftorians  in 
general. 

I.  Hiftory, 
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,.  X^jHiftojry,  m  tlie  general  feirfeof;the  word^  fig-, 
irifies  a  trm  rek^im  offiiB,^  andjevmts;  or,  coolir 
4ered  i^  a  mor^il  point  of  vieWf  it  i$  that  lively 
|lbik)fopliy,.  which,  laying  afide  the  formality  of 
Tj$k%  fupplies  the  place  of  experience,  and  tea^be^ 
BSi4Q.a6i  with  propriety  and  honour  according  t<> 
tbfi  eiicamples  of  othei-s.  The  province  of  hiftory  i% 
ij^extenUve,  that  it  is  conne6led  with  every  branch 
of  knowledge ;  and  fo  various  and  abundant  are  it$ 
ilores,  that  all  arts,  fciences,  Und  profeffioas  ai)^ 
indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  materials  and  princi* 
pies,  upon  which  they  depend.  It  opens  the  wideft 
profpeft  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  in  the  fp^cious 
fields  of  literature,  and  is  one  <rf^.  the  mofi  pleafing 
and  important  objefls  of  ftudy,  to  which  the  min4 
ftan  be  direfted,  ^ 

f  To  draw  the  line  of  proper  diflin&ion  between; 
authentic  and  fabulous  hiftory,  is  the  firft  objeft  of. 
tht^  .diiceroing  reader.  Let  him  not  burthen  hit 
memory  with  events  that  ought  perhaps  to  pais  for 
^bles ;  let  him  not  fatigue  his  attention  with  the: 
pit)grefs  of  empires,  or  the  fuccceffion  of  kings^ 
which  are  thrown  back  into  the  remoteft  ages.  He 
will  find  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
Upon  the  relations  of  tbofe  affairs  in  the  Pag^ 
world,  which  preceded  the  invention  of  lettcRS,  aiid 
were  built  upon  mere  oral  tradition.  Let  him  leave 
the  dynaftie$.  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  expedi- 
t^ns  of  Sefoftris,  Bacchus,  a^nd  JafoUi  and  the  ex- 
j^oitsof  Uerculc3a»d  Tliefeus^  for  poets  to  eqir^ 
belliih,  or  chronologifts  to  arrange.     The  ifabulou^ 

'r. ;'        .  accounts 
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acdDuats  of  tliefe  hercw  of  sttrtiqulty  tp^  itbjbd 
faim  of  the  ffttidy  defarts,  lofty  moUirtains^  a&dl 
jfirocen  ocean%  which  are  laid  down  in  the  iinapd  oP 
ijb^  incient  geographers,  to  conceal  their  igqotano^ 
of  remote  countries.  Let  him  hailen  to Urm  grou i^^ 
where  he  may  fafely  fiatid,  and  behold  the  (itikli^ 
eveats^  and  memorable  actions,  which  the  light  :di? 
authentic  records  difplays  to  his  view.  They  akme* 
ate  amply  fufficient  to  enrich  his  memory,  and  to 
point  out  to  hUn  well-attefted  examples  of  all  th^ii 
is; 'magnanimous,  as  well  as  all  that  is  vile; — of  all' 
that  debafes,  and  all  that  ennobles  mankind.  : 

;  Hifiory,  confidered  with  refpe£l  to  the  nature  of- 
its  fulge6);s,  may  be  divided  into  general  ai^d  pafti^ 
cular;  and  with  refpe6);  to  time,  into  ancient^  ^aoA 
modern.  Ancient  hiftory  commences  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  extends  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  iix 
tiie  year  of  our  Lord  800,  Modern  hiftory  begins 
fling  with  diat  period  reaches  down  to  the  prefimt 
times.  General  hiftory  relates  to  nations  and  pdK 
lie  iifFairs,  and  may  be  fubdivided  into Jacred,  eocle--^ 
Jiaftkdlf  and  profane.  Biography,  memoirs,  and^ 
letters,  conftitute  particular  hiftory.  Statiftm  refer 
to  the  prefent  condition  of  nations.-  Geographf 
and  Chronology  are  important  aids,  and  give  order^ 
regularity,  and  cleame&  to  them  all. 

^or  information  upon  the  fubje6k  of  faered  hi{M 

tory,  the  ftudent  muft  refort  to  the  holy  ^ble^t 

to  Jofephus,   and  to  the  Annals  of  ArchbtfldOR 

Uiher.       ■    ^ '  .         .-:  •    ^  ,.Uc..;d' 

2  The 
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290  HlflYOKY-  lir    G^KfiRAL. 

.  The  affairs  of  tbe  Chriftran  Chutcli,  compre- 
liaDding  the  lives,  charafters,  and  conduct  of  thofcr 
ifho  have  maintained  a  pui-e  and  apoftoHcal  feith, 
as  well  as  of  fuch  feftarifts  as  have  deviated  from  it, 
are  comprifed  in  Ecckjiajiical  hijiory.  It  defcribes 
the  nature  of  religious  eftabKfhrfients,  anid  difplays 
the  various  opinions  of  Chriftians  upon  the  iiioflr 
important  of  all  fubje6ls.  .  Ha'c  we  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Chriftiauity  from  obfcurity  and  oppreffion, 
to  pomp  and  dominion;  and,  after  at  long  feries  of 
fuperftition  and  error,  we  fee  it  refume  its  primitive 
charafter  in  the  Reformation  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  important  fubjeft  has  exercifed  the 
diligence  and  difplayed  the  teaming  of  maiiy  emi- 
nent writers  of  various  ages :  but  tfte  reader  of 
general  hiftory  may  find  fufficient  gratification' 
fbr  his  curiofity  in  the  works  of  Eufebius,  and 
Mbflidm. 

From  the  people'  of  the  ancient  world  we  firfi 
feleft  the  Jercs^  as  the  particular  objeQs  of  our  at-^ 
tention.  They  were  favoured  with  the  knowlege 
of  the  one  true  God.  Their  hiftory  carries  us  back 
to  the  moft  remote  antiquity;  and  its  importance 
ii.increafed  in  the  greateft  degree  by  its  connexion* 
with  the  Chriftian  Revelation. 

The  next  branch  of  general  hiftory  is  that  of 
Antient  Greece.     It  prefents  a  nation  of  heroes, 
philofophers,  poets,  orators,  hittorians,  and  artifts, 
who  fpoke  the  nobleft  language  which  ever  gi-aced 
the  tongue  of  man,  and  who  have  been  the  guides 

and 
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and  the  inftrudors  of  all.  fucceeding  nations  irf 
^rte,  fciences,  awl  philofophy.  Greece  was  th^ 
fqurcie  of  ligtit^  that  has  irradiated  a  great  portioijP 
of  the  globe. 

'  The  Ramans  in  the  order  of  excellence,  as  well 
aa  of  tune:,  followed  the  Grecians :  their  military 
talents  were  difplayed  in  a  long  fucceffion  of  con- 
queils  and  triumphs  in  every  part  of  the  ancienC 
\rorld.  TbemoBuments  of  their  genius^  which  the 
ravages  of  time  have  fpared,  render  them  next  to 
the  Greeks  the  boaft  of  hiftory,  and  the  glory  of 

The  Hi/iery  of  England  has  the  ftrongeft  claims 
to  our  attention*  It  abounds  with  fuch  Events  and" 
tranfa^iowi  and  .difplays  fuch  chara^ers  and 
anions,  as  it  is  our  duty  and  our  intereft  to  ftudy; 
aiid  we  are  atti-adled  to  a  perufal  of  its  eventful 
recwds  by  the  ties  of  patriotifm,  and  a  congeniality 
of  manners. 

From  Modern  kijiory  in  general  we  feleft  thofe 
parts,  which  relate  to  the  moft  important  traiif- 
a£iiions  and  evpnts,  particularly  adverting  to  thofe 
difcoveries  and  inftitutions,  which  diftiriguifli  it 
from  ancient  times,  and  have  contributed  ejOrentially 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  opinions  and  manners. 


There  are.  certain  foreign  nations,  which,  by  the 
extent  of  their  dominions,    their  civil  polity,   or 

their 
8 
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ttiejif  contiexitm  with  our  owa  ooimtryi  may  excite 
pur  curioiity  to  learn  their  former  fiate :  but  it  will 
npt  .anAirer  any,  impottaut  purpoie  to  dwells  for  in* 
fiance,  upon  the  affiiirs  of  France  under  the  Merp^ 
Tingian,  or  Carlo vinian,  families;  or  upon  the  fiate 
,Qf  Germany  before  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  Let 
/99t  the  fcholar  wafle  too  much  timCi  which  ^ajy 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  ftudtes,  in 
poring  over  the  works  of  Thuanus,  Mariana,  and 
Froilfart;  or  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  Univeinl 
Hiftoryl 

With  refpeft  indeed  to  foreign  nations,  the  ohh 
Je6ls  of  his  mofl  ufeful  attention  are  the  actual 
power,  the  nature  of  their  prefent  governments, 
tl}e  flate  of  civilization,  fciences,  and  artSy  their 
i)?ttur^  and  artificial  advantages,  their  populatiai^ 
^rodupe,  commerce,  and  relative  importance  in  tiiie 
fcale  pf  political  greatnefs.  This  conftitutes  a  branok 
of  ftudy,  which  has  been  of  late  years  much  cultir 
vated  by  the  Germans,  and  is  diftinguiihed  by  the 
name  of  Statijiics.  Travellers  and  ilatefmen  muft 
not  claim  this  ftudy  as  their  own  exclufive  pro- 
vince, fince  it  will  be  found  extremely  ufeful  to 
every  Englift  gentleman,  and  will  qualify  him  to 
foim  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  relative  condition,  pali^i5 
and  impLortance  of  his  own  country. 

Biography  is  a  branch  of  hiftory,  which  in  point 
pf  importance  and  moral  utility  ranks  ais  high  a3 
^y.    The  biograplier  by  his  accurate  refear<Si^ 
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'fu|itJlies  the  deficiehccs  of  the  Kfidnam  ^  Wftat 
the  latter  gives  tis  onTy  in  ofullihes  and  flcefch^, 
the  formet  prefents  iti  more  complete  and  liigfl^ 
iiniihed  portraits.     Their  prbvince  does  not  merely 

^6Ktend  to  thofe  who  have  afted  iipoA  the  grea't 
•theatre  of  the  world,  as  fovereigns,  ftatefmen,  arid 
^warriors ;  but  to  all  Avho  have  improved  human  life 
by  their  ufeful  difcoveries,  adorned  it  by  their 
works  of  genius,  and  edified  mankind  by  their  ex- 
amples. With  what  pleafure  do  we  fele^  a  Bacon, 
a  Boyle,  a  Newton,  an  Addifon,  a  Locke,  a  Rad- 
clifFe,  a  Howard,  and  a  Hanway,  from  the  multitudes 
that  furround  them,  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  particular  ch^rafiers  and  condu6); !  To  con^ 
tentplate  fttCh  men,  not  inflamed  fay  vain  ambition, 
otr  courting  empty  popularity,  but  feeking  rttire- 
jnentj  and.  giving  dignity  to  the  walks  of  private 
i^  by  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  the  exertions  of 
^philanthropy,  is  a  high  gratification  to  the  mind^ 
and  in^ires  it  with  an  admiration  and  a  love  of 
thofe  virtues,  which  come  within  the  reach  of  gc- 
Iseral  imitation. 

'*  To  find  that  great  lengths  have  aftually  been 
gone  in  learning  and  virtue,  that  high  degrees  of 
|terfedion  have  a6lua}ly  been  attained  by  men  like 
ourfelves,  intangled  among  the  infirmities,  the 
temptations,  the  oppofition  from  wicked  men,  and 
the  other  various  evils  of  life ;  how  does  this  flip^vv 
us  to  ourfelves  as  utterly  inexcufable,  if  we  do  not^ 
e&deavour  to  reach  the  heights  we  know  have  bee^ 
gfained  by  others  of  our  fellow-creatures?  Bio- 
graphy 
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flS4  Htsroar  )Nvfi&iys»M'^ 

graphy  C^  be^ire  u$;tl4e  v4K>le  lehaRafilfif  ofi^^ipefw 
l^Pi  w^  ha^  made  liii>^felf  ^eituiiesl;  jekher  b(^  Jb«i 
virtues  pr  hb  vices ;  (Ijiews  i|^  how  Iioccswiot  igrii  /to 
t^kfs  a  ^^t-or  a  wrpng  torn,  tbe  qnroifi^fi^  which 
iqvite(L>iitt.tQ  afpife  to^  UigJi^r.<iegiieeft''of  gtery^  or~ 
thetl^luftons  wbieU  i^ifl«ti  bifii  fmm  his  virtjie-andf . 
his  pe.^ce;  \\m  circuniftftjaq«|i:  which  nifed  biin..t» 
troc  gijeat^^  wJi^ie  rgiik^.frti  vliitfe&e  fpitt,:  afiii 
fiiqk  tpjnfrtmy.:  >iVndjb^)f  cafc  we  more jeiledki^j^^ 
Of  in  a  more  ente(t»i-i^^^g:n>a^Q^^  kam  the.tttfOSK 
tant  kiToDi  ^}i^  wecAigjit  to  puf^ne^  and /what  te 

avoid^?,  .       ....        r  : ...  -.i. 

'.>•■'.'  - . .  .     .  »  -    • 

;  No'fpecies  pf:  writii^  givcis  a  more  perfcft  in>. 
%ibt  i»to  tl\^  m^^ds  of  rneir»  than  .their  LetOmt.. 
lfk%\^  \p\ter^  of  perlbns  oS  (liftinfti<m,  -we  expe6t 
t|^.  jpA^^f^  of  obfervation^  whietr  bdoin^  tJ3  hii^-* 
tory^  a;Qd  tlie  eafe  aod  good,  humour  .o£  t^l^gaat 
conv^rf^itioQ.  .They  place  us  io:  tie  ^ttmtton.o^- 
correfpondents,  and*  we  fcem  lumaruced  by  thae^coti^ 
lidence  of  tjie  great  and  good,  tfce  witty  m^d  the 
gay  of  various  ages  and  countries>  We  •dbferve 
them  as  they  thought  in  their  retired  moments, 
lyh^n,  withdrawn  from  the.  btrftte  of  the  world, 
^^y  gave  freefcope  to  thei*  unrcrtraioedopbiions^ 
supd  pour^  them  without.  }efei'\!e  into,  the  Im^dim 


, /  Burgh's  Pignity  of  Human  Nature,  p4  167,  Vl2ittf>n\ 
Freface  tg  the  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope.  Blair's  Leftures,  v.  iii,, 
pt  5^,  Stc:  *'  It  is*  a  thing  lb  be  wrrhe3,  fKat  every  one  would 
ftudy  the  life  of  feme  great  man  diftinguifhed  by  eraj^ofs,  *to 
V^hich  hiinfelf  may  be  deftincd  by  Providence***     Dn  Frdnoy, 

of 
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of  tiietr  fricads.     We  may  remark  the  immfecBt^te 
d&fSbi  produced  by  good  or  bad  forttme,  and  may. 
ditch  the  fpirit  of  their  virtues  immediately  ^m. 
themielves.    Here  wit,  humour,  and  genius  hai^ 
mdulg^d  their  lUKtoral  ikllies^    and  adorned  the 
oommcm  occurrences  of  life  in  the  moft  pleaiing 
dre&      Amoiig  the  mimeroBS  inftances^    which 
m^t  be  (elected  of  epiflolary  excellence,  we  di& 
tu^fli  the  letters  of  Cicerc^  which  difplay  the 
feiitiment$   of  a  v^rous  mind,    and   give   an 
uifi^t  into  the  eminent  chara6lers  of  his  event* 
liii  times.     Pliny,  in  Epifiles  remarkabte  for  neat* 
nefs   and   precifion    of  thought,    expreflSss    the 
diAates  'of  a  cultivated  and  generous  mind.    If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  epiftolary  literature 
of  our  own  countryi  we  ihall  find  that  the  piety 
and  the  afcdiion  of  Lady  Rufiel,  the  quaintnefi 
and  pleaiantiy  of  Howel,  the  manlinefs  andpoli* 
tioal  fiigacity  of  Strafford,  the  philofophical  exaft« 
ne&  and  cool  judgment  of  Locke,  the  fimplicity  . 
1^  Roadie,  the  moralifmg  vein  of  Johnfon,   and 
the  tafte  and  elegance,  of  Gray,  mark  their  re? 
^pe&tve  letters  with  the  ilrongeft  chara^ers   of 
originality,  and  gives  us  the  mofi  pleafing  pi^ures 
of  thek  minds.     We  naturally  wifli  to  know  all 
we  csm  of  fcich  perfons,  and  feel  an  increafing 
intereft  in  their  other  produfiions ;  for  we  prixf 
tiiofe  writers  the  m(^,  who  combine  the  diarps 
of  entertainment  aad  }4eafure  with  the  leffons  of 
ho&tuiRiim. 
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^5  nt^i^onr  -^  yr  iGtn^%M^ 

r^Hiftery  di^i^dft^^ttfi^ewfcle  iid  frotn  cdl^^cral 
ftuiies,  M^icfc  c^triBttt^^to  ^retider  its  prcripeft^ 
iWltf^*e,f  ifiittna,  aod  ^^xtdRfiye;  '  The  foiences  of 
Geo'gri^hp^ti^X^hifMdlogf^'ktt  abfolutely  nec^fery 

Geography  gives  ns  a  dfefcription  aftheteiraqueoii^ 
Gtobe.  The  tend*'dti4dett  irtto'CoAtitierit,  Iflands, 
P^ftmfikla&;  IffliM^fe^jCapfes^or^rombatcirics.  The 
ll^t*r  is  dSflttngttiftttl  %  ^Ocean*,  S*as{  Gulphs^ 
liElkes  aikl  RiVdrs.  Itteafches  us  likewife  fheai^i&^ial 
divifloti  of  the4>k>bel  ThfetwoJpoiots  on  whiqh  tfee 
Eatthr^s  fttppofed  fo  perform  her  daily  motion  are 
the  Poles:  equally  drftant  -from  them  both,  is  the 
E^tbr,  K^hfcb  ^vidiss  ifte^  globe  'kitt>  twa  equal 
parts,  Atid  -on  wiiJch  are  meafiited  thfe'*d6grd«i  of 
hn^tttde.  The  Ecliptic  h  tlie*  circle  di^awinachrfar 
the  Equator  Avhich  defcribes  the  "atimial  Courfetjf 
the  Sun.  The  lines  which  interfefl;  the  Equator 
at  right  angles,  and  meet 'in  tlie  Poles,  are  r  called 
the  Meridians,  ^nd  on  them  is  tneafere*  the 
fatituit  df  pilaces*  Thefe  are  the  ^eat  Gircfes  of 
<?he  Globe,  which  like  all-other  circtes  cdntifn  S6S> 
iffegreea,  and  each  degree  (Xi  minirtes.  '  A  degree  on 
a^itjet  cireffe  ^f  thecaith  is  foltiethSng  ihone  thdtt 
S8  -englifh  miles^  '  I^ie  Tro^s -of ^  Camcer  and 
Gapricorn,  atre  tim  imaginary  €rK:leseachrdra#n  at 
IHte  dtftancfe^  231^  degrees  from  t*te  Eqaator,  the 
fermer  to  t?ife  north,  -the  lattCF'te  the  feutfc.  Wh«* 
t3le  Sun  approaches  one  of  thefe  boundaries- of- *hc 
Ecliptic  he  feems  to  make  a  (land  for  a  few  days,' 
irtil  thi^  gtidually^  ^1^^  towards  feb£  elfber; 
^  5  ,.  hence 
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henee  they  arc  called  tii^.  Slimmer  and.thtt.Wiaer 
Solitices.  The  Polar  or  Ard;iO'  s^  rAqfearj^i)) 
Circles  are  drawn  at  the  diiUuce  /of  $5-^  4egn9«» 
from  dither  Pole.  Wkbm  thefe  Circle^  the  Sma 
appears  above  the  hori20fi»  from  the  ip^Lce  4)f  f^c 
months  to  that  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Ibt  the  furvey  of  the  four  quarters  of  tl^e  World, 
vizi.  Europe,  Aiia,  Africa  and  Awarica,  W9  remark 
the  comparative  dimeniions  and  the  boMu^aries  qf 
eadi  Kingdom  and  State,  the  goyerai9ei>t9,  fom)3 
of  religion,  foils,  produdions,  maoruersandcufto^js 
by  wfaich  the  Families  iof  the  £arth  ai:e  difli.ag\iijj(fa^. 

Skr&opS)  although  the  imaUeft  of  tbefe  div^(]^s 
in  j&itaA  of  Country^  is  by  far  the  pioft  eixiiQeft; 
with  refyeA  to  Religioii,  Law^;  LG^n^ng,  ^vtB^ 
Arms,  and  Coiamerce. 

Asia  is  remarkable  for  the  -mipitier  ^f  I^ha^ 
bitants^  fertility  of  foil,  As\d  yariqty  pf  CUmat^- 
l%epe«re  fbundfthe  diamonds  of  Golcopida>  a|i4  the 
ifflCes  of  Malabar.  There  the  mod  aacient  Empire 
were  ifbunded,  the  (Will  of  God  was  :rev^eal$d  to 
Mao,  and  Mathomet  fpread  his  Imppl^uxe*  Chiifa 
is  reniackable  ibr  its  patriarchal  iiat^  <^  ;iociety, 
its  ianguage  confi&ipg  of  jbieroglyphi^l  ch^^ 
rai9er%  and  abouoding  m  mwofyll^hk^:  itf^  wl^e 
CKtent  of  empire^  and  ^he  mymd^  of  its  .tnge;^^ 
nious  and  crafty  ilnhibitant^'  Mj^ndpQ^agi^  or  the 
&npkie  of  tbeGrea$fM6g!uV;i3tb(}(^.kpp,^atp.|^^^^ 
by  the  flouriihtiig  Britiih  Colol^es^plant^|JupQa 

Qg  the 
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the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  Coafts,  unrf' exhibit- 
ing the  curious  prof^eft^  of  extenfive,  pop&lous^ 
and  rich  Provincesi,  fittiated*  at  the  dHlance  of 
ncariy  half  the  globe  from  the  mother  Country, 
>nd  governed  by  a  fmalJ  Company  of  Merchants  in 
Loudon. 

The  vaft  Pcninfula  of  Africa  tmited  to  the 
Continent  of  Afia  by  the  ifihmus  of  Suez,  rich  in 
'  gbl^  ivory,  gums,  and  drugs,  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
barbarous  and  uncultivated.      Yet  on  furveying 
^thefe  ftltry  and  inhofpitable  regions,   the  mind 
?"  feels  fome  fatisfa^ion  to  remark  the  Britiih  Setde- 
'^mehts  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Bulama,  eftabliihed  for 
'^raifing  the  produftions  of  the  Wcffi  Indies,  without 
flie  aid  of  milel^ablc  Slaves,,  and  a  commerbe  in 
'  Human  flefli.     Egypt,  from  whence  of  old  bciktried 
tlie  light  of  Science  and  Civilization,  is  renbwnfed 
for  Its  ftupendous  pyramids,  the  moft' ariciint  hio- 
niiments  of  human  labcmr  extant,  the ^Aribilfcal 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  degtaddJ  con- 
dition of  the  natives  foretold  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
•  tiires,  exa6tty  corfefponding  with  the  obfcrtatioBS 
of  Travellers.     In  the  interior  Provinces  of  Zam- 
fara,  and  Makako,  and  upon  the  remotcf^banks  of 
the  Niger,  the  people  are  immcrfed  in  the  groffeft 
ignorance  and  idolatry.     At  the  extreme  point  of 
^  the  Continent — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  tribes 
-of  the  CafFrcs  with  an  invincible  ferocity^  lifce4he 
lions  ^  their  forefts;  oppofe^  the  reftraints  of  ^dvi- 
lization,  and  refolutely  perfift  in  their  Ikvage  mbde 

"^  AMERICA, 
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iAi«£mc Ay  or  th?  N^w  Wprjld,  Wjj§  difcpyer^d  hy 
tbfsigneat  Chriftppher,  Qojumbus,  ih;  14$),^  out 
derives  its  name  from,  Americus,  Velputius^  who 
afcertained  the  land  to  tlie  fouth  of  the  line  a  .few 
years,  after.  Its  north  fa.ft  divifion,  bounded  by 
the  great  River  Miffifippi,  includes  the.  coaUs 
peopled  by  the  Colonics  from  Great  Britain.  TEe 
.Southwefl:  part  includes  the  fertile  provinces  of 
^exicaand  Louiiiana,  the  fo|-ii)er.be}ongs to ^paiii, 
the  latter  is  ceded  by  that  power  to  the  Frencn, 
who  originally  planted  a  colony  there.  In  South 
America,  Peru,  Chili  and  ^Paraguay  are  likewjfc 
iubJ06i  to,  that.  Kingdpm^  The  Braifils,  rich  40 
ebony,  emeralds,  and  birds,  of  the  mpft  beautiful 
plums^e,  belong  to  the  Portugefe^  and  Surinam, 
planted  with  the  fugar  cane,  cotton,  and  Indigo, 
( .which  form  the  moft  delightful  profpeds  upon  the 
banks  of  creeks  and  rivylets,  belong  to  the  Dutch. 
The  Jftitagonians,  famed  for  gigantic .  fixture  and 
mildneis  of  temper,  inhabit  the  moft  fouthern  ex- 
tremity, near  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,     .  ]  _] 

In  America  the  works  of  Creation  are  fora\ed 
upon  the  largeft  fcale.  There  the  Rivers  of  St^ 
Laurence,  Oropnoko,  and  Plata 

— — ^to  whofe  dre«d  expaQfo,  •...." 

Continuous  depth,  and  wondroos  length  of  couHb 

Oui  Eoods  are  rills 

''/!■■* 
^  roll  their  mighty  waters  to  the  Ocean  ;  and^  thjerp 

fht  towering    Andes,    extending  5000  ,  miles  '  in 

North  and  South  America,   rear  their  fuipmits, 

white  with  perpetual  fnow  even  In  the'torri^  zone. 

US  "Such 
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^30  Hikf dftt  in  GtHt^tAti 

"^eh' fe  a  fupei^icial  View  of  the  Globe  we  in- 
Jiabit,  fo  large  in  fize,  that  even  TenerHFe  or  Mont 
Bfa'nc^re,  compared  to  it,  but  as  grains  of 
duft,  upon  an  artificial  Q)hcre*  Its  diameter  is 
^70  ittiles,  and  its  furface  contains  199,557,259 
i^uare  miles.  Placed  between  Orbits  of  Venus 
"iijd  MarS,  it  {Performs  its  courfc  around  the  Stm 
St  t6e  rate  ©f  68243  miles  in  an  hour,  and  com- 
pletes its  annudl  revolution  in  rather  more  than 
365  days. 

**  From  the  fendy  deiarts  of  Arabia  and  E'gypt,  or 
the  ever  flouriflfiing  faVannahs  at  the  Equator, 
"where  gfow  the '  liioft  luxurious  fruits,  and  the 
waters  and  the  fields  teem  with  life  j— from  fuch 
glowing  climes  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  ^r6lic 
circle,  wheire  vegetation  is  cxtinfi^,  and  the  waters 
are  bound  by  eternal  froft,  Men  as  weD  as  tJic 
inferior  animals,  are  powerfully  affefted  by-pe- 
cuTiafity  of  fituatibn.  So  great  is  the  Jnfluencfeiof 
Climate;'  but  if  we  confider  how  flow  and  gradual 
the  variations  are  from  thp  black  complexion  of 
the  >}^egroe  of  Senegal,  •  to  the  brou^n  of  the 
•Otahtitan,  and  from  him  to  thefair  Natives  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  we  fliall  find  reafons  to  conr 
firm  the  account  recorded  in  tlie  Hiftory  of  Mofes, 
that  the  Various  tribes  of  Men  fprung  origrhally 
iFrom  one  family,  as  well  as  converfed  originally  ii^ 
one  language  *. 

f  'See  the  Chapter  on  language  in  gcnerah  * 

'-  '«  Withou^ 
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'WijthfiWrarJk^wlfdgp  of  Geogwphj^^  Ji^o^Xjsjiief 
caur.  h^y*  a.  clear,ide«u.pf»the  fceQft.^vhcre  agy 
occurrence  takes  place;  but  1$  liable  to  tbie  gi;oiihiik 
miilakes  by  confouoding  one  part  of  the  world  witb: 
ianather*  It  U  equ^Uy  applicable  to  modern  a&  to 
a^cioDt  hifiory,  and  introduces  (he  pleafing  cOpar 
hinatifxn  .pf  the  old  and  prefent  nances  of  did^er^ 
p)a^^,  and  the  cbaradei:si  and  mannters  Qf  the  dii^ 
ferent  inlaaibitajils.  It  afltfta  the  mien^ory  by  the 
yariom  ^flbciations  of  ideas^  with  which  it  furni^^ 
the  mind;  and  the  proffi^ft  of  a  countiy  prj^fentec) 
.l3{y>.map,  oc  a,g^obe^  recala  the  ri^effm^l^  ts%ntt 
atdions,  which  have  been  performed  ip jt,,^^  xf^ 
virea  the  reeoik^ioA  of  its  illuilrloi^s  oienu    .     . , ,, 

.  .     '       '  ■    '  *   .  -'I 

Perib»s  in  variQua  Atitations  of.Ufe. are  inter*- 

^d,  in  the.  ftudy  of  geography,, and. npiay  re^^ 
isulvaot^i^  from  fits  ciiUivatian.  White:  it  confix 
tute$  a  br^inich  of :  knowing!?,  efi^^nti^njcelfary 
fpi;  the.  teavdler,  the.  merchant,  and  tb^  fs^}t{)i:^  it 
furniibfis.  abundant,  ilojoe^s  of  inveitiga^o^  to  iijji 
naturaliftand  the  philofi>pben  It  is  not  only  xer 
quifite  for  every  reader  of  bifiory^,bu(.  i^r  ey^gf 
one  who  pernies  the  daily  account^ .  q£  (be^  events; 
whicb  are  taking  place  in  vajriQUf  p^ts  qf/^ 
.world.  It  has  long  been  confid^^eci  as  a  iqat^ri^d 
part  of  a  polite  education;  at  prefept  ipd^ed.itJs 
mote  particularly  proper  that  it  Cbw<L]^.bei  ip^  $i{ 
the  Britifh  commerce  and  colonies  cs^t^nd  QWf  icogt 
nexions  to  fo  many  different  countries;  andasjfq 
many  voyages  of  difcQvery  have  of  latejears^beea 
made*     Theie  circumftaoces  muii  naturally,  excit^ 

Q,  4  our 
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-Ip  the  clfUiviUiQa  oi  thh  wmy  intexiefttagf  .tomch  of 
tStudjV     .  -.-■     :,    .;:...  •;  ^-   -    ....  ,  ,,-,. 

^  Without  Ghronol(^,  ^hkh  teguhtes  tke  feveril 
pBxiods  of  time,  and  teaehtsAts  aHyUxai^rt^my 
we  have  no  flandard  by  iv)iiGh  the  rife  ftiut^iklkof 
empires,  the  length  of  lives,  the  dates  of  remark** 
Able  occttrrences,  or  the  lapie  of  time 'oafi^  be 
meafored.  We  are  unable  without  this  al&flwee^ 
to  undetftatid  the  modea  xi^f  reckon'mg^amotagdif- 
&r6at  nations^  fuoh  asrthe O/^mplttZr oPtheGtdtks, 
At  Jinmdatkm  of  Rome^  the  JIji^ira.c£  dieJTurk^ 
and  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars.  /Fber&tA 
year  of  the  firft  Olympiad  coincides  with  the  776 
ybai^ihefore  Cbrift,  and  the  year  .of  the  fooifitl^iou 
<rf  Rome  with  753  before  Chrifti-  The  Ijkgim,  *r 
ilrght  of  Mahomet  from  Meccsi  liapi»easod  in;  the 
6a^  ytds  oi  the  Chtiftian  £ca.  :The  Julkui^Jiir 
fidd  Itiley  is  fo  called  from  Julius  CaelaF^  .idiix  rega^ 
bted  the  Roman  Calendar  He;  added;  a  day  in^ 
mediately  after  ^he  twenty-fouitb  iof  Februaar^ 
baUed  by  the  Romans  tlie  fixtfa  of  the  calends j4d£ 
If  arch ;  as  k  was  thus  reckoQed>i^iuV;e,itfae  ^yoar^in 
tribicfi  It  was  introduced  was.: called  JS^^S^ii^f 4^^ 
lieap  Year.  Pope  Gregory  in  1^9,^  refonbe^kfl^ 
JuK^A  CoifnptitatiQii,  as  he  found  that  /the^^^d 
lihura  and  tmniites  which  complete^ho  .jieai^niii 
the  fpace  of  a  century,  make  up  nearly  a  whole 
day,  and  from  not  being  reckoned,  the  equjnp:^es 
and^^Iftices  lud  gone  1^^  t^  intire^  days-  .'^^ 
iremedy  this  iiregularity,  he^caufed  tmdajrs.tOjbe 
;  -  fuppreifed^ 
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*fi]p|mflkl,  dni}<tib4^6We^th<<yfM8rGhto^  called 
t^  iDireBty-iirft  Thiis  ^e '  £^!liQ<}KJ  Ml^  dti  *  ttfe 
fame  day  of  the  month  as 'when  the  Cowt^tt^of 
Nice  was  held,  in  the  year  325,  at  the/Veraal 
fiquitiax.  The  Old'Style  wa^  tiStd  till  |i^tefnber 
ITfifi;  when  the  New  was  adopted  in  aU4he>CJhlJ^ 
tian  catantries  of  Europe.  /     >  >«/ 

^ .  Geography  and  Chronology  are  with  the  great:eft 
propriety  called  the  eyes  of  hiibory:  becaufe  :dik 
ilnetaphor  expreffes  better  than  any  o^her -hOW 
ffib£tetUy  they  affift  us  as  the  proper  infinutoentt 
jta  difcera  the.  various  actions  and  wvoliiftiops):€f 

Itoairili^d.      .....  y  .'  .-ct:...  .   ',1  lAid 

jT :  '  :^     ■    '        ;     ...  .  :  »     ♦    .:    •-.  :.    '    ..  -^'^-y/ 

/>c!£hgre  are  other  ailjiftances^.  by  which  thsiftodf 
i»f  biftpit)!  may  be*  coniidtfrably  promoted;^  amlitltt 
levents  wfaisBh  it  veconis  may  be.cverjr-ipleafiakgi^ 
itiuikated*  Coins  and  meda^^  infirt-iptiona^Vg^ttil 
and  fiatnes,  not  only  ihewros.  the:  prqgfefchfaf 
ancient  arte,  but  likewife  afcertaia  iiuinyc'fuiDiiJvi 
particulars  Bdpe^iiing  chaxB^erB, ;  inftmineiiliV  bi&Mpi 
ia^gB^y  lad  ceremonies.  Coins :  aaod  nrndai^it '-  ibdKed 
are  particQlsu-ly  ferviceable  in  that  vtfpt^d  >'y£hk 
reprtfentjttion  of  ib  manyieconifts  fisv/delinbitU 
li^ii  tbem,  that.they  illuftDatii  ^vS:al  .paflSigifaii 
biMMeali  writtrsy  and)  confir ok  doufatf ul  SaOk)  StHhA 
tim^they  are^jnot  ooly.thdvaififianteibttJbftheifidjI 

.  .v-  .  ^     .      .,   *  Du  Frefrpy.   vol.  L  ^^  24.1^  .^-»    .  r 

'    *  ilic  ComparatiTe  Ufe  of  MedaVs  ahH  Infcriptions  p/^Tie 
fcitoed  ^ipib  iflikVmi^  W  found  in^^i;  #kftoyS WMleteS  . 
iPft«d7ittt^Milteir,;vt>l;4^^  .'iidJ  xb^rn^T 

^'   i'^  li'i  ftitutes 
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,  534  HISTQRT.Il^  ,G£NBilAX| 

ititirtea  of  biilory,  Qibbon  refiM^rlH^  t^at  if  «)},  ll)f 
hiiiorian9  of  that  period  w^r^  loi^  ipeiials)  1% 
^^riptiws,  and  other  i^onunaents^  woj^Id  h»  f^ifi^ 
cknt  to  record  the  tmv^  of  tlie  empefor  Hadpi^v 
Coin^  are  to  general  hiftory,  what  miniatur^Si  ao^^  t# 
liiftoirical  pictures;  when  arranged  in  §x9f^  oficx^ 
they  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  .a  QhrQnoV>gji3«lJ|ri*pitOflM^ 
and  convey  fimilar  information,  with  the  additions^ 
advantage  of  a  more  lively  and  piduref^ue  noanjaer 
of  communicating  it. 

.  B^t  the  Laim  of  ^  cojiptry  ar^  mote  intini^itely 
conneded.  widi  its,  hiftory,.  aod  lode^  mo^  accu^r 
lately  fpeaking,  conftitute  an  effential  paft^of  ife 
They  fliow  the  gcniusi  of  a  people,  illuftfate  their 
manners,  and  enable  us  to  trace  th^ic  frogref^ 
from  rude  independence,  to  due  fubdordination  and 
prcfptx  govermiiefit.  The  hiilofians  of.  antiquity, 
jodeed,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Jaw$  Oif  tteeir 
Ttfpc^ivc  countries  would  bo  a&  weU  known  to 
ptbers  as  to  themfelves,  have  not  paid  futficient 
attention  to  this  fubje6);.  From  the  turbulent 
fcenes  of  public  aifairs,  from  battles  and  the 
confli^  of  contending  factions,  we  caa  derive 
little  knowledge  of  the  internal  flate  of  mmnners 
and  cufioms.  An  acquaintance  with  jurifpru- 
dence  is  calculated  to  fupply  tliis  infoiinatio2i>;  and 
even  from  the  ancient  laws,  extremely  concife  M^ 
they  are,  we  may  infer  with  a  great  degree  of  pro- 
bability, what  :the  ftate  of  the  country  waa,  in  any 
particular  refpeft,  when  a  new  law  waa  enabled. 
The  remedy  recommended  cltarly  points  oitf.the 
.^  nature 
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iiatnit  of  the  d^eife;  ¥cft  inftance,  the  encmadi^ 
ments  of  luxury  in  Rome  mjiy  be  marked  by  tht 
Oppian  law,  idiich  probilnted  the  Roman  ladie^ 
fiwn  wearing  ornaments  to  their  drefi,  which  ex^ 
deeded  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold;  and  bjr 
»  decree  of  the  Senate  obtained  by  Cornelluii^ 
i^hlteh  Inrnted  to  k  particular  fum  the  expenoer  of 
^iievaiau  >cn 

J,  The  Advantages  of  a  Knowledge  of  Hj/fory. 

IL  If  we  confider  the  knowledge  of  bifiory 
with  regard  to  its  application,  we  ihall  find  that 
it  is  eipiittently  ufeful  to  us  in  three  refpe6i9,  vi& 
as  it  appears  in  ^tnoral,  spoilt icai,  and  a  religious 
point  of  view* 

In  a  moral  pditit  of  view,  it  is  beneficial  to 
mankind  at  large,  as  the'  guide  <)f  theiV  condu^ 
In  a  political^^as  it  fuggefts  ufeful  expedients  to 
thofe  who  exercife  the  public  offices  of  the  ftatc^. 
whethor  they  arc  kings, '  minifters,  or  magtftrates; 
or  as  it  enables  us  to  form,  by  comparifon  with 
thofe  who  have  gone  before  them,  a  juft  eftimate 
f>f  their  merits.  In  a  religious — as  it  teaches  us 
to  regard  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  governor  of 
the  univerfe,  and  the  fovereign  difpofer  of  all 
^events. 

The  faculties  of  the  foul  are  improved  hj  exet- 
cife;  and  nothing  is  more  proper  to  enlarge;  to 
quicken,  and  to  refine  them,  than  a  furvey  of  the 

xonduft 
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<»MAMA:of  m*nkiu^v,  iHiftoj^r.fiif^ies  us»  with,* 

;^t2pl  <^  &4ls^  tuid/fii4iaiits^-  «heim-to  owf  exami- 

f)at;iOn . beifore  ve  tte. called  intD.A^i.ve  life..  i% 

iot^ry^tion.  and  refle&ion  upcm  otbcss  \^:b^ia 

e«.  csffly  acquaintance  with  human  nature^  extetid 

.^«  vili^^  of  the  moral  worlds  and.are.eiial^led  j$> 

pfiqnm^h  a  habit  of  difcern0i<nt»  «i»d.6arre^ 

ii^s  pf  judg^nent,  as  others  obtain  only  by*.fs^ 

rience.     We  thus  by  anticipation  are  conv^rfaat 

with  the  bufyfcenes  of  the  w^orld;  by  revolving 

the  lives  of  fages  and  heroes,    we  exercife  our 

virtues  in  a  review,  and  prepare  them  for  9j>proteh- 

ing  a£iion.     We  learn  the  motives^  the  opinions^ 

aoid  the  pafiions  of  the  men  who  have  lived  before 

*iis;  .and  the  fruit  of  that,  ftudy  is  a  more  perfect 

Jkno^vledge  of  ourfelves,  and  a  correftion.  of  our 

^.failings  by  their  examples.    At  the  fame  time  we 

:form .  thofe  general  principles  rof  condui^i   which 

muft  necefTaiiiy  be  true  and  commendable^  becauie 

thqy  are  founded  upon  the  immutable,  decrees  of 

right  teafqn^  and  are  fan6tioned  by  the  uniform 

f^i^thprity  and  praftice  of  the  wife  and  good  of 

iallages- 

Our  own  experience  is  impcrfeft,  but  the  ex- 

.^apipies  of  ancient  times  are  complete.     Aftual 

obfervation  gives  only  a   partial    knowledge    of 

.mankind;  great  events  and  important  trania&ions 

rflpen -very  fiowly  upon,  us;  and  the  fliortneis  of 

imniaii'  lif€  enables  us  only  to  fee  detached  parts 

oftheni.     We  are  not  placed  at  a-  proper  diftance 

to  judge  rightly  of  their  i^al  nattire  and  raagnituile. 

>  /  Heated 
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tibtti  atid  tsAikd  hy  intereft  and  pej^c^;   #e 

<f  lew  the  affairs  of  the  prefeivt  tiines  thmugh  ab 

'bbfcui^and  a  paitial  medium/ and  frequently  form 

i^y^rotig  ophiions  of  them.     On  the  coatrairy, 

Pfii^  ^amptes  of  hiftory  are  diftrnft  and  cleaiVthey 

iat  'pttkM^d'to  us  at  full  lengthy   and  we  cein 

iWWiteirtplate  them  in  their  origin,  progreft,   aitd 

^ti^Hiti^tioiL     We  eoiifider  them  at  our  leifure,  and 

."di^^ide  lipon  the  anions  of  thofe,  who  are  removed 

'by  time  to  agreatdiftancefrom  us,  with  a  cool  and 

di^pal&on^te  judgment  *        - 

Experience  and  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  reflca 

;  Ihlitt^i  light,  and  afford  mutual  affiftanee.  Without 

^the  former,  no  one  can  a6l  with  addrefs  aftd  dei* 

^  terity.    Without  the  latter,  no  one  can  add  t<>^tlie 

natural  refources  of  his  own  mind  a  knowledge  of 

thofe  precepts  and  examples,  which  have  tended  to 

.  iorm  the  charafter  and'promote  the  glory  of  eminent 

Vmen.  Scipio  African  us  employed  many  of  his  leifure 

'hours  in  a  diligent  periifal  of  the  works  of  Xeno- 

phon;  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caefar  improved 

the  military  talents  of  the  illuftrious  Eugene  ^ 

'      Hiftoiy 

^  And  verilie  they  bee  feweft  lii  number^  \hit  bee  happiest 

*  wif48  hy  ufilcarried  exp^rienfcd:  Ahd'lDoke  wclft  updinthe  fdtpkT 
- iifoof  j^<;?jfew^,  whether  ydur  «xftnj0«  ;b^  pW  qt  fomgiLi^^o 
J  VfUho^t  If^n^pg  have.gathef^^  ^y.,^^g.  ^I¥"^.SS? ;^  j%^« 

•  wif4ome  and  fome  happinefs :  and  whei^i  you, doe  confider  wlut 
mifclxierc  they  have  committed,  what  daungers  they  hatfe  elcap^d 

'-^''    -^  /and 
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Hiftory  contributes  to  diveft  u«  of  tnatiy.  tin- 
reafonable  prejudices,  by  enlarging  our  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  world.  It  fets  us  at  liberty  from  that 
blind  partiality  to  our  native  country,  which  is 
the  fure  mark  of  a  contra6led  mind,  irtien  due 
merit  is  not  allowed  to  any  other.  It  may  be  fef- 
viceable  either  as  the  afliftant  of  Fol^ign  Tcavd, 
or  as  its  fubftitute,  by  removing  an  averiion  to 
nfations  and  inftitutions  different  from  our  own. 
It  reftifies  our  opinions  with  refpeft  to  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  thus  enables  to  foim  a  juft 
eiHmate  of  mankind  in  all  countries  as  well  as  in 
all  ages. 

This  ftudy  likewife  tends  to  ftrengthen  our  a&-* 
horrence  of  vice;  and  creates  a  reliili  for  true- 
greatnefs  and  folid  glory.  We  fee  the  hero  and 
the  philofopher  reprefented  in  their  proper  colours; 
and  as  magnanimity,  honour,  integrity,  andge* 
Dcrofity,  when  difplayed  in\illuftrious?inftanceB,  nia- 
turally  make  a  favourable  imprcffion  tm  our  minds, 
our  attadiment  to  them  is  gradually  formed  Hie 
fire  of  enthufiafm  and  of.  virtuous  emulation  is 
lighted,  and  we  long  to  pra6life  what  we  have  been 
ioilru£led  to  approve. 

Hiftory  likewife  is  the  foundation,,  upon  wltich 
is  built  the  true  fcience  of  government.     It  is  the 

"•,.'■-  «     ■      '  •    ' 

(and  .twentie  for  one  doc  pcrilh  in  the  adventure)  then  think . 
weii  wi(h  yourfelfe, . wliether  yc  would,  that  your  own  fonnc , 
ihouid'cum  to  wif^ome  ^nd  hajppinefji!by  the  way  of/Sir^  ex^rience^ 
orno,"     Ascmam's  Schoolmafler, 

proper 
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pTop^  ^fehiJrt  for  pm^ts^:;  {HSK^iaiifij  ami  Iggil^ 
latois.  Th^^ntied^ncJt*  hu¥e  .weburie^'for  vieftuhc^ . 
tkm  to  the^  Republic  4C>f  Flato,  thfe  Utopia  of  More^ 
or  the  Oceatia  of  Harr lugtcw.  '^  In  their*  ddibewivi 
tioiis  upon  itete^  atffelrs  they  caa  form  noifafijfc 
plali»  for  the  guidance  of  their  cefidu<5l,  ttea  fimnr 
tbe  GCMitemplatiott  of  fafts.  '  la  the  records  '«f 
tntrious  flates  tbey  tnay  obrerve;*by  what  mefens  nah 
tioBal  lappineis  has  been  fnccefsfully  pbrfued,  and 
puWic  liberty  has  been  firmly  eftablifhed :  in  what 
manner  lanes  have  anfwered  the  ends  of  tbrir  in* 
fiztation  in  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  good;  and  thence  they 
may  draw  fiich  conclufion.s  as  may  be  moft  advan- 
tageoair  in  the*  regulation  of  the  affairsi  of  their  i6iv^n 
«ountry^.  :■.-••:•       '     •  ,.•.,:••  ...r-r: 


br..^ 


,  Jnc  the  volumes  of  farftory  likewHe  we  fee  ;th* 
moft' deceitful  and  crafty  men  ftripped*  of.  the 
di%uife  of  ar€fice  and  diffimulatk>n,  their  deOgnsi 
devcitiped, » and 'then:  ftratagems  experfed.  .rByither 
fell  'of  the  great  *and  powerfiil  into  7 a-  ^iate:  taf 
dJ^race*  and  indigence^  as  well  as.  by  theireroltikt 
tiortr'dP  empires>  we  are  not'fo  liable  ioh^^Bk^. 
niiflred  at  the  events,  Vbich  pafs  before  oa£'4nwH: 
eyes.     The  reverfes  of  fortune  fo  frequently  re- 
Gbrded  in  the  pages  of  former  tiiftes  ^  convi«ce  u* 

*  Hoc  lliud  cft_pr«ciqiie  in  oegnitione  jrerum  falntre  et  fw-^ 
^fenun,' omnis  te  ^xemfli  docomenta  ik  iilaftri  pofitV  nionu.' ^ 
fliento  iiltueri;  iiide  tibituaeque  reipablicie  quod  jmit^e;*ca^kfi*; 
utile  foeduhi  iiKjeptif,  ioeihim  exitu  qjaod  vites,    Li  v.   \  '   '  " 

'^j.    ^     -^  '         '"' of  . 
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of  the  mutability  of  worldly  affairs,  and  the  pre** 
carioufnels  of  all  huQian  grandeur* 

The  porti-aits,  bufts^  and  ftatues  of  the  hen^ 
the  Jegiilator,  the  patriot^  and  the  philofoph^^ 
form  .a  moil  edifying  fchool  for  the  ingenious 
mind.  The  Roman  youth,  accuftomed  to  view 
the  images  of  their  illuOrious  ancefiors  decorated 
with  the  emblems  of  tlie  higheft  offices  of  the 
ftate,  and  crowned  with  the  wreaths  of  viSory^ 
were  fired  with  the  love  of  glory,  and  ftrove  to 
emulate  their  exploits"*,  Hiilory  in  a  fimilar  man- 
Ber,  by  tranfmitting  the  fpirit  of  excellence  from 
one  mind  to  another,  excites  a  defire  for  whatever 
^  fair,  and  good,  and  engages  even  the  paffions  on 
the  fide  of  the  judgment.  It  fixes  the  ilrongeft 
and  moftlafting  imprefiions  upon  the  mind,  fane- 
tions  the  arguments  of  reafon^  and  gives  life  to 
the  leifons  of  morality^  . 

How  tame  and  fpiritlefs  are  the  precepts  of 
wifdom,  even  when  taught  by  a  Socrates  or  a 
Plato,  if  compared  with  the  more  animated 
beauties  of  virtue,  .exempliiSed  in  the  actions  of  an 
Ariftides,  or  a  Phocion.l     To  the  former  we  only 

.  *  Saepe  audivi  Q.  Maximum  Sc  P.  Scipionem  civltatis  noftrae 
pixclarog  viros  folito&  ita  dicere,  cum  majoram  imagines  intuc. 
lenter,  vehementiffim^  fibi  animum  ad  Yirtutem  accendi ;  fciliceC 
nbn  cttkm  illam  neque  figuram  tantam  vim  in  fcfe  habere ;  fed 
aemorift  rerom  geftanim  earn  fiammara  egregiis  vim  in  peAoA 
crefcere,  neque  prius  (edari,  quam  virtus  eonun  fainam  arqne 
tloriam  adaequaYerit,    SaBirft*  Bell,  Jugurth» 

give 
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gWg  th6  catd  aflSsnt  of  ttie  judginetit;'  of  thelaiier 
ire  ekprefs  our  aidmiratioiii  with  ra{yture;  they  cfttl 
forth  our  encomiums,  therf  encifc^  the  fpirit  of 
emtilatioiiy  and  we  ute  eager  to  fltew  by  our 
condu^  the  greiat  infloetiee  which  they  have  gained  ^ 
over  our  hearts* 

But  what  b  this  homage,  which  is  paid  ahnOft 
involuntarily  to  fuch  great  and  lUoilricnis  examples? 
It  is  undoubtedly  ^e  voice  of  nature^  and  the 
fuggeftioti  of  re^fon  pwe  and  tmcormptod  by  the 
Iwul  prafticcs  of  the  Isrorld.  It  is  the  deciiion  of 
a  coiteft  judgment,  and  the  proof  of  a  geiiiiiB^ 
tafte  for  true  greatnefe  and  folid  glory.  In  order 
therefore  to  form  a  virtuous  chara6J:er,  and  to  be 
diftinguHbed  for  the  ^o^  laudable  a^ons,  it  is  an 
obje6fc  of  the  firft  concern  to  be  ever  attentive  to 
this  voice,  and  to  conform  to  its  wife  and  friendly 
admonitions. 

While  hi6(Jty  holds  tip  to  the  view  inftatioes  of 
emineM  virtues  and  fplendrd  aflions,  ihe  calls  not 
the  ftiident  to  a  JhnHe  imitation  of  her  examples ; 
for  thus  might  he  tinintontiOnally  be  led  to  error 
and  mifconduQ:^  No  two  men  were  ever  precifely 
the  fame  in  moral  or  intelledlual  qualities,  or  in 
fituations  exa^ly  fimilar;  and  therefore  no  one 
can  with  fafety  conclude,  >  that  the  ikme  conduft 
could  in  all  Ttfye8t»  be  prudei^  fer  him>  which 
his  predeceflbr  ha»  followed.  Expedients  fpringing 
from  our  own  minds  are  formed  with  more  clear- 
nefi,  and  executed  witibi  more  fpirit,  than  thofe 

vol.  I.  .        ji  which 
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^^ieh-  ire  iderk^  frocn  rthe  imitxtiai^vof  titb&ts. 

•iWhfle^  the  ioittator^  is  revolving  the  prcoedenta^^f 

pail' tiines,  anct  tiiinut^ly  examining  tbem.iFidi 

"jtjfewncc to^his wnwcafe,  be  may fiilFer tfaefavour-^ 

dde  dpportofiitj  for  a^ioa:  ta  efcape  ^  tuta,:  and 

may  be  undone  for  ever  ;•— or,  fuppoiing  he  takes 

any  particular  example  for  his  guide,  from  a  want 

.of  accurate  diibrimmation,    he  may  be  betrayed 

into^rtie  fatal  enfor.     The  acuta  and  the  difoem* 

tug  will  not  fail  to  combine  originality  of  plan 

4  with  the  guidance  of  precedent;  they  .will  make 

'i«very  proper  allowance,  for  the  various  difpc^tioBS 

Undmaniiefs  of  the  times;    they  will  tniiaatly 

peroeifve  where  circumftances  differ  or  agree;,  and 

will  adopt  only  fo  much  of  the  example,   as  is 

exaftly  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of , their  own 

■«afiaui9.  ■;-..'.* 

'  Hifiory  tifes  to  the  higheft  degree  of  im^t- 
^  ahce,  and  attains  the  full  dignity  of  its  chara^ef, 

*  by  fixing  bur  attention  upon  the  condu^ft  of  divihc 
i.Krovidence  in  the  moral  government  of  ti^e  ^o^ld. 
i  ft  is  clear  to  every  one^  who  take»  the^  moil  itiper- 
'  ftcial-  view  of  the  paft,  that  great  events  have  often 
;;;bfcen  eflfefted  by  trifling  means;  that  the  confe- 
;<iuences  of  alliens  have  been  niuch  ipore  extenfive, 
•more  fatal  or  calamitous,  than  Mrere  originally  df^- 
<  figfted  by  the  agents  themfelves  ;  tliat  the  4efigns 
'  of  Providence  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
^'caprice  of   human  tempers,    or    the  violence  of 

•  Imiflan  paffions ;  and.  that  force,  craft,  and  cfuelty 
have  always  met  with  their  juft,  >though  fometinws 

^*■*.4  .•  *   9  delayed 
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iH^ife^'ipmi&wtnti  Ti)e  refuel  «f  $t^ic^^M 
h&m.m^  the  €«d: rpropojM  Ajf 

tk^  '.who  plskjanfA  thmi ;  md  g?^t  re¥oiuei99^ 
hav€>  been  eiFefted  eojotrary  ,to  the  inteftlion  <rf  fk^ 
ferfi:)n^,  wbp  were  the  i^hief  inftft^toAnls  of  th«ni« 
Sucb  iestraordiiiHtry:  4ifcoveries  draji^  us  mvKih 
uearer,;.aQd  give  t|s  aiDiich  better  iofight  lotQ  the 
op^tions  of  the  Deity^  than  thofe  ^occ^ri^eiioey^ 
in  which  the  caufes  are  more  equal  to  the  efTe^; 
aa.Os  the  cafe  with  the  coramou  •  a^ir^  of  li^ti 
Thus  hiflory  becomes  the  handno&id  of  ^eligioOi 
ap^K^ns  to  tis.  the  moft  wonderful  profpe^  9t 
vibc  4fi'^ine  interpofition  in  the  government  of  tb« 
•worid*.: 

f  I  (ubjoin  the  following  remarkal^le  in&ance  from  Robertfon'i 
Charles  Vlth,  Book  to,  C.  5.  '*^  It  is  a  fihgular  circumftance, 
that  the  Reformation  ihduld  be  indebted  for  its  fall  eftab!iftm«nt 
ia  JGerinany>  to  the  fame. hand  which  had  formerly  brought  il 
l^ljbek.brii^  o(  deft^dlionj  And  that  both  eventg  IhotiVl  jbe  ac4 
4:9i!r|^^ed^  )py  the  (ame  arts  of  diffimalation., ,  The  ends,  bow* 
,  erer^  which,  Maurice,  the  Eledlor  of  Sajcony,  had  in  view  at 
thete  diffej'ent  junctures,  feeni  to  have  been  miore  Attended  to^  thaii 
tlie  tAeans  "by  which  he  attained  them-  It  is  no  lefs  worthy  of 
aMbrrationj.'  that  the  French  King,  at  Mon&icb  zealOtts  &r  lite 
C^thoHc  Faith,  (hould)  at  the  very  fame  tioie  wh^  he  was  pes:* 
fecttting^  his  own  prqteftant  fubjedls  with  aH  the  fiercenefs  of 
bigotry^  employ  his  power  in  order  to  maintain  and  proteft  tli4 
Reformation  in  the  Empire;  and  that  the  Idagu^  for  this  purpof<^^ 
which  proved  fe  fatal  to  the  Romiih  Churth^  dioald  be  negociated 
and  figned  by  tt^Roman  Catholic  Bilhop.  ^0  inmleffklfy  ipih  $ht 
nmfdm  of  Goi  fuptrintend  and  regulate  the  cafria  of  human  faf^ 
fans,'  au(l  render  them  /uhfir<vknt  totJuArdi  the  accomplj/hment  rf  hit 
o*ivnfur/>o/es."  In  the  preface  to  Sir  V?*.  Raleigh's  HiftOiy  of 
the  World,  rtiany  (imihr  examples  are  taktfi  froln  the  e*fly  p*t 
of  the  Hiilwy  of  England. 

B  SI  '    Exclufivc 
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'  JExclufive  of  Che  general  ufi»  of  hHRwy,  there 
is  a  particular  application  of  it,  ^^hicfh  every  on* 
naturally  makes  to  hid  own  purfbits^  his  bwh  age; 
Slid  his  own  habits  of  thinkitig.  The  politicfhiii 
fearches  the  records  of  paft  ages  for  the  rife  and 
fall  of  ftates,  the  meafures  whifch  advane^d  their 
greatnefs)  and  the  caufes  which  precipitated  them 
into  ruin.  The  foldier  looks  for  military  achieve- 
ments) the  conduct  of  generals,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  armies.  Caufe  and  efleft  Engage  the 
attention  of  the  philofopher ;  and  the  man  of 
Icience  is  interefted  by  the  defcription  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  llie  antiquarian  findres  title 
ancient  laws,  cuftoms,  and  drelTes,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  nations.  The  man  who  is, ad-, 
vanced  in  years,  is  gratified  with  remarking  in  the 
lame  book  thofe  fentiments  and  a6Uons,  which  ho 
difregarded  in  his  youth;  and  the  bahtts  of  thihb- 
ing,  which  he  has  formed  at  one  {laitienlar  peftbd 
of  life,  induce  hiip  to  fearch  foi-  different  fotirces 
of  entertainment  and  inftruflioh'  at  another.  T1)us 
every  perfon  is  influenced  by  his  peculiar  tafie: 
when  he  confults  the  vohiihes  i)f  hiftory,.bc  dis- 
covers fomething  in  them  to  fftit^  the  <!6mpleiKm 
of  his  own  mind ;  and,  from  a  natural  partiality 
"to  his  own  purfuits,  may  be  inclined  to  tbink^ 
that  the  biftorian  wrote  only  for  his  ufe  and  cnter^ 
tainment 

Readers,  however,  of  every  of  age  Jind  defcription^ 
may  find  in  hiftory  ample' materials  for  improving 
their  judgment^  by  tracing  the  due  connexion  which 

fubfifts 
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tfobfilb  M(W€en  cawfe?  *  and  efFeQ^.  .  XJ^y  A¥gh^ 
Bot  tolie/atisfied  with,  the  rficital  pf  ^inent;^  alon^ 
b^.  ei^kdeavpur  ta  inveftigate  thecirgumftances 
which  combined  either  to  produce,  to  haften,»or  tp 
retard  them ;  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion^  and  the  degree  of  their  influence. 

Hiftorians,  indeed,  fometimes  expofe  themfelves 
to  cenfure  from  too  great  a  refinement  of  conjec- 
ture. They  affign  fo  many  motives  for  the  conduft 
of  tlieir  heroes,  that  it  is  highly  improbable  all  of 
them  ihould  have  operated.  Of  this  there  are 
aJ^undant  infbmces  in  Tacitus,  Thuanus,  and  Hume* 
The  re^er,  however,  derives  an  advantage  from 
the  circumiilance;  for  although  it  is  not  reafonable 
ta  conclude,  that  all  fuch  motives  had  the  influence 
attributed  tp  them  j  yet  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  choofe 
.that  which  he  thinks  moil  probable  to  have  produced 
th^  meafure  in  queflioQ.  '  , 

In  whatever  abftrufenefs  the  fcience  of  politics 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  involved,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  motives  which  lead  to  the  performance  of  many 
remarkable  actions  do  not  lie  very  deep  in  the  hu- 
man mind*  The  adions  themfelves  may  indeed 
dazzle  by  their  fplendour,  or  furprife  by  their  no- 
velty ;  but  ftill  they  might  probably  be  the  refalt 
of  no  greater  reach  of  capacity,  than  that  which  is 
exerted  in  the  management  of  common  concerns. 
There  is  no  ftate  of  public  affairs,  to  which  the 
operation  of  the  pafiions,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  t^e 
1       .1  E  3  the 
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pntiquHy.  Hovtver  acute  tbey  loay  be  m  pt&xt 
pf  argiimwt,  appropmte  as  to  charikdefi  or  dr^p 
IpiMic  as  to  effe6i»  tliejr  coxiti:adi&  pur  notions  of 
probability,  aiid  only  ferv^^  by  the  interpofitioii  of 
the  fuppofed  fpeaker,  to  difplay  the  eloquence  of 
the  author.  The  fpeeches  of  Caefar  in  his  Com*' 
meutaries,  and  thoie  which  T)lon  Caflius  compofed 
for  biin>  are  very  different  in  cirpumfiances  and 
ai^anients.  Of  all  ti^at  the  ancients  have  left  us^ 
none  approach  fo  nearly  to  nature  and  probability' 
as  thQfe  of  the  (Xd  Teftament  and  Herodotus, 
7he  moderns  have  a  wider  range  of  political 
views  I  and^  from  their  more  es^tenfive  knowledge 
pf  various  countries,  they  are  better  aoi|tt«nte4 
with  the  nature  of  government^  aiid  the  compara-» 
l^ve  Aate  of  man*  : 

Ever  finc^the  eftabliihm^it  of  the  ivguiiir  and 
^general  qonveyance  of  letters  by  poils,  channels  of 
^fy  and  expeditious  information  have  beqn  opened; 
and  the  intercourfe  between  one  country  ai^  ano^ 
thcpr  has  been  more  frequent,  in  cpniequence  o£ 
travelling  beiing  rendered  fafe,  commodious,  and 
expeditious.  The  wide  diffufion  of  literature  like- 
wi£er^^tending  more  and  more  ftnce  the  revival  of 
learning)  has  multiplied  authentic  documents; 
valuable  papers  are  <^n  depoiited  in  public  lifarar 
ries^  where  they  are  acceffible  to  the  curious  aB4 
inqiHfitive;  or,  if  preferved  by  individuals,  they 
are  feon  difcpvered  by  the  aftive  fpirit  of  inqtury, 
^d  cominunicated  to  the  world. 
9  ^ 
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:  im  d)u«fiatt<e  of  material  ftr  Hift#ry,  ^lib^eeviSi!^ 
If  not  the  only  reqiitfite  to  iafefm  the  mii^^  o\ 
iecu^  th$  approbation  of  the  reader.  One  great 
^uit  crJF  the  modern  hiftorians  is  ^prolixity.  Thi 
Volumes  of  Thuanus,  Rapin,  and  Carte,  are  calcu« 
lated  to  fatigue  the  moft  vigilant  eye,  and  opprefi 
the  powers  of  the  njoft  retentive  memory^  Such 
wrkers  exhauit  attention  by  magnifying  trifles  into 
inrportanc^  and  diilUfe  a  coldnefs  over  their- works 
hy  a  minute  detail  of  uninterefting  affairs^  or  un^* 
impwtant  remarks.  Henoe  the  reader,  unte&  he 
.^ihes  to  confult  the  author  upon  fome  particidar 
fnbjeift;  turns  over  many  a  page  with  i^diffei^enoe^ 
jmdfinatty  quits  the  hiflorian  with  di%u& 

The  contrafl  >yith  the  ancients  -in  this  refped;  ift 
remarkably  ilriking.  The  ancients  draw  chara6iers^ 
rad  defctibe  events,  with  a  few  mafterly  ftrokes^ 
imd  paint  in  fuch  glowing  colours  of  language^' 
that  they  feize  the  attention  at  once,  and  captivtfte 
the  mind.  Their  concifenefs  gives  them  great' ad^ 
vantage,  ,and  tends  to  preferve  the  intereft  excited 
by  their  defcrlptions.  All  is  animated  and  for-cible; 
tkt  reprefratations  are  taken  immediately-from  ire- 
cent  fa^;  the  portraits  of  human  nature  ar^  drtfwh 
from  the  life ;  and  the  bufy  fcene  of  adlion,  the 
tumult^  of  war,  and  the  reverfes  of  fortune,  are 
ptaced  immediately  before  our  eyes.-  They  write 
as  if  they  came  immediately  from  the  field  of  ^battle^ 
or  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  The  fitiiition 
pf  many  of  the  ancients  was  particularly  favourable 
to  fhi^  lively  fpecies  qf  compofition;  for'Thucy'r 
"  >  (Jides^ 
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dUtB,  Xcoophon,  Polybius,  Caefar,  Salluft>  aod 
Tacitm,  "Wevt  aftors  in  many  of  the  important 
fcenes  they  pourtray,  and  write  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  deepeft  impreffions  of  reality  and  ex|)e* 
ricnce*. 

If  however  we  read  with  a  view  to  our  immediate 
Improvement^  the  modern  hiftorian  claims  our  more 
particular  regard.  He  defcribes  aft k>ns  and  events, 
which  have  a  neceffary  connexion  with  the  times- 
in  which  we  live,  and  which  have  an  immediate 
ihAuence  upon  the  government  and  conftitution  of 
out  country.  The  ancients  may  aftoni/h  us  by  re-, 
lating  thofe  fijdden  revolutions,  wliich  tmnsferrcd 
empires  by  a  fingle  battle :  but  the  moderns  fliew 
us  more  of  tlie  power  and  progrefs  of  tlie  mind, 
di(^>Iay  more  fully  the  caufes  and  confequpnces  ot 
great  events,  and  edify  us  by  examples  more  con-^ 

.  »  From  various  proofi  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervatioa  which 
occur  to  my  recoHedion,  I  feledl  the  follo\ving  defcriptioh  of  the 
approach  of  the  Perfian  army  to  engage  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger* 
in  which  Xenophon  himfelf  ferved,  and  probably  was  a  fpedator 
•f  the  ^iToumftanccs  he  mentions :  . 

ifixiB  oi.^eiXti  *yiPtro^  tf»»n  xono^o^  u<rjti^  ptfxXii  MvKTis  ^oyo;  01  9V 
cv^i^  vi-t^opy  uiffiti^  fiiXaiHGt  TK  I*  rumf^ico  sort  viXv  oTs  h  iyyvn^Qr 

xaTtff«ffi?  tyiy9orto.     Xenoph.  Anabafis,  p.  70,  Edit.  Zeonii* 

Cornpare  this  with  the  defcriptions  of  thofe  modem  writers  whp 
paf$.(h/^r  lives  in  their  libraries,  and  the  difference  will  immediately 
appear*    One  of  the  ancients  I  have  mentioned  might  addrefs  fuch 
perfons  in  the  words  of  Marius :  '*  Quae  illi  audire  et  legere  folent,  *" 
coruni  partem  vidi  egomet,  -alia-  geffi  ;  quae  illi  .Uteris,  ego  ihilU  . 
tal]do!(li(Hci ;  nunc  vos  exiftimate  fadla  an  diOa  pluris  fint>'< 

genial 
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gemal  witb  bur  peculiar  habits  and  itiSfinefs ;  4ili^' 
whfeh  come  more  ^vithin  the  i^edch  of  ^<Hir.hmt»i^'\ 

tioti,"      -'"■-.  '  ■.-;'•..  <-: 

I,  The  Qualifications  of  an  accomplijiicd  Hi/iormnl 

In  order  to  erea  a  ftandard  by" which  to  meaiiite 
the  merits  of  hiftorians,  let  us  ibrni  to  our  mifidr : 
one  of  'the  greateft  charafters  which  can  adorn  tbs  7 
litel'ature  of  a  country,  and  endeavour  to  poifafe^otit  - 
the  qualifications,  by  which  an  accoitipliihed'  hiftcK.: 
ridii  ought  to  be  diftinguiflied.  ->    r: 

Such  a  writer  choofes  a  fubjeft  adapted  to:  hiie.' 
talentis  stnd  fituation.     He  is  moft  ^rtunate,  wbea  ^* 
his  ftores  of  knowledge  are  fupplied   by  eiffpdri* - 
ence,  and  his  own  obfervation;   as  was  the  cfaib 
with   Ibme  of  the  beft  hiftorians    of  antiquity^  4 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Cajfar,  and  Ta- 
eitu3y  ajid  in  modern  times  Sully  aijd  Clarendon. 
Or  if  he  has  not  been  himfelf  an  agent  in  the  ; 
tmnfa^lions  he  records,  he  has  recourfe  to  the^  pureil 
fources  of  information.     Although  it  is  impofiHile  ' 
always  to  felefl  fuch  a  fubje6i;  as^  admits  Of  ftrift 
unity  of  defign  •  yet  he  is  convinced  that  the  argu- 
n^ent  is  raoft  noble  and  moft  interefting,  when,  he^ 
can  preferve,  without  diftrading  the  attentioB  of . 
the  reader  by  defultory  digreffions,  a  clofe  con- 
nexion of  all  the  parts,  and  in  the  detail  of  which' 
he  can  proceed  by  a  regular  gradation  of  events  to 
fomeiiiipoiitantand fublime  concUifion,    .Thjsk hiC-1^ 
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ttm^l  unity  of  fubje^  may  be  befl  illufimtqd  hy 
the  Retreat  of  the  ten  thou&nd  by  Xenopboni  aoid 
the  Roman  Hiftory  of  Livy.     The  aftion  is  not 
from  the  beginning  interrupted  by  extraneous  fub- 
}&6t8i  but  afcends  from  one  incident  to  another, 
till  the  principal  point  is  reached.     Jmpreffed  with 
n  deep  fenfe  of  his  duty,  he  pays  the  mod  iacred 
rcj^rd  to  truth ;  and  his  diligence  in  afcertaining 
£ii£ts  i&  equal  to  his  accuracy  in  ilating  them*     As 
far  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  allow, 
be  is  divefted  of  the  fiubbomnefs  of  prejudice/ the 
violence  of  paffioUi  and  the  predile^on  of  party. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  ornaments  ^nd  graces  of 
ciooipofition  may  properly  be  employed  to  erabelliih 
tfutb^  but  that  no  embellifliments  can  compenfal^e 
&t  wilful  mifreprefentation.      He  guards  againil 
1^  flights  and  the  delufions  of  imagination^  and  is 
therefore  careful  not  to  convert  hiftory  ii>to  ror 
ma^ce^  or  merely  adorn  his  fubjedi  with  the  argu- 
jlients  of  philofophical  diflertation,  or  the  pomp  of 
:%.|kf Ative  ftyle.     He  carefully  diitingujUhes  where 
he  ought  to  be  concife  or  diiiiife,  what  topics  re- 
i^uire  to  be  ftated  in  plain*language,  and  what  are 
capable  of  the  ornaments  of  diftion.     His  ibndnefs 
for  his  work  infufes  vigour  into  his  conceptions, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  gives  elegance  to  hi3 
%le>  and  purity  to  his  fentiments.      He  is  not 
fatisfied  with  taking  a  fuperficial  view  of  affairs, 
but  with  deep  and  acute  penetration  inveftigates 
their  proximate  and  remote  caufes,  feparates  them 
.  froiii,  the  difguifes  under  which  they  are  concealed, 

and 
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send*  defoetids  -to  the  true  motives  of  conduft^ 
He  breacks  through  the  obftacles  that  flx>p  (Sie'^pro^ 
grefsof  vulgar  intelle^;  and  produces  thofe  thoughts 
and  reflections,  in  whieh  troth,  jpen^ration,  and 
novelty  are  bl^ded  with  peculiar  ifkill,  and  fhUce 
urith  certain  effea.  He  diftingtiifltes  ftotri  the  ft*-^ 
rounding  crowds  the  examples  o(  eminent  Iftlehtft 
and  virtues,  and  prefents  their  pi^liiFes  eithtr  c#tti«^ 
pietely  finiflied,  or  mark^  by  a  few  boM  and^  fe^ 
preffive  outlines.  He  fele6ls  fuch  circumftances  of 
their  domefftic,'  as  well  as  public^  conduift,  as  witt 
give  the  cleared  infight  into  their  tempers  arid 
manners.  In  his  developement  of  charaders,  fcfe 
regards  the  moral  tendency  of  hiftory,  whith  is 
its  nobldi  and  mo{i  valuabte  end.  He  neith^ 
blackeng'hischara6lers  with  the  afperfioM  off  iMJ^ 
levolence,  chtfftifes  them  with  unjuft  fetlife,  HM^ 
heightens  thrir  luftre  with  theTarnifh  of  adulaf^onl 
If  he  feels  any  bias  trpon  his  mind;  it  is  thttt-of*  it 
ktvte  philanthropift ;  he  is  inclined  to  driw  a  Veil 

over  the  faSings  of  human:  nature,  and  not*ex^)o<b 

•   ■         .  •  .  •        •  ;  I "  ■    '    ..  # 

^  It  will  doubtlefs^occar  to  my  readers,  that  when  I  .made 
«hfiCe  oUery^ltidns,  I  had  Gibbon  in  view.  It  woQldleadlme 
into  too  prolix  a  detail,  if  I  were  to  point  out  how  imtclK  he 
has  betrayed  his  truft,  and  deferted  the  province  of'a  ^d  aiid 
*dr  hiftorian.  My  readers  are  referred  to  ari  eatcdtent  |ian$lttt 
tffT>t.  T^itaker,  in  which  the  ktcorreS  language,  contriifc*. 
tioQs,  digreffions,  obfearities^  abfurdities,  and  vto]iatioRa^«A»« 
conmi  by  ^is  iiAdel  are  ftated  with  great  cleamefs.  See  Kkewifc 
a  very  ahk  Letter  to  Lord  adfield,  1796;  and  the  Bampton 
Leaupcs  of  1790,  2d  edition ;  where  I  think  I  have  complei^y 
expofed  ^Dtis^themhfl  injftdhus  attacks,  that  were  «rfer*iwdfcf'up(ki 
the  evidences  of  Chriftianity, 

every 
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ev^iy  |i;ice  wd  foslly  to  tfeepublic,  Hediv.efts  him- 
fclf  a^  louch  a^  f  plUble  of  local  prejiidices,  .c^pj^fiders 
bimielf  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  ami  ^weigh$  all 
fpharaderspf  his  own  or  foreign,  countries  in;t;he 
iHtlaoce  of  impartial  ju(lice^  As  At  is  hh  ^rand 
oifj^Xo  teach  by  examplei  he  either  iuake$  hi^s  re- 
i^arks  with  brevity,  or  leaves  his  reader  to  foriii  his 
own  judgment  from  the  clear  and  accurate  (late- 
mcintof  fads,  which  he  prefents  tojiismiftd. 

Uifjlefs  however  will  prove  his  labour,  ajlil  inef- 
fe^ual  his  ikill,  in  ti^aclpg  events  and  anions  back 
to  their  caufes,  or  in  preferving  due  or^er  and.  con- 
.Qexipn  in  his  work,  unlefs  be  can  .infpire  Ws 
writings  with  animation,  and  excite  the  intereft  of 
Ijlis  readers.  For,  thi^  moA  important  purpofe  he 
^i^lays  ^the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  the  bold- 
w^^  of  hi&  genius,  and  the  corre6lpefe  of  his  tafte. 
}ip  is  caufious  in  his  choice  of  fuch  ci.rcumftftneps 
as  will  pjeafe  and  ilrike  the  mindi  antd,  liKe,^  ikilful 
.pp^.o^:  painter,  he  ftjidies  the  effed  of  felectifto, 
combination,  and  contraii     He  perceives  that  by 

«  "  Montaigne  pretends,  but  he  exaggerates  a  little,  that 

Guicciardini  no  where  afcribes  any  one  adlion  to  a  virtuous,  but 

every  one  to  a  vicious  principle.     Something  like  this  has  been 

,  /«|9rQaehe4  to  Tacitus.    Read  Plutarch's  cosiparifons^  in  what 

l^g^^^you  pleafe ;  you  will  perceive  that  they  were  made  by,  ^ 

"  If  Tlittcydides  had  not  told  tu  he  was  an  Athenian,  .it  wK>iiJd 
;  be  dijScult  to  difcover  his  country.  He  hy%  nothmg  ia  cem- 
.  ^nepdat.ioR  of  his  countrymen  that  their  anions  will  not  julHfy  ; 

SS^  (h^ws  r^  marks  pf  leib^tioeni  agatnft  them  (at  haviog  bani&ed 

Wm/J    Bolifl^iokei  p,  ill*  l^c.  -. 
:    .^^  this 
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this  road  the  ancient  hiflsorians  were  Ibd  to  fyxhe : 
heiniitatestiieir,  powers  of  lively  ddcriptioiiiarid^ 
^s  oftdn  as  aproper  opportunity  will  ddmit,  paints 
thefcene  of  aftion  mth  a  rapid  pencil  di^d  ih 
the  moft  gloMring  colours,  delineates  the  Hveiy-jioh* 
traits  of  the  a6lors,  and  charms  the  imagination, 
and  excites  thig  fympathy  of  evayjodicidus^re^ier. 
In  ihort,  the  accomplidied  hiftorian*  is'  awake  ta 
the  interefls  of  viitueyand  is  infiltlencedib/ftSlftbr- 
-Jity,  and  Warmed  by  a  proper!  rt^rd  fbr -lilkrly, 
*md  the  happinefs  of  mahKind.     Thefe  rpriftclples 
igive  energy  4o  his  corkceptions,  atkl  peHeveitkttc^ 
to  Ws  inddftry.     He  isbeft  qlialified  to  write  ti^lth 
true  dignity, » when  h6  his.wcn-ked  tip  his  n>ind  Stb  a 
-juft  devatibn  of  thckight^  by  reflecting,  th;lt  it  is 
*his  gtonitois«*and  honotrtabfe  :pr6vince  to  addrefe 
rbimfelf  to  all  poliflied  nations  through  Idheffnif- 
-ceedmg  ages  of  thje  world;     And  he  will  be^kiept 
-fteady  to  the/ caufe  of  juftioey  when  be  cohfidet^ 
^himfelf  as  an  impartial  witnefs^  who  !$•  bomidffey 
his  duty  to  ftand  before  the  tribunal  of  porftferitj?^ 
and  h  there  liable  to  be  arraigned  for  every  offence, 
againft  the  majefty  of  truth  \  ^'^'  J  [ ' .  ^ 

:    *  ■ ■  ^^.■-■•Z-;-By 

'         •  -  .  .  .•  •  .A 

^rvyyfafAfAu^ip.     Luciaii,  V.  ii.  p.  53,  edit.  Htfinfterhuf, 

Many  of  the  requifites  which  Lucian  in  this  too  much  ne^lefed 
Treatife  on  the  Manner  of  writing  Hiftory,  eftcfems  tteceilary  to 
conflitutc  a  good  Mftorian,  are  touched  tipofi  with  great  jaag. 
ment  and  fpirit.     The?:e  ate  ibin©  ju4i«iOtt«:  ^iwwks  bn'this 

fubjeft 
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By.thefe  laws,  which  may  be  confidered  as  ibme 
of  the  prmcipal  rules  of  hiflory,  every  hifioriaa 
may  be  tried.  They  fiirnifli  an  equal  (buidard  to 
dire£l  the  writer^  and  determine  the  judgment  of 
tiie  reader. 

.  It  is  the  duty  of  fair  crtticifm  t9  eliimate  .tibe 
merits  of  writers  at  their  juft  value.  If  therefore 
we  feek  for  thofe  hiftortans  who  approach  neareft 
to  this  ftandard,  by  excelling  in  that  particular 
department  which  each  has  undertaken,  we  ought 
to  iele£i  from  the  Greek  writers,  Thdcfdidss  ai^ 
PotTBius ;  from  the  Latin,  Livr  and  Tacitus.; 
and  from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  Cm-rendonv 
RoBBRTsoN,  and  HsiTRr.  Their  celdirated  pro- 
dui6Uoiis  are  marked  by  firong  and  luMiy  defcrip- 
tioMi  nergy  of  thought,  love  of  virtue^^  and  zeal 
ibr  truth  ;-^and  their  refined,  talents  ibr  political 
peculation  were,  exercifed  with  a  view  to  the  wel- 
£irB  of  their  own  countries^  and  the  gimeral  im^ 
ptOTcmcntof  mankintL 

fiibjeft  bf  the  Marquis  d'Atgenffn,  who  fmkly  cwk0c$  the 
fiulure  of  the  French  in  this  noble  branch  of  compofition.  Choix 
^  Memoires  de  rAcademiC)  torn.  iii.  p.  627,  See  Haylej'^ 
Eflay  on  Hiftoiy,  and  particularly  his  Notes ;  and  Cicero  dfr 
'  Oiatoiei  Kbw  ii,  Tea.  6t,  63. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  Biftoi^  of  the  Jews* 

.1  HE  Ifraelites,  or  ancient  Jews,  were.thofediftm- 
guiiBed  people,  who  were  favoured  by  the  imm^ 
diate  care  of  the  Almighty,  and  condufted  by  hif 
efpecial  guidance  to  Judea,  a  place  of  refidence  pro- 
jnifed  to  their  remote  anceftors.  In  confequence  of 
their  obftinacy,  idolatry,  aijd  wickednefsy  and  more 
particularly  for  the  rejeftioa.  of  their  Mefljah,  they 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,,  after  fuftaining  a 
fiege  in  th^ir^  metropolis,  unparalleled  in  the  annal^ 
of  hiftpryfor  its  diftrefles,  calamities,  and  flaughter> 
Jerufalem  was  reduced  to  ruins,  the  Jewifla  govern* 
ment  was  totally  fubverted,  and  the  fiiryivingpeopl^ 
were difperfed  over  moft  parts,of  the  world.  The^" 
defcendants  ftill  remain  unmixed  with  thq  r^ft  <^ 
mankind,  and  are  marked  by  their  original  fea- 
tures of  national  peculiarity :  they  adhere  with  the 
moft  zealous  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  cherifh  the  hopes  of  reftoration.  tp 
their  former  profperity  by  means  of  a  glorious  and 
triumphant  Deliverer. 

They  preferve  .with  the  moft  watchful  care  tlie 
facrcd  Books  of  their  ancient  writers.  And  afto- 
niihing,  xiery  cJioT^Jhing  it  is  to  olf/ervey  that  in  the 
prophetical  parts  of  thefe  facred  Books  are  contained 

v-OL,  I.  s  all 
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all  tie  events  b^ore  mentioned  of  their  extraordinary 
hi/iory.  Their  particular  condu6t,  and  the  viciffi- 
tudcs  of  their  national  affairs,  were  predifted  by 
theur  Prophets,  and  more  efpecially  by  Mofes,  their 
great  lawgiver,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  at  the 
vaft  diftance  of  thirty-three  centuries  from  the  pre-^ 
fent  times.  The  accprnplifhrnent  of  tliefe  predic- 
tions beari  the  fulleft  and  moft  ftriking  evidence  to 
the  truth  and  infpiration  of  their  Prophets,  and 
illuflrates  the  dii{)enfations  of  Providence  to  hi^ 
chofen  people. 

Thefe  facred  Books  contam  likewife  ipt^^i^rot^ 
the  moft  exa^  of  the  chara6ler,  office,  and  anions 
of  the  Meifiah  of  the  Jews,  the  great  lawgivetr 
of  the  Chriftians,  the  appointed  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

Such  ififterefting  clrcumftances  as  thefe,  ih  addi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  nature,  of  the  Jewifh  polity, 
confidered  as  a  divine  inftitutlon,  the  curious  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  and  the  memorable  aftions  of 
the  defcendants  of  Abraham,  viz.  of  the  moft  an- 
cient  people  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts,  combine  to  place  thefe  Books  firft  in 
order  of  importance,  as  ia  order  of  time. 

If  we.cosfyer,  I.  The  great  antiquity  of  thefe 
jBook^ ;  11.  The  proofs  which  fuppcwrt  their  authen- 
ticity; III.  Tl^  JiibjeQs^y  the  charadtrs  of  the 
ifvriterSf  and  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  order 
of  general  hiftoryj  particuhrly  as  they  ftand  con- 
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nefted  with  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  they  wHl  be 
fpund  to  deferve  our  very  earneft  attention. 

L  The  Antiquity  of  the  Scripture^. 

No  writings  of  any  other  nation  can  be  brought 
into  competitioii  in  this  refpeft,  with  thofe  of  the 
Jews.  ;  In  proof  of  this  aflertion,   it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Mofes  Hved  more  than  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  is  reputed 
the  father  of  Grecian  hiftory ;  and  rather  earlier 
than  he  flouriflied,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  clofed  the 
records  of  the  Jews*.     As  another  proof  of  the 
priority  of  the  Jews  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  by 
the  confeffion  of  the  Greek  writers  themfelves,  that 
they  received  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phenicians ;  and  there  are  very  fufficient  grounds 
for  believing,  that  the  Phenicians  derived  the  aft 
of  writing  from  the  Jewis.     The  learned  and  acute 
'Porphyry,   who  was  an  equal  enemy  both  to  Jews 
and  Chriftians,  and  much  attached  to  the  learning 
of  Greece,   candidly  acknowledged,  that  Mofes, 
and  the  Prophets  who  immediately  fucceeded  him, 
flouriflied  nearly  a  thoufand  years  before  any  of  the 
Greek  philofophers. 

The  Books,  which  compofe  the  Canon  of  the 
Jewifli  Scriptures,  have  the  concurrence  of  all  antl- 

•  Mofes         -.        •        #.       ^        B.C.  1571  yttrs. 
Herodotus  .        •.        .  44J     • 

The  former  therefore  prccedted  th^  latter  1 1 26  years. 
Nehemiah  lived  »        -         B,C«^    ^^6 

S2  '  quity 
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quity  in  favour  of  their  originality.  They  wertf 
delivered  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  language, 
with  every  mark  of  genuinenefs,  by  the  perfons^ 
whofe  names  they  bear ;  and  thefe  perfons,  by  re- 
cording contemporary  events,  conftantly  appealed 
to  well-known  proofs  of  their  regard  to  truth.    The 

"prophetical  Books  in  particular  contain  the  evi- 
dences of  their  mfpiration,  as  well  as  of  the  uite^ 
grity  and  piety  of  their  authors.     The  external 

•proofs  are  clear  and  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  internal ; 
in  confequence  of  which  all  thefe  Books  have  al- 
ways been  preferved  with  the  greateft  care,  and  have 

^been  held  in  the  higheft  veneration. 

'  It  IS  no  lefs  curious  than  important  to  remark 
.^he  traditions  preferved  in  the  Pagan  world,  whicU 
•Confivpi  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  five 
books  written  by  Mofes.  The  tenet  of  Thales, 
the  great  philofopher  of  Miletus,  that  water  wa» 
the  piimogenial  element;  the  do6lrine  of  Pytha- 
goi*as,  that  the  univerfe  was  created  from  ^  ihape- 
lefs  mafs  of  paffive  matter;  the  opinions,  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  an  almighty  Power,  who  gave 
to  man  the  dominion  over  the  inferior  animals ; 
and  tliat  man  in  his  primeval  ftate  was  blefled  with 
^erfeft  innocence  and  happinefs,  and  refided  in  a 
deh'ghtful  and  ever  bloo^iing  paradife,  defcended 
from  the  earlieft  times.  Many  other .  parts  of  Gre- 
cian mythology,  as  w^ll  as  the  traditions  prevjdent 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  and  parti- 
cularly among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vafi  continent 
of  Afia,  agree  with  the  Mofaical  account  of  the 

creation. 
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creation.  The  tradition  of  a  deluge  is  fpread  over 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  epoch  from  whigh 
is  dated  the  origin  of  all  records  ^ 

The  Chaldeans  preferred  the  hiftory  of  their 
Xifarus,  who  was  the  Noah ^of  Mofes.  TheEg}'p- 
tians  afferted,  that  Mercury  had  engravfed  his  doq* 
trine  upon  columns,  which  had  refifled  the  violence 
of  a  deluge.  The  Chinefe  hiftorians  record,  that 
Peyrun,  a  mortal  beloved  and  protefted  by  thje 
Gods,  faved  himfelf  in  a  veffel  from  the  geiier^l 
inundation.  The  Hindoos  fay  that  the  waters,  of 
the  ocean  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth,  except  one  mountain  to  the  north— that 
one  woman  with  feven  men  faved  thenafelves-  on 

^  Cicero  thus  reprefents  the  opinion  of  Thales.  ^*  Aquam  effe 
initiam  rerum,  Deumi  autcra  earn  mente^V'qa«  ex  aqua  cunfta 
fingeret."  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  1.  L  c.  xxr.  This  comes 
very  clofe  to  the  Mofaic  account :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters."     Gen.  i. 

For  tfee  opinion  of  Pythagoras  fee  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Sac» 
p.  287. 

In  the  firft  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  may  be  feen  the 
happy  ftate  of  man  in  paradife,  or  the  golden  age  ;  the  progrefs 
of  human  depravity  in  the  fubfequent  ages  of  the  world;  the 
determination  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  deftroy  the  human  race, 
with  the  exception  of  one  pair,  by  a  general  deluge,  ^c.  If  you 
change  only  the  names  of  perfons  and  places,  you  have  the  Scrip- 
tural acdount  given  with  almoft  minute  exa^nefs.  The  e£R>rt  of 
the  giants  to  fcale  the  heavens  is  evidently  a  fidion  founded  upon 
the  attempt  to  ereft  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  flood  of  Deucalion 
is  a  tranfcript  of  that  of  Noah,  Jove  is  a  plain  abbreviation  of 
Jehovah.  Noah,  the  ark,  and  the  dove,  arc  circumftances  of  tra* 
dition,  or  of  hiftory,  in  almoft  all  countries  of  the  world. 

-8  3  this 
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this  mountain  with  certain  plants  and  animals. 
They  add,  in  fpeaking  of  their  God  Vifhnou,  that 
at  the  deluge  he  transformed  himfelf  into  a  fifli, 
and  conducted  the  veflel  which  preferved  the  relics 
of  the  human  race.  This  veffel  is  likewife  a  fubjefl 
of  tradition  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world'. 

That  the  facrifice  of  animals  was  neceflary  to 
.appeafe  the  offended  gods,  was  a  religious  tenet 
very  general  and  very  ancient.  -  The  account  of 
the  long  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  is  confirmed  by 
.  writers  of  various  countries.  Their  primitive  man- 
ners, and  their  mode  of  performing  facrifice^,  and 
offering  prayers  to  the  great  Author  of  nature  on 
the  fummits  of  mountains,  and  in  the  retirements 
of  groves,  agree  with  tlie  defcriptions  of  Homer, 
arid  many  other  early  writers.  Zoroafler,  the  great 
teacher  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  derived  from  the 
Books  of  Mofes  the  firft  principles  of  his  religion, 
his  ceremonial  laws,  his  account  of  the  creation, 
ofthe  firft  parents  of  mankind,  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  particularly  of  Abraham,  whole  pure  religioa 
he  profefled  to  reftore. 

In  the  attributes  and  chara6i;ers  of  the  Heathen 
gods  may  be  found  allufions  to  the  ancient  expref- 
fions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  In  the  cuftoms, 
laws,  and  ceremonies  of  many  other  nations  may 
be  traced  a  refemblance  to  the  Mofaical  inftitutions. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  deities  of  the  Pagans,  and 

»  See  Suli van's  View  of  Nature,  Letter  67. 

the 
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the  early  heroes  and  bcnefaftors  of  mankind,  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  wliich  adorn  the  pages  of  Greciat;i 
hiftory,  are  reprefented  many  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
iilufirious  peribns  of  Scripture.  Many  principles  ot 
the  mod  eminent  philofophers,  manyfiftions  of  the 
mod  celebrated  poets,  both  of  Greece  ^nd  Rome^ 
and  many  inftitutions  of  the  moll  renowned  Hea- 
then lawgivers,  cannot  fail,  by  their  circumftances 
of  refcinblance,  to  dire6l  our  attention  to  the  great 
Legiflator  of  the  Jews.  The  mod  venerable  and 
ancient  traditions  of  tl>e  world  feem  to  contain  the 
parts  of  one  original  and  uniform  fyftcm,  which 
was  broken  by  the  difperGon  of  the  primeval  fami«? 
lies  after  the  deluge,  and  corrupted  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  ages*  They  were  the  dreams,  which  flowed 
through  the  various  countries  of  the  earthy  from 
the  great  fource  of  Mofaical  hiftory  ^ 

Jofephua,  the  Jewifli  hidorlan,  flouriihed  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Vefpafiaa.  He  was  a  perfoa 
of  great  learning  and  eminence,  and  conducted  his 
inquiries  with  fingular  diligence,  indudry,  and 
carr.  He  corroborates  the  tedimony  of  the  facred 
Jn-iters,  and  illudrates  their  truth ;  as  he  not  only 
gives  a  regular  detail  of  the  mod  remarkable  tranf- 
aAions^  of  the  Jews,  but  introduces  confiderable 
notices  of  all  thofe  people,  with  whom  they  formed 
altiances,  or  carried  on  wars.  In  his  treatife  againft 
^pion,  he  expofes  the  contradiftions,  which  occurred 

*  See  Stillingfteet.  b,  iii.  c.  5.  .  Bryant's  Mythology,  Maju 
rice's  Indian  Anuquittes,  ai^i  Rakigh'$  Hiftory  of  the  Worlds 
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:in  the  Egyptian,  .Chaldean,  and  Phenician  records ; 
vindicates  the  authority  of  the  Jewifh  Scriptures  j 
defcribes  the  care,  which  was  taken  in  their  pre* 

;fervation ;  and  ftates  their  fuperior  pretenfions,  more 

-particularly  ia  point  of  antiquity,  to  the  refped  an4 

^reverence  of  mankind  \ 

IL  The  Proofs  of  their  authenticity. 

The  fupport  given  by  the  earliefl  Heathen  writers 
to^  the.  records  of  Scripture  is  very  llrong.    The 

.fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,  the  moft  ancient  hif-* 
torian  of  Phenicia,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  flou- 
rifhed  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mofes,  confirm 

.  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  of  many  perfons  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch,  jBerofus  the  Chaldean,  and  Manetho 
the  Egyptian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  reprefcnted  feveral 
circumftances  conformably  to  the  accounts  given 
by  Mofes  ^  They  wrote  indeed  about  the  time 
when  the  Old  Teftament  was  tranflated  into  Greel^; 
but  even  taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  derived 
their  accounts  from  the  verfion  of  the  Septuagint^ 
their  evidence  is  of  no  fmall  importance,  a^  it 
ihows  the  honour  which  was  paid  by  the  n^ofk 
learned  perfons  of  the  Eaft  to  the  facred  records,  of 
the  Je.ws;   and  ^that  they  looked  upon  them  a^ 

J  Interpreter  of  Prepbecy,  vol.  i,  p.  zoo.  Laidner,  voU  ▼Ut 
p.  30.   259,  ^-'0. 

^  Berofasand  Manetho,  B.C,  270.  StilUngfleet,  Orig.  Sacrte, 
volfi,  c.iii.  .   M 
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the   purefi   and  the  moid  authentic    fources   of 
hiftory. 

The  tranfaftions  and  literature  of  the  Jews  were 
too  remarkable   to    efcape  the  attention  of  the 
learned  and  inquifitive  Pagans,  when  Judea  becamQ 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.    Ma^y  paiticulars 
relative  to  the  eminent  charafter  of  Jofeph,  a9  * 
ininifter  to  Pharaoh,  and  as  an  infpired  prophet; 
to  the  emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  their  ~ 
miraculous  paflage  through  the  Red  Sea,  their  fet- 
tlement  in   tlie  Holy  Land,   thq  inftitutions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Law,  the  fplendour  of  Jerufalem 
in  its  mod  flourilhing  times,  the  magnificence  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  fupreme,  eternal,  and  immu- 
table  nature  of  the  gresit  objeQ;  of  their  worfliip, 
are  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Tacitus,  and  Juftin.    Thefe  eminent  writers, 
however  erroneous  in  fome  particulars,  are  fufii- 
ciently  correft  in  others;    and  hbwever  they  may 
diiFer  in  fome   circumftances    from  each    other, 
they    agree    in    the    great    outlines    of    hiftory, 
Tliey  fliow  that  the  Jewifli  records  were  in  their 
times  thought  worthy  of  high  credit  ;-^and  that 
fa£is,  well  known  in  the  world  to  be  true   and 
important,    were   faitlifuUy  related  in  thofe   re- 
cords. 

The  greateft  care  was  taken  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament  in  every  period  of  the  ancient 
church  of  tl^e  Jews.  The  original  cjopies  were  de- 
pofited  in  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,,  to  ferve  for  a 

facred 
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(acred  memorial  to  poflerity,  Th#y  were  read  l^ 
all  the  iynagogues  as  long  as  the  Jewilh  govern-^ 
roent  remained ;  and  the  Jews  themfelves  were  fa 
ibrupulouily  obfervant  of  the  ftri6i;  purity  istnd  inte- 
grity of  tlie  facred  Text,  as  to  number  every  letter, 
and  remark  how  often  it  occurred.  They  were 
aceurately  tranicribed  in  every  age,  and  traiiflationa 
were  made  into  different  languages;  fo  that,  as 
copies  wpre  multiplied,  fecurities  for  the  purity  of 
the  text  increafed  ;  and  forgery  and  corruption,  iu 
any  paifage  of  importance,  became  in  the  courfc  of 
time  imprafticable.  The  whole  religion,  and  all 
the  civil  and  lacred  eftabliibments  of  the  Jewifh 
people,  were  founded  upon  the  books  of  Mofes  in 
particular,  which  were  addreflfed  to  his  contempo-f 
laries'— that  is  to  thofe,  who  had  feen  his  miracles, 
and  heard  his  laws  from  his  own  mouth,  and 
guarded  with  the  moil  zealous  care  the  volumes 
which  recorded  them.  The  inftitutions  of  Mofes 
trere  incorporated  into  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Jews ;  the  e xiftence  and  fupport  of  their  govern^ 
ment  de[>ended  upon  them ;  and  their  religron  and 
laws  were  ^  interwoven,  that  they  could  not  be 
leparated'.  Their  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
depended  upon  their  confeffion  of  the  fovereignty 
of  God,  who  gave  it  to  them ;  and  on  the  truth 
of  the  Mofaical  hiftory,  relative  to  the  divine  pro^ 
mifes  made  to  the  Patriarchs^  The  diffenlions, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans^ 
were  fucb  checks  upon  both  parties^  as  to  prefervc 

>  Sailingfleet,  hook  ii.  cbap.  i. 

th« 
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the  text  of  the  Law  in  a  ftate  of  purity ;  and  the 
difputes,  which  prevailed  between  the  Pharifees  and 
Sadducees,  ferved  equally  to  prevent  any  interpo- 
lations in  the  other  books. 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  in  Ara- 
bia, the  acute  and  determined  enemy  both  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians,  who  was  raifed  up  by  Providence 
to  be  the  fcourge  of  the  degenerate  Chriftians  of 
the  fixth  centurj^  profeffed  his  veneration  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  of  Mofes,  and  revered  the  fan6iity 
of  the  Jewiili  inftitutions".  Senfible  of  the  high 
efteem,  in  which  they  were  held  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Eaft,  he  has  not  only  intermixed  the 
moft  important  fafts  related  in  them,  with  the  ab- 
furd  contents  of  his  Law,  but  has  endeavoured, 
from  their  expreffions,  to  draw  arguments  in  favour, 
of  his  own  miffion  ".  But  what  is  the  fanftion  of 
the  author  of  the  Koran  to  that  given  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament  ?  "  The  Evangelifts 
and  Apoftles  conftantly  refer  to  thefe  facred  books, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  Prophecies.     They 

■  Sale's  Al  Coran,  p.  6.  i5.  497,  &c. 

»  "  They  fay,  become  Jews,  or  Chriftians,  that  ye  may  be 
direfled.  Say  nay,  we  follow  the  religion  of  Abraham  the 
orthodox,  who  was  no  idolater.  Say,  we  believe  in  God,  and 
that  which  hath  been  fent  d^wn  unto  us,  and  that  which  haj^h 
been  fent  down  unto  Abraham,  and  Hhmael,  and  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  the  tribes ;  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  Mofes, 
and  Jefus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the  Prophets  {torn 
tk^ir  Lord;  4:c."    Al  Koran,  chap.  z.  entitled  the  Cow. 

apply, 
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apply,  illuftrate,  explain,  and  quote  abundant  t^^tf^ 
jiot  merely  as  human  productions,  then  popular 
among  their  countrymen ;  but  becaufe  they  con- 
tained the  commands  of  God,  and  were  the  immer 
diate  declarations  of  the  divine  will.  And,  to  bring 
forward  an  evidence  of  the  higheft  authority  in 
their  favour,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  hirafelf,  evetf. 
He  who  came  exprefsly  from  heaven  to  bear  wit- 
nefs  of  the  truth,  exhorted  the  Jews  to  fearch  the 
Scriptures  (or  that  they  teftified  of  him.  Fi-equently 
^  be  reproved  the  Jews  for  their  erroneous  do6lrines 
and  traditions,  he  never  laid  to  their  charge  any 
corruptiQU  of  their  facred  books.  At  once  to  prqve 
.their  authenticity  and  divine  infpiration,  beginning 
at  Mofes  and  all  the  Prophets^  he  expounded  u^tq 
fiis  difciples  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
fcrning  himfelf.  In  his  final  inftrudions  to  them 
before  his  afcenfion,  ,h6  reminded  them,  (I  again 
quote. his  own  moft  facred  and  moft  decifiye  ex* 
prelTions,)  ITie/e  are  the  words  which  I  /pake  unto 
yoUf  while  I  was  yet  with  you  ;  that  all  things  mufi 
be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  Law  of.  M^f^h 
^indinihe  Prophets^  and  in  the  Pfalms^  concerning 
lBe^  Our  Lord,  by  thus  adopting  the  commeii 
divifion  of  the  Law,  tjie  Prophets,  and  the  PfalmSj 
which  comprehended  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
ratified  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Teftanient;  and  by 
declaring  fo  exprefsly  that  thofe  books  contaified 
prophecies  which  muft  be  fulfilled,  he  eftabUihed 

;  .  •  Lukexxiv,  44, 

thei^ 
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their  divine  infpiratioh ;  fihce  it  is  an  attribute  *erf 
the  Almighty  alone  to  enable  men  to  foretel  future 
events  with  certainty"'. 

Abundant  witneffes  in  all  fucceeding  ages  can  bte 
brought  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  thefe  holy  - 
Scriptures.  The  Jews,  difperfed  fince  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  have 
ever  been  prepared  to  fuflFer  any  hardfliip,  rath€i: 
than  renounce  the  commands  of  their  great  Law'- 
giver,  and  reje6l  the  records  of  their  infpired  Pro- 
phets* Tliey  have,  in  common  with  the  numerous 
Chriftian  converts,  laboured  in  this  pious  work  of 
preferving  the  facred  volume  unimpaired  by  the 
accidents  of  time,  and  uncorrupted  by  artful  inter- 
polation. One  generation  has  transmitted  arreguhfr 
teftimony  to  another,  and  tlje  chain  of  evidencte 
has,  remained  unbroken  for  a  feries  of  ages.  •  Btit 
whete  are  th6  pure  and  unmixed  defcendants -# 
the  Greeks  or  Romdns,  to  atteft  the  genuineneis  df 
tkeir  moft  efteemed  books  ?  Wheie  are  the TubjeS* 
of  Solon,  LycurguS,  or  Nuttia,  who  at  this  prefect 
time  conform  to  the  inftitutions,'  and  are  governed 
by  the  edl6ts  of  thefe  ancient  legiflators  ?  As  no 
fuch  evidences  are  known  to  exift,  vain  is  it  to  re- 
quire them. 

To  the  teftimony  we  derive  from  the  thing  de- ' 
fcendants  of  the  Ifraelites,  we  have  nothing  fimilar 

'  Bifhop  of  Lincoln's  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology,  vol.  i. 
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in  the  world  for  the  fupport  of  ancient  writinga^ 
becaufe  they  not  only  from  age  to  age  have  aiferted, 
and  ftill  continue  to  affert,  their  authenticity,  under 
fuch  peculiar  circumfiances  of  oppreffion  and  fo- 
reign dominion  ;  but  adhere  to  the  laws  contained 
in  the  books  in  queflion.  Their  practice  is  a  de* 
monflrative  proof  of  their  belief;  and  this  double 
evidence,  confifting  in  their  convidion  of  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  books,  and  in  the  diredion  of  their 
conduct  by  the  rul^s  thofe  books  contain,  afcends 
higher  and  higher  into  antiquity^  iAl  pafTuig  through 
fucceffive  ages,  we  reach  the  precife  times  in  which 
Mofes  and  the  Prophets  flourished. 

Convinced  by  the  cleared  arguments  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  great  Newton 
cfteemed  it  the  proper  introdu^ion  to  the  know- 
ledge of  profane  antiquity.  He  found  that  the 
periods  of  Judaical  generations  and  defcents,  which 
anfwered  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  Grecian  hiftory, 
were  exactly  of  the  fame  length  with  thofe,  which 
have  been  meafured  in  later  times,  fince  hiftory  has 
been  confidered  as  authentic.  He  afcertained  like- 
wife,  that  the  Hebrew  accounts  coincided  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  general 
courfe  of  nature;  and  were  not  like  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  chronology,  which  is  in  many  cafes  founded 
.upon  improbable  and  arbitrary  fuppofitions.  Fur- 
nilhed  with  fuch  an  important  clue  to  his  difoo- 
veries,  this  great  aftronomer  applied  the  principles  of 
his  favourite  fcience  to  the  elucidation  of  hiflory. 
By  coufidering  the  relatioa  which  fubfifted  between 
6  the 
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th«  prec^efiSof^  df  the  equinoxes  and  the  la^fe  of 
timbj  he  reftified  the  wh^e  iyftem  of  profane  chro- 
Bology'l  Thus^  he  diffufed  light  over  a  region  of 
darknefs,*  and  rendered  the  records  of  the  Greeks 
aiid  Romans  clear,  confident,  and  probable,  by 
the  application  of  thefe  principles :  but  fo  far  wa$ 
he  front  diilufbing  the  order  of  events,  or  contra-* 
dieting  the  computations  of  time  dated  in  the  facred 
Books,  that  their  truth  and  accuracy  were  inva-^ 
riaWy  confirmed  by  his  refearcbes% 

Such  are  fome  of  the  proofe  which  confirm  tlie 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament;  and  from  a 
review  of  them  we  are  judified  in  the  cpnclufion, 
that  in  point  of  diength  and  authority  thefe  proo& 
lare  fuperror  to  thofe  that  can  be  adduced  to  iupport 
jcny  other  ancient  writings, 

IIL    The  SubjeSts  of  the  BookSj  andCkeuraQirs 
of  the  Writers. 

The  fubje6te  of  the  Books  of  the  Ohl  Teftament 
are  truly  wonderful  and  ftriking,  and  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  furpafs  all  monuments  of  profane 
learning,  equally  in  importance  as  in  antiquity, 

4  The  eqdkio^lial  points  are  fonnd  by  aftronomers  to  change 
their  places^  and  go  backward  or  weftward,  contrary  to  ih^ 
order  of  the  iigns  of  the  Zodiac.  This  is  called  their  preceffion^ 
Dr.  Bradley  fuppofe^  it  to  be  a  degree  in  about  feventy  years  : 
the  calculation  of  $r  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  amotint  to  <b 
liiach«  , .        "    :     . 

•    ^  Fricfilej^*«  l«*»r««^o&  Hiawy;.  p.  :%^fJkc^,      .    ::   :  z  \ : . 

^^  And 
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And  of  all  the  parts  which  conipofe  the  facred  04^^ 
noD,  none  are  more  curious  than  Genejis^  the  firit 
book  written  by  Mofes ;  becaufe  it  contains  a  iketcli 
of  the  earlieft  hiftory  of  mankind.  There  ftand  re- 
corded the  creation  of  the  world  and  its  inha^bit- 
ants,  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents  from  their  ftate  of 
innocence  and  happineis,  and  their  baniihment 
from  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  the  repeated  and  fignal 
promifes  of  a  future  reftorer  of  the  loft  bleffings  of 
mankind;  the  hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs^  honoured 
by  the  Revelations  of  Jehovah ;  the  defcription  of 
the  general  deluge;  the  difperfion  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race  over  all  the  earth ;  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  family  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance,  and  eflablifh  the  worfliip,  of  the  true 
God,  and  their  prolperous  fettlement  in  EgypL 
Inftances  indeed  are  mentioned  of  early  depravity, 
and  the  violen^ce  of  the  paffions,  attended  with 
fuitable  punifiiments;  yet  fociety  appears\under 
its  fimpleft  form  in  point  of  manners,  and  we  dif- 
cern  na traces  of  the  luxury  and  falfe  refinement  of 
fubfequent  times* 

In  the  facred  books  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  an 
ae^count  of  the  defcendants  of  Ifrael;  a  race  of  men 
felefted  from  all  others,  and  favoured  with  fuccefli ve 
revelations  of  the  divine  will.  Here  are  (hewn  the 
iuftances  of  their  fidelity,  perverfenefe,  ind  difobe- 
dience ;  their  glory,  dnd  triumphs ;  their  dilgraces, 
and  their  fubjeftion  to  foreign  powers.  Here  is 
feen  the  fuperintendance  of  a  divine  and  efpecial 
Providence  watching  over  innocence,  fulpendbg 

wrath. 
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Wirath,  ^nd  taking  the  moft  figrial* vengeance-  upoii* 
unf epented  offences.     Here  are  developed  the  fail- 
ings of  the  moft  virtuous  perfons,  and  the  obdurate 
wickednefs  of  confirmed  fifiners.  Here  are  difplayed 
the  mixed  char aders  even  of  the  moft'  excellent 
men,  the  eminent  examples  of  fai£h  and  piety,' of 
courage  and  patience,'  in  the  condu6t  of  Abraham, 
Lot,  Job,  Jofeph,  Mofes,  David,  Hezekiah,  Jofiali, . 
and  Daniel.     And  moft  interefting  is  it  to  oBferve, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  was  cbm- 
niunicatecl  to  this  people,  and  pr^ferved  by  theiii 
alone;  ^tHat  tliey  had  the  moft  fublime  ideas  of  his- 
nature'and  attributes;    that  a  magniificerit  temple 
was  ereded  to  his  honour;  a  regular  fervice  was 
inftitiited;   holy  ceremonies    w^re  performed;   ai> 
order  of  priefts  of  one  particular  family  was  confe- 
crated ;  a  pure  worfhip  was  eftabliflied  by  his  exprefs 
command,   and  regulated  by  his  particular  laws. 
Thus  were  the  Jews  enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  object  of  divine  worfliip;  and  thus  were  the 
purity  and   holinefs  of  their*  religious  ordinances 
conduced  at  a  time,  when  all  other  nations  pre- 
fented  a  wide  fcene  of  grofs  fuperftition  and  mental 
darknel^s ;  when  the  reft  of  the  human  race,  and 
even  tlie  moft  intelligent  and  poliflied  nations  6f 
JEgypt  and  Greece^  iTiewed  the  moft  a!ije6t  degra- 
dation of  their  nature,  by  proftrating  themfelves 
before  idols  of  their  own  workmanfhip;  andabufed 
the  evidence  of  fcnfe,  and  the  faculty  of  reafou, 
by  imputing  to  wood  and  ftone  the  attiibutes  of 
divine  power. 
'  t.OL.  I.  T  We 
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We  fee  likewifc  a  fuccefliou  of  Prophets  raifcd  up 
.among  tliem,  to  cummunicate  the  divine  will,   to 
warix  them  of  evils,  and  to  announce  to  them  blef- 
iings  to  come*.  ^Thefe  holy  men,  ever  obedient  to 
the  call  of  heaven,  rpfe  fuperior  to  all  worldly  con- 
.fiderations;  arid  with  a  fpirit  of  intrepidity  and  in- 
dependence,  which  clearly  fliewed  that  heaven  was 
the  fource  of  tlieir  reliance,  they  executed  their 
facrcd  commiflions,  unawed  by  the  threats  of  kings, 
or  the  refentment  of  the  people.     They  foretold  re- 
mote events  in  times  when  they  appeared  moft  im- 
probable ever  to  take  place,  and  when  no  human 
forefight,  and  no  calculation  of  chances,  could  guide 
them  to  the  difcovery  of  the  particular  affairs,  which 
luliilled  their  predictions..  Mofes,  in  a  long  and  nioft 
interelling  detail  of  threats  and  promifes,  foretold 
the  exad  manner  in  wjiich  his.people  were  ordained 
to  be  happy  ormiferable,  according  as  they  followed 
or  difobeyed  the  divine  laws.     At  ^  fu)blequent.pe^- 
riod,   when  Jerufalem  was  laid  in  ruins,    and  the 
Jews  were  groaning  under  the  forrows  of  the  Baby^ 
lonifli  captivity,  Ifaiah  folemiily  addrefled  Cyrus  by 
his  name,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  hi3 
birth,  as  the  deliverer  of  Ifrael,  and  the  new  founder 
of  the  Holy  City^     When  Babylon  was  fliiuing  in 
the  meridian  of  her  glory,  and  its  inonarchs  ruled 
over  all  the  nation^  of  the  Eaft  with  the  moft  un- 
controlled fway,   the  fame  Prophet  predi^^ed  the 

•  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  voK  i.  Introduftory  Chapter,  &c. 
«  Ifaiah,    B.C.  757*      Cyrus,  B.  C.  589.     Interpreter  of 
Frbphecyi  vol.  i.  p."i3b» 

total 
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total  fubverlipn  of  their  empire,  ancL  thp  complete 
defdatioja  of  their  ..vail  petrppolis.  Jhat  ail  thefe 
and  numerous  other  prediftious  yerc  ex^ftly  veri- 
fied by  .^Q  eveq:ts>,  are  truths  confirmed  by  tho 
evidence  of  prpfance^  a^>well  as  facried  hifloo-y..  Thct 
fame,.in{pired  Prophets  Jiad  ft  raucii.more  grand 
and  important  objed^  in  view,  th^^n  ^o  declare  ]the 
future  difpeafations  of  JProvidence  to  one  nation 
in  particular ;  for  they, announced  in  .terms  at  firft 
dark  and  myfterious,  but  progreffivcly  more  clear 
and  circumftant^al^  thCrfuture  birth  of  a  Meffiah— 
a  glorious  King— a  4iviae  Legitlator,  who  was  to 
abolifh  the  facrifices  apd  religious  iailitutions  of 
thetjJewSy'  an^  proclaio^  and  efiabliih  a  genera^ 
Law  for  the  obferyance  ai;id  happinefs  of  all  man^ 
kind.  Here  the  Evs^pgelifts  contribute  their  a^d  to 
illuftrate  the  declarations  of  the  Prophets,  and 
unite  th^jhiftory  ot  th^  i)ld  with  that  of  the  New 
Xedamenity  in  the  n^pil  clofe  and  in^iflbluble  bond^ 
of  UBioja.    . 

The'.  jMftoriqal  books-  of  Scripture,  confid^red 
from  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  Mofes,  to  the  re- 
foFrtiation  in  the  worfliip  and  government  by 
Nehemiah,  after  the  Babylonifli  captivity,  coutaia 
a' Jiijpipary  account  of  the  Jewiih  aiFairs  for  & 
period  of  elei'en  centuries*.  They  vveri?  evidently 
apt  intended  to  ^ive  a  complete  dejtail  of  national 
trai>fa6lions,  ai$  -thfir  writers  had  a  more  fubljme 

^  Mofes,  B.C.  1 57 1.     Neheimah,  B.C.  546;     Grab's  l^ejr, 
p.  124. 

T  3  and 
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and  important  end  in  view.  To  illuftratethe  pro- 
phecies, by  i-elating  circumftances  which  exiftect 
at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to  iliow 
their  accompliihment;  to  record  various  revelations 
of  the  Divine  svill,  and  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of 
religion  among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  various  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence  in  public,  as  well  ^s  in 
private  occurrences,  feem  to  have  been  thcfir  chief 
objeAs.  Hen(?e  it  is  that  the  chain  of  hiftory  is 
fometimes  broken  into  detached  parts,  and  its 
detail  is  interrupted  by  a  recital  of  private  ttanf- 
a6lions.  The  books  of  Scripture  occafionaHy 
affunie  the  form,  and  compiife  the'  beauties  of  ^ 
very  intercfting  kind  of  biography:  Of  this  naturd 
are  .the  fe vera] -accounts  of  Ji6b,  Ruth;  andEftlier* 
but  they  are  far  from  being  iiticonne6led'with  thd 
principal  defign  of  the  ikered  •  writers ;  '  indfiiiuch 
as  they  iliow  that  the  fame  divide  Providen^g 
which  prelided  om-the  nation  at  large,' dji tended 
ks  particalar  care  t<)  iudividnals,  and  that  *thef Ex- 
amples of  private  virtue  were  iufeparable  from  the 
great  interefts  of  public  welfare  dnd  happinefs.*  - 

TherJfraflitea,  for  many  ages  feparated  from 
t)te  .reft  of  nilankihd  by': their  peculiar  infiitutibns,* 
were  littte  acquainted  with^  commerce,  and  madeif 
foiall  .advances  in .  thofe.  arts,  which  with  af 
Refinement;,  ^nd  a<liverfityiof  employments,  ritttro*' 
4w^  luxury  ami  corruption  of-  manners. :  They 
were  governed  by  equal  laws,  and  pofleflfejd  ineari^ 
equal,  property.  They  admitted  no -hereditary  xhfr 
liiiiction  of  rank,  except  in, favour  of  the  regal 

tribe 
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tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  fecqrdoial  famiTy  of  Levh 
Their  occupations  fi-om  the  earlieft  times  were  oC 
the  moft  finiple  kind,  and  confifted  in'  paftura^d 
and  agriculture.  To  guide  th6  i^Iough,  and  tend 
the  flock,  were  employments-  which,  recommended 
by  the  innocence  of  primeval  manners,  and  dig- 
nified by  length  of  time,  were  exercifed  by  kingSj-; 
prophets,  and  generals.  Mofes  was  called  frbm 
feeding  his  flock,  to  conduQ:  the  Kraelites  to'  the 
promifed  land;  Eliflia  forfook  the  plough,  to  be 
invefted  with  the  matitle  of  prophecy ;  andGideoii 
left  the  threfliing-floor,  to  lead  the  army  of  his 
country  to^battle. 

The  country  of  Judea  prefented  a  fcene  diverfi* 
fled  by  fruitful  vallies,  barren  rocks,  and  lofty 
fountains,  and  was  watered  by  numerous  dreams; 
It  produced  the  palm-tree,  the  balfam,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  ^g,  and  all  the  fruits  which  abound 
in  the  Eaft.  Froni  the  labours  of  the  field,  laiid 
from*  cultivating  the  vine,  the  attention  of  tlm 
Ifraelites  was  regularly  called  bj^  religipii^'  worfliipjj 
which  was  intimately,  blended  with  the  civil  con- 
ftitution  of  the  ftate. ,  The  iplendour  -of  theff 
public  fervices,  the  pornpand  magnificence  of  theii; 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  iftated  recurrence  of  theit 
various  fe&ivals  aiid  facrifices,  the  fabbath,'  tlie 
pafibver,  the  celebration  of  the  fabbadcal  year,' 
and  the  jubilee ;  and  more  than  all,  the  conftant 
experience  of  divine  interpofition,  filjed  theit 
minds  with  the  moft  awful  and- grand  ideas,  and 

-T^*        ....•-.  gave 
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gave. ihem  the  deepeft  impreffioiis  of  the  majcfty, 
power,  goodn'efs,  and  juftice  of  God. 

Thefe  were  the  circumftances,  which  combining 
to  form  their  national  manners,  had  the  greatett 
inflaence  upon  their  writings.  The  hiftorical  ftylc 
is  marked  by  the  pureft  fimplicity  of  ideas,  occa- 
fionally  raifed  to  a  tone  of  elevation.  In  the 
works  of  Mofes  '  there  is  a  majefiy  of  thought, 
which  is  moft  ftrikingly  cxprelTed  in  plain  and 
energetic  language.  In  the  prophetical  writings, 
the  greateft  fplendour  and  fubliniity  of  compofitioa 
are  confpicuous.  They  are  enriched  by  thofe 
glowing  images,  and  raifed  by  that  grandeur  of 
dTclion,  which  charm  the  clafliCal  reader  in  the 
moft  admired  proclu6lions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  Royal  Pfalmift  is  eloquent,  dignified,  anil 
pathetic.  All  the'  beauties  of  compofition !  unite 
in  Ifaiah^— fucli  is  th'e  Vpaj^fty  of  his  ideas,  the  pro- 
priety, beauty,  and  fertility  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  elegdnc^e  of  his  Idnguage,' employed  upon  the 
iiobIeft'Tubje6is  wfeich  cbul^  pofTibly  engage  our 
aftehtioh.'  '  Jfere^mi^h  e^icels' m  thofe  expreilidns  of 
tenderiidfs,'  wliich '  ei^cife  with  the  moA  pleafirig 

inthufiafmtlie  feeling^ 'of  tqmpaffioii". 
*  ■  ... 

•  '^  ijnid  chim  lUbct  flnivcrfc.poefis,  quid  concipeft  poleff 

mens  hamanfi;  gfandius,  eKC(;l£us|{  ardientius>  qui4  eti^m  ytauf^ 

tins  et  elegantiu^,  qaam  qose  Ui  facris  Hebraeorum  vatum  fcriptas 

occurrunt  ?   qui  magnitudinem  rerum  fere  ineffabilepi  verborum 

pondere  et  fcarmirtls  majeftate  ex^quant;  quorum  cum  nonnuUi 

vcl  ipfis  Giascorttil)  {!>oetarum  fabuHs'fiAit  ihtrquiores,  ita  omhei 

factum  cos  Jnblimitate  exfuperabt,  '^quantum  'vetuftate  imtiquiffimi 

awecedunt,"    Lowth,  Pr^eie^.  p.  i6,    S^c  likewife,  p.  7,  8,  21^ 
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By  luch   peculiar  beauties  of  compofition  are    . 
recomhieiided  the  moft  interefting  details  of  events, 
and  th^'moft  faithful  delineations  of  charaders. 
The  great  Creator  calls  all  things   into  exiftence 
with   his  omnipotent  word.  .  The  firft  parents  of 
mankind,   innocent  and   happy,  are    bleiled   with 
his  immediate  converfe,  and  enjoy  the  blooming 
groves  of  Paradife.     Jofeph,  the  pious,  the  chaftc, ' 
and  the  wife,  after  having  undergone  great  afflic-' 
tions,  and  rifing  by  his  own  extraordinary  merit 
to  an  office  of  the  bighert  honour  in   the   court 
of  Pharaoh,   difcovers   himfplf  in   a  manner  the 
moft  pathetic  to  his   repentant  brethren,  and   is 
reftored  to  his  aged  and  affeftionate  father,   whom 
he  invites  into  Egypt  to  fhare  his  profperity.     The 
Children  of  Ifrael,  guided  by  the  divine  Power, 
which  veils  its  glory  in  a  cloud,  pafs  fafely  through 
the  Red' Sea,  in  which  the  hofts  of  the  impious- 
Pharaoh  are  overwhehned.    Upon  the  lofty  fummii 
of  Mount  Sinai,  M'ofes' receives  the  two  tables  of 
th4  (jTommandments,  amid  the  thunder,  lightning, 
clouds,'  and   darknefs,    which   obfcure    the  great 
Jehovah  from  his  eyes. '    The  royal  Pfalmift  fings 
the  wonders  of  creation,  the  powers  of  his  God, 
and  his  own  defeats  and  triumphs.     The  peaceful 
and  prbfperous*  Solomon,  whofe  renown  was  ex- 
tended over  all  tlie  Eaft,  rears  the  ftru6lure  of  the 
magnificent  Temple;  and  amid  the  multitudes  of 
his  adoring  fubjecls  confeCrates   it  to  the  fervictf 
of  the  one  true  God,  in  a  prayer  which  equally 
attefls  his  wifdom  and  piety.      In  the  viiions  ot 
futurity,   Ifaiati  beholds  the  delivcrauce  of.  the 

T  4  chofen 
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chofen  People;  the  complete  dcftrudion  of  the 
great  empire  of  Babylon,  by  which  they  were  en- 
ilaved ;  and  the  proniifed  Meffiah,  tlie  Saviour  of 
mankind,  fometimes  depreffed  by  M-ant  and  forrow, 
and  fometimes  arrayed  in  the  emblems  of  .diviae 
majefty  and  power.  He  predi6ls  tlie  final  recal 
of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land,  and  the  wide 
-diffufion  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Jeremiah  finks  a 
weeping  mourner  over  the  ruins  of  his  natiVe 
city,  deplores  its  calamities,  and  confoles  his 
countrj'men  by  exprefsly  declaring,  that  they 
ihould  never  ceafe  to  be  a  nation  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Daniel  explains  to  Belfliazzar  the  myftic^ 
charadlers  infcribed  upon  the  walls  of  bis  palace, 
and  views  in  his  wide  pi'ofpeQ:  of  future  timas, 
the  fates  of  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world. 
Cyrus,  long  before  announced  by  Ifaiah  as.  the 
great  fubverter  of  the  Babylonidi  empire,,  and  the 
reftorer  of  the  glory  of  Jerufalera,  publiAes  his 
decree  for  the  reftoration  of  the  captive  Jews; 
aud  the  holy  City  and  Temple  rife  from  their  ruins 
with  new  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  Jews 
arc  fettled  and  reformed  by  the  pious  care  of 
Nehemiah,  and  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  is 
qlofed  by  Malacbi.  This  laft  of  the  Prophets 
enjoins  the  Ib'ift  obfervance  of  the  Law  of  Mofes, 
tili  the  great  Precurfor  fliould  appear,  in  the  fpirit 
of  Elias,  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  MeflTisib, 
\^ho  was  to  eftabliih  a  new  and  an  everlafting 
coypTj^t*.  !  .;    '  . 

*  For  thde  ypry.  imp^eflive  paffages  .of  this  Holy  Bible,  /ee 
:  pen.  i*  ii.  jdiv.  xiv.     £xod.  xiv,  xx;     The.  Pfalms.     i  Kings. 

3  .  Such 
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-  :  Sirch  are  a  few  of  ,the  iuterefting  cir^umfianccs 
contained  m  the  facred  volume  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  which  engage  our  atti^ntion,  charm  oor 
iinaguiation,  and  gratify  our  curiofity,  while  they 

/  confirm  our  belief  in  the  great  evideaces  of  .Reve- 
lation. In  all  thefe  works  we  may  remark  the 
bright  truths  X)f  religious  inftruftion  lliining  forth 
amid  the  venerable  fimplicity  of  the  mofl  alicient 
hiftoiy — a  hiftory  unrivalled  for  the  grandei^r/of 
the  ideas  which  it  conveys,  tlie  livelinefs  of  its 
defcriptions,  and  tlie  number  of  its  beautiful  and, 
fiiblime  images.  .  .' 

In  thefe  volumes  of  facred  hiftory  there,  is  an 
in^artiarity  of  narrative,  which  is  an  undoubted 
.cbarafteriftic  of  truth;  If  we  read  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch,  or  the  Hiilory  of  Livy,  we  foon  xlif- 
jcoveriFiat  thefe  writers  compofed  their  works  under, 

/  the  ihfluence.of  many  prejudices  in  favour  x>f^  theii; 

.  relpeftive  countries;  A  veil  is  thrown  over  the 
defers  of  their  heroes,  but  their  virtues  ar^^^pTaCed 
in-a Urong  light,  and  painted  in  vivid  cofcjuts. 
Jn  the  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  both  of  the 
Old  apd  the  New  Teftament,  the  ftriSeft  impvti- 
^lity  preyaiK  The  vices  of  David,  Solomon,'  atid 
their  fucceffors,  are  neither  concealed  nor  pailiated,, 
There  is  i^Q  oftentation  of  vanity,  no.pamdi  of 
pane^rjc;  virtue  charms  with  her  native  beauty, 


Ixiii.  Ixv.  and  more  particularly  Ijii.     Lament.  i«  &c.  _  Daniel 

T,  vii',     Ezra'  vfi»    Netein,  sjii,"  Mrfa!ch{  iff,  ivV .    '^'    *  . 


viii..  Ifaiah  ii,  ri.  ix.  x,  xf.  xiv.  xxviii.fxyxii.  xK  xUi.lx,  Ixi, 

Daniel 
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and  vice  acquires  no  flifguiiTe  to  conceal  her  de- 
formity. The  chara6lers  of  perfons  are  fketched, 
'and  the  efFeds  of  the  paflions  are  reprefented 
i^ithout  referye  of  concealment;  and  the  moral 
to.be  drawn  from  each  defcription  is  fo  obvious^ 
a$  to  account  for  the  frequent  oi;iiiffion  of  remarks 
and  applications.  The  abjeft  condition  of  the 
Jews,  when  prohibited  the  life  of  weapons  of  war 
by  tlie  viftorious  Philiftinesj  their  relapfes  into 
idolatry,  their  perverfenefs  of  difpofition,  and 
their  various  defeats  and  captivities,  with  every 
circumftance  of  private  as  well  as  public  difgrace, 
are  recorded  without  palliation  or  referve.  Always 
rifing  fuperior  to  the  motives  which  induce  other 
authors  to  ,violate  the  purity^  and  degrade  the. 
xnajefty  of  truth,  thefe  writeis  keep  one  great  and 
moll  important  end  conftkntly  in  view,  and  ihow 
the  various  methods,  by  which  the  providence  of 
God  eflfefled  his  gracious  deligns;  how  he  pro- 
diicea  good  from  evil,  and  employed  the  fins  and 
follies -of  mankind  as  the  inftruments  of  his  gra- 
cic^iis  piirpofes. 

.  'An  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Jewiih 
iiatiofa  forms  the  iirft  link  in  the  chain  of  ancient 
records.  iThus  we  may  obferve  the  connexion 
which  fubfifts  behveen  the  branches  of  facred  and 
jJrofarie  hiftory.  We  place  the  works  of  pagan 
writers  in  their  proper  fituation,  and  give  them 
additTohal  value  by  making  them  fubfervient  to 
the  caufebf  religion,  .and  inftrumental  in  the  illuf- 
tr^ljon  of  revealed  truth.      If  the  fludent  is  not 

called 
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called  upon  by  profeffional  inducements  to  drink 
the  facred  dreams  at  their  fource,  by  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  language,  he  may  reft 
contented  with  tranflatipns ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a 
well-founded  opinion  among  the  learned,  that  he* 
may  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  general  fidelity 
of  our  Englilh  verfion. 

To  perufe  the  holy  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  firft-^ 
employments  of  childhood.      We  cannot   fail  to' 
congratulate  oiirfclves  that  our  time  has  been  thus 
occupied,  when  our  judgment  is  fufficiently  mature 
to  form  a  comparative  eftimate  of  the  various  pro-' 
du6iions  of  literature,  and  we  are  fulfy  able  to" 
determine  their  ufefulncfs.     And  it  will  oe  found, 
as  life  is  verging  towards  its  clofe-rwhen  every 
other  book  tegins  to  be  infipid  and  uninterefting/ 
that  the  Holy.  Bible,  which  includes  the  moft" 
ancient  records  of  t^me,  the  cleareft  evidences  of  a* 
divine  revelation,  and  the  joyful  prom  ifes  of  eternal* 
happinefs,  will  attraft  us  more  and  more,  as  old  age 
advances,  and  will  aifprd  us  tliat  divine  {blace  and 
inexpreffiblefatisfaftion,,  which  no  other  writings 
can  give. 

*'  Idui-ft  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  candid  reader, 
that  there  is  no  hiftory  fo  pleafant  as  the  facred.  Set 
afide.the  majefty  of  the  inditer,  none  can  compare 
with  it  for  the  magnificence  and  antiquity  of  the 
matter,  the  fweetnefs  of  compiling,  the  ftrange 
variety  of  memorable  occurrences:  and  if  the 
xlelight  be  fuch,  what  fliall  the  profit  be  efteemed 
*         '«  of 
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of  that  which  was  written  by  GocLfor  the  falvation 
of  Men  ?  I  confefs  no  thoughts  did  ever  more 
fweetly  fteal  me,  and  time  away,  than  tTiofe  whfch 
I  have  employed  in  this  fubjeft :  and  I  hope  none 
can  equally  benefit  others ;  for  if  the  mere  relation 
of  thefe  holy  things  be  profitable,  how  much  more 
when  it  is  reduced  to  ufe  ^ :" 

In  conformity  with  thcfe  obfervations  as  to  the 
cxcclleticc  of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  a  perfpn,  as  much  dif- 
tiuguifhed  by  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  as 
by  his  extenfive  and  various  learning.     In  the  laft 
leaf  of  his  Bible  thefe  words  were  written':  X 
haoc  reguhrhf  and  attentively  read  thefe  holy, Scrips' 
iuresy  and  am  of  opinion  that  this  "oolmie^  iniepey}d^ 
cntly  ff  its  divine  origin^  contains  tnore  Jimplicity 
and  beauty^  more  pure  morality,  more  important: 
hi/ioryy  and  Jiner  Jirains  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
than  can  be  colleQedfrom  all  other  boolcsy  in  what^' 
ever  age  or  language  they  may  have  been  conipofcd^'*  . 

y  Biftop  Hall's  Meditations. 

*  Reward's  Anecdotcsj  vol.  v<p.  175.  .^ 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    IV,     . 


The  Hiftory  of  Greece. 


jL  he  country  of  Greece  prefents  a  variety  of  the^  * 
moft  pleafing  profpefts,  as  it  is  well  \vater«J  by' 
rivers  and  lakes,  divided  by  lofty  ihountaiifs  and 
verdant  vales,  favoured  by  a  happy  temperature  of 
climate,  and  enriched  by  fertility  of  foif.  The 
fea,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  marine  produo- 
tibns,  and  affording  the  moft  fa\'X)urable  opportu- 
nities for  commerce,  nearly  flirrounds  its  winding 
ihores.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  couiitry, 
which,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  records  of 
hiftory,  was  made  in  very  early  times  a  fettlement 
of  colpnifts  from  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  who,. mix- 
ing with  the  natives,  built  towns,  and  formed 
feveral  communities  independent  of  each  other. 
Thefe  eaftern  emigrants  brought  with  them  many 
traditions,  which,  being  afterwaixls  blended  with 
early  Grecian  hiftory,  became  the  copious  fources 
of  mythology.  The  various  inventions  and  arts, 
which  they  introduced  among  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  contributed  to  augment  their 
comforts,  and  civilize  their  manners.  And  as  in 
-the  general  outlines  of  their  religion,  government, 
and  arts,  the  fimilarity  of  the  political  and  reli- 

.*'.'].  gious 
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gious  inftitutions   of   the  Eaft    may  be    tracecf^ 
Greece  furniflies  us  with  an  internal  evidence  of 
the  origin  of  her  colonifts. 

In  the  early  period  of  this  hiftory  there  is  fo 
great  a  mixture  of  Eaftern  with  Grecian  ftories^ 
tnd  lb  much  confufion  of  chronology  extending 
through  a  long  feries  of  oral  traditions,  that  an 
attempt  to  feparate  truth  from  falfehood  is  as 
arduous  as  it  is  fruitlefs.  Fully  fenfible  of  this 
ditBculty,  and  defirous  of  remedying  it  by  a  pleaf^ 
ing,  although  an  in)perfc6t  expedient,  Thucydides 
and  Strabo,  who  are  both  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy  and  judgment,  have  confidered  Homer 
in  the  light  of  an  Hiftorian  *.  That  their  confi- 
dence m  the  truth  of  the  uaiTative  parts  of  his 
Poems  was  not  improperly  placed,  will  appear 
from  conlidering,  that  in  the  rude  ages  of  fociety 
the  fong  of  the  Bard  was  the  only  record  of 
paft  events;  and  although  many  of  his  defcriptions 
may  be  fi6titious,  yet  fome  regard  to,  truth,  fome 
reprefentation  of  events  ^nd  actions  which  really 
took  place,  muft  have  been  the  ground  of  the 
early  reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey.  The 
connexion,  clearnefs,  and  confiftency  of  many 
anecdotes  prefcrvcd  in  them,  appear  very  great, 
whetl  compared  with  the  dark  and  uncertain  tra- 
ditions of  thofe  early  ages.  The  fihiflied  picture 
of  primeval  inftitutions  and  manners,  in  the  deline- 

•  Thucydides,  vol,  i.  p.  7,  16,  i8«  Edit.  Bipont.     Str^ibo, 
Hb.  ii.  p.  774. 

ation 
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atiqn  of  which  Hoiner.defcends  to  many  ipinute  par- 
ticulars, is  nblefs  pleating  than  fati&faftorj%  He  gives 
a  complete  view  of  the  religion,  government,  and 
arts  of  his  countrymen  at  the  time  of  tJie  Trojan 
M^ar,  which  took  place  at  the  very  remote  period  of 
more  than  eleven  centuries,  before  the  Chrifliaa 
cra^     A  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  hjis  fidelity 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Accuracy  6f  hils  geographic 
cal  defcriptidins,  which  haVe  been  verified  by  the 
aftual  obfervation  of  rh.any  intelligent  and  inqui- 
fitive  travellers.     And  ]t  may  incline  us  pore  rea* 
dily  to  concur  with  Thucydides   and  Strabo  in 
thinking,  that  he  truly  records  the  leading  fa6ls, 
and  fairjy  reprefents  the ,  ftate  of  manners,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  if  we  recollect,  that  in 
flie  unaffefted  energy  of  his  defcriptions,  arid  his 
account  of  tlie  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  he 
agrees  very  remalrkably  with  the  wviters  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  aind  fuggefts  to  us  the  fimilarity  of 
charafter,  which  prevailed  between  the  patriarchs 
of  Canaan  and  the  heroes  of  Greece. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  variety  of  uncon- 
neSed  ftates,  diftinguiflied  by  different  forms  of 
government,  and  remarkable  for  fre^juent  revolu- 
tions. Yet  as  the  political  importance  of  them  all 
was  for  the  mod  part  relative,  and  depended,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  later  and  more  celebrated  periods  of 
their  hiftory,  upon  their  connexion  with  Athens 
and    Lacedemon,    thcfe    diftinguiihed    Republics 

>  Homer  flourilhed  B.  C  907  years. 

ought 
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. .  >  »■ 
ought  to  be  oonfidered  with  a  tewe  immediate 

view  to  their   religion^,    govejixmesiI',    arts, 

MAN^ERS^    and    CO>*<iUE$TS,  > 

L  The  Religim  of  GrtcxL. 


From  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  their  earlieft  laws, 
they  derived  their  eftablilhed  religion.      To   the 
worlliip  of  the  twelve  principal  divinities,  the  gm- 
titude  of  fucceeding  ages  added  the  deification  of. 
heroes,  and  legiflators  renowned  for  tlieir  important, 
lervices  to  fociety.     Various*  degrees,  of  adpratioii 
were  paid  to  the  Gods,  and  to  the  fou^s  of  departed^ 
heroes.     Temples  were  erected,  feftivals  were  infti- 
tuted,  games  were  celebrated,  and  facrifices  were 
offered,  with  more  or  lefs  pomp  and  magnificence, 
to  them  all.      A  regular  gradation   of  iminortal 
beings  was  acknowledged  ,to  prefide  throughout 
nhiverfal  nature,  from  the  Kaiad,  who  was  adored 
as  the  tutelary  guardian  of  a  ftream,  to  Jupiter,  . 
the  Father  of  Gods  and  men,  who  ruled  with  fu- 
preme  power  over  heaven  and  earth. 

The  religion  of  the  people  extended  little  beyond 
the  external  honours  paid  to  the  Gods  of  their 
country,  and  the  attendance  upon  facrifices  and 
proceffions.  The  facred  ceremonies  were  magni- 
ficent and  public,  except  that  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  were  indulged  in  their  fecret' 
myfteri^s.  The  feftivals  were  obferved  with  every 
circuniftance  of  pomp  and  fplendour  to  charm  the 
•  eye, 
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eyej-atKlpteafetlie  imagination.  A  facrifice  ^^Yas 
a, feaft  attended  with  gaiety,  and  even  licentiouf* 
Defs.  Every  temple  was  the  refort  of  the  idle  and 
'the  diffolute;  and  the  flirines  of  the  Cyprian 
Venus,  and  the  Athenian  Minerva,  could  atteft 
that  devotion,  far  from  being  a  pure  and  exalted 
eicercife  of  the  mind,  was  only  the  introdu6lion  to 
diffolutenefs  and  debauchery.  Athens  was  moft 
reaowned  for  the  number  of  her  {lately  edifices, 
and  excelled  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the 
frequency  and  grandeur  of  her  feftivals. 

The  northern  regions  of  Greece  were  particu- 
.  klfcly  renowned  for  temples,  from  'whence  oracles 
were  iifued.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
fituated  upon  a  lofty  rock  near  Parnaffus,  and  that 
of  Jupiter  in  the  groves  of  Dodona,  were  cele- 
brated'for  the  refponfes  of  the  I^ythia  and  the 
priefts ;  they  were  held  in  the  greateft  veneration 
for  many  ages ;  and  their  oracles  were  confulted, 
even  in  the  moft  enlightened  times,  by  philofo-^ 
phers  themfelves,  who,  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as 
many  others,  conformed  to  the  popular  fuper- 
ftitions. 

The  fpirit  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  was 
included  in  thefe  principles, — that  the  worihip  of 
the  Gods  was  of  fuperior  obligation  and  import- 
ance to  all  other  duties, — and  that  they  frequently 
difplayed  their  power  in  this  world,  in  the  puniih- 
meat  of  the  bad,  and  the  profperity  oif  the  vir- 
tuous ;  fuch  were  the  opinions  inculcated  by  the 

VOL.  !•  u       ,  moft 
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raoft  celebrated  philofophers  and  poets.  But  the 
common  people,  more  gratified  by  the  fi6i;ions  of 
the  received  mythology,  than  by  tenets  of  pure 
ethics,  found  in  the  aftions  recorded  of  their  gods 
and  goddcffcs,  a  fufficient  juftification  of  every 
fpecies  of  licentioufnefs. 

With  Tcfpeft  to  a  Future  State  of  exiftence,  the 
philofophers  appear  to  have  fluftuated  in  uncertainty;: 
as  may  be  coUefted  from  the  fentiments  of  Socrates 
himfelf     The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus 
and  Elyfmm.     Of  the  former  they  have  drawn  a 
•pidlure  in  the  moft  gloomy  and  horrific  colours, 
where  men,  who  had  been  remarkable  for  impiety 
to  the  gods,  fuch  as  Tantalus,  Tityus,  and  Sifyphus, 
were  tortured  with  a  variety  of  mifery,  ingenioufly 
adapted  to  their  crimes.     The  profpedl  of  Elyfium 
is  beautiful  and  inyiting,  as  defcribed  by  Horner^ 
Hefiod,  and   Pindar.      In   that  delightful  region 
there  is  no  inclement  weather,  but  the  foft  Zephyrs 
blow  from  the  ocean  to  refrefh   the  inhabitants, 
who  live   without  care  or  anxiety;   there  reigii 
perpetual  funfhine  and   ferenity  of  fky,    and  the 
fertile   earth  thrice  in  a  year  produces  delicious 
fruits  for    their    fuftenance.      Thefe    enjoyments 
were,  however,  not  only  of  a  grofs   and  fenfual 
nature,  but  were  limited  to  perfons  of  rank  and 
diftindion.      Proteus  informs  Menelaus,  that  he 
fhall  be  conveyed  to  the  iflands   of  the  bleffed, 
becaufe  he  is  the  hufband  of  Helen,  and  the  foil 
iu  law  of  Jupiter*.      No  incentives  to  goodnefs, 

*  QdyS.  iv.  1.  j6. 
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irom  tlie  confideration  of  a  future  ftate,  arc  held" 
out  by  the  older  poets  to  the  fi^male  fex,  or 
t6  the  ignoble  or .  vulgar,  however  pure  their 
concUi6);,  or  exemplary  their  virtues;  In  later 
times  we  find,  that  Pindar  extends  his  rewards 
to  good  men  in  general;  but  Euripides  is 
fometimes  fceptical,  and  Iphigenia  without  he*- 
fitation  expreffes  her  difbelief  of  the  popular  my- 
thology. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Jortin,  ^'  That  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  trace  in 
Homer  the  important  do6lrine  of  a  fupreme  God^ 
a  providence,  a  Free  agency  in  man,  fuppofed  to  be 
confident  with  fate  or  deftiny  •  a  difference  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  inferior  gods,  or  angels,  fome 
favourable  to  men,  others  malevolent  j  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foiil :  but  it  gives  us  pairi  io  find 
thefe  notions  fo  miferably  corrupted,  that  they 
mufthave  had  a  very  weak  influence  to  excite  men 
to  virtue,  and  to  deter  them  from  vice^"  This 
excellent  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  flate 
of  opinions  even  in  the  mofl  enlightened  times  of 
Greece,  when  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  errors  and  doubts  of  the  greatefl  phi- 
lofophers,  proved  the  necejjity  and  the  importance  of 
the  Chrifliah  revelation,  with  refpe6l  both  to  the 
duties  of  man,  and  the  incentives  to  the  difcharge 
of  thofe  duties,  arifing  from  his  final  deftination. 

The  chara6ters  of  the  two  great  legiflators  of 

/  *  Jortin,  Differtation  VI,  p.  245, 

u  2     *  Sparta 
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Sparta  and  Athens  were  evidently  very  dififerenh 
Lycurgus  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  vigour  and  the 
inflexibility  of  his  difpofition.  Solon  was  mild, 
circumfpe6l,  apd  compliant.  The  marks  of  their 
tempers  were  vifibly  impreffed  upon  their  refpeclive 
political  eftablifliments. 

II.  Sparta. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge  upon  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  Sparta,  prei'ious  to  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
any  farther  than  to  obferve,  that  there  were  two 
hereditary  kings,  or  prefidents,  whofe  power  ha 
controlled  by  giving  an  equal  authority  to  twenty- 
eight  fenators  ®.  The  kings  were  commanders  of 
tbe  armies,  and  high  priefts  of  the  temples.  Of 
the  fenators  was  compofed  the  executive  and  legif- 
lative  council  of  the  ftate,  and  with  them  all  laws 
originated.  The  affembly  of  the  people  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  power  of  elefting  the  fenators; 
they  could  give  a  fimple  negative,  or  affirmative, 
to  the  meafures  propofed  to  them,  but  had  no  right 
to  difcufs  their  propriety.  Lycurgus  allotted  to 
every  family  an  equal  ihare  of  land,  prohibited 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  and  made  iron  money 
alone  current,  with  a  view  to  check  the  avarice  of 

•  B.  C*  884  years.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus.  Mitford^ 
voL  i.  c,  V,  *\  We  are  told,  that  Lycurgus  being  a&ed  why 
he,  who  in  other  refpedls  appeared  fo  zealous  for  the  equal  rights 
of  men,  did  not  make  his  government  democratical  rather  than 
6ligarchal,  '*  Go,  you,"  the  legiflator  anfwered,  "  and  try  a 
democracy  in  your  o^n  hou/e.**     Mitfoid's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
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his  ful>je6l8.     He  forbid  foreign  travel,  left  their 
morals  ihould  be  corrupted  by  an  intercourfe  with 
efieminate  nations.     He  inftituted  public  tables,  at 
which  even  the  kings  of  Sparta  were  required  to 
ihare  the  coarfeft  viands  with  their  people,  and  to* 
fet  examples  of  the  moft  rigid  temperance.     T& 
produce  a  hardy  and  vigorous  nice  of  men,  he* 
caufed  the  women  to  be  employed  in  all  athletic 
exercifes.     The  children  were  carefully  infpe6led  as 
foon  as  bom ;  the  well-proportioned  and  healthy 
were  delivered   to  the  public  nurfes;    and  thofe 
who  were  deformed,  or  fickly,  were  expofed  ta 
perifli  in  woods   and   mountains.     Celibacy,  was 
held  difreputable;  yet  the  rights  of  female  honour 
and  marriage  were  not  fecured  from  violation:  for 
provided  the  child  which  was  born  by  promlfcuous 
intercourfe  was  ftrong  and  robuft,  no  inquiry  was 
ma<le  to  afcertain  its  father.     All  the  children  of 
the  Spartans  were  confidered  as  the  offspring,  ot 
rather  the  property,  of  the  ftate ;  and  the  bufinefi 
of  their  public  education  confifted  in  accuftoming 
them  to  -bear  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirfty 
and  endure  the  fcourge  of  difcipline,  and  every 
degree  of  pain,  with  patience,  and  even  exulta- 
tion.    The  paffions  of  the  young  Spartan  wei^  fo 
enflamed  by  patriotic  ardour,    and  his  body  was 
fo  hardened  by  conftant  exercife,  as  to  make  him 
eager  to  undertake,  and  powerful  to  accocnplifli, 
every  exploit  for  the  glory  of  his  country. 

As    Lycurgus    wifhed    his     people    to     enjoy 
moft    complete  independence,    he    provided    tl>e 

u3  means 
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means  of  fecurity  agaioft  foreign  atacks  by  efiab^ 
lifhing  the  ftrifteft  military  difcip|ine,  In  order, 
liowever,  to  guard  againft  the  deiire  of  conqueft, 
he  forbad  his  fubjefts  to  engage  too  frequently  m 
war  with  the  fame  nations.  This  was  the  curb,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reftrain  their  military 
ardour :  the  d'efire  of  conqueft  however  was  a 
difeafe  inherent  in  the  vitals  of  his  lyftem,  and  it 
frequently  broke  out  in  fucceeding  times,  as  often 
as  any  tertiptation  occurred  of  extending  their 
dominions.  By  inftitutions  the  moft  ftwrf  ever 
impofed  on  mankind,  Lycurgus  formed  the  habit^ 
of  his  people,  and  even  far  furpaffe^  other  legifla-r 
tors,  by  regulating  their  conduft  in  many  circumr 
ftances,  which  are  generally. fuppofed  not  to  com^ 
within' the  province  of  legal  reftriftion^.  He  prer 
fcribed  rules  of  the  raoft  rigid  abftemioufnefs,  in- 
culcated refpeft  tp  age,  enjojned  modefty  of  beha- 
viour, and  promoted  the  conftant  intercourfe  of 
the  old  and  young.  In  other  governments,  many 
valuable  inftitutions  arife  out  qf  caf^al  circum- 
ftances;  the  charafter  of  the  peopk,  and  partir 
cular  Situation  of  affairs,  which  fometimes  direft, 
and  fometimis  impel  the  legiflator  in  the  formar 
tiori  of  his  fyftem  :  but  in  Lacedemon  ahnpft  every 
rule  feems  to  have  fprung  from  the  comprehenfivei 
mind  of  Lycurgui?,  and  his  inftitqtions  were  emir 
nently  his;  own.  Before  his  death  he  faw  every 
part  of  his  political  machine  fet  ip  motion.  The 
Spartans  exulted  in  their  new  ftrength  ;  and  their 
defire  to  exert  it  was  fo  ardent,  that  they  were  fiwi^ 
diftingixiflied  among  the  neighbouring  ftates  as  a 

warlike 
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■warlike  and  formidable  people.  For  many  ages 
they  ina|iifefted  a  firm  adherence  to  the  will  of 
their  lawgiver ;  and,  not  to  adduce  other  example^ 
of  their  ftricl  adherence  to  their  original  inftitu- 
tions,  the  monument  ereded  in  the  ttraits  of  Ther- 
mopylse,  to  record  the  glorious- fall  of  Leonidas, 
and  his  brave  affociates,  exprcfled  in  an  infcrip- 
tiou  exadly  chara6teriftic  of  the  genius  and  th^ 
fpirit  of  the  nation,  that  they  nuintained  their  poft 
to  the.  laft  extremity,  in  ol)edience  to  the  orders  of 
their  country  ^ 

The  reverence  of  the  Spartans  for  old  age,  tlieir 
abftemioiifnefs,  perfe<5i;  difcipline,  and  great  bra- 
very, muft  not  fo  far  blind  our  judgment,  as  to 
induce  us  to  palliate  the  imperfe6iions  of  their 
laws,  ftnd  the  impropriety  of  their  conduft.  The 
honour  in  which  they  held  the  fuccefsful  perpetra- 
tion of  theft,  their  cruelty  to  their  flaves,  their 
inhumanity  to   children,   the  indelicacy  of  th^ir 

Herod,  lib.  vii.  {e^.  455. 
The  fentiment  is  the  fame  which  Demaratus  expreffed  to  Xerxes 
fo  his  chara<fter  of  the  Spartans,     Herod.  Polym.  fet^.  civ. 
•    To  them  more  awful  than  the  name  pf  king 
To  Afia's  trembling  millions,  is  the  law, 
Whofe  facred  voice  enjoins  them  to  confront 
Unnumber'd  foes,  to  vanquifti  or  to  die. 

Glover's  Leonidas. 
Herod*  lib.  vii.  fe^.  219.    Mitford,  voU  i.  p.  407.     Tliis 
lirxiter's  relation  of  the  battle  is  peculiarly  didind  and  acc^rate^ 
pec  Plutarch's  Lives,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

u  4  cpnduft 
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conduft  to  women,  and  the  infenfibility  and  m^C- 
culme  energy  of  chara6ler,  with  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  them,  all  unite  to  mark  a  fero- 
cious and  a  barbarous  people.  The  improviement 
of  the  mind,  and  the  pureft  feelings  of  nature, 
were  facriticed  to  fevere  difcipline,  and  martial 
occupations.  They  extended  the  fame  rigour  to 
their  allies,  which  they  exercifed  at  home;  and 
thus  became  the  objefts  of  hoftility  and  averfion. 
By  a  ftrange  inconfiftency  in  their  laws,  they  were 
trained  to  arms,  but  Hopped  in  the  career  of  con- 
queft ;  they  were  made  a  nation  of  warriors,  yet 
forbidden  to  purfue  a  flying  enemy,  or  to  enrich 
themfelves  with  his  fpoils. 

Eminent  as  they  were  in  the  field  of  battle, 
both  kings  and  generals  were  incapable  of  compof- 
ing  the  hiftories  of  their  campaigns,  and  no  book 
has  ever  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times,  written 
by  a  genuine  Spartan  of  the  Doric  race.  They 
preferred  the  exercife  of  arms  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  left  their  exploits  to  be  handed  down 
to  pofterity  by  their  enemies. 

During  the  reign  of  fourteen  fucceffive  kings, 
through  the  long  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
their  power  and  influence  were  felt  throughout 
Greece  ;  and  for  a  conliderable  part  of  that  period, 
the  glory  of  Sparta  eclipfed  the  other  fl:ates.  But  iu 
procefs  of  time  the  auftere  manners  of  her  war- 
riors were  relaxed  by  vidory  and  luxury.  The 
univerfal    applaufe    with    Avhich    they  welcomed, 

and 
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and  the  rapacity  with '  which  they -divided,  the 
ipoils  of  Athens,  when  that  city  was  takea  by 
Lyfander,  were  ftrong  indications  of  theu*  degene- 
racy. Of  this  gradual  departure  from  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  their  great  legiflator,  their  fubfequeut  ve- 
nality, luxury,  and  avarice,  were  fufficient  proofs*. 

III.  Athens. ' 

A  fairer  order  of  civil  poUty  is  difplayed  in  die 
conflitution  of  Athens ;  a  conilitution,  which  fur- 
.nifhed  not  only  a  model  for  the  laws  .of  Rome,  but 
for  nioft  of  the  nations  of  modern,  Eurq3e.  It  was 
a  regular  fyfteni  of  jurifprudence,  extending  to 
every  clafe  of  citizens.  The  inoft  judicious.  writCES 
agree,  tliatithofe  improvements,  which  formed  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Athens^  were .  introduced  by 
Solon,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  afta-.the 
iPagn  of  Lycurgus.  ,    .      . 

The  fituation  of  Attica  naturally  dircfited  the 
attention  of  its  Inhabitants  to  commierce,  and 
naval  affairs.  They  poffeffed  a  country,  which 
although  fruitful  in  vines  and  olives,  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  fupport  of  its  inhabitants,  without  a 
fupply  of  foreign  produce.  This  deficiency  natu- 
rally pointed  out  the  fea  to  them  as  the  proper 
fphere  for  their  exertions,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
they  rofe  to  the  highefl  eminence,  as  a  commercial 
ftate;   their  great  intercourfe  with  ftrangersjg^vpr^ 

8  Polybius^lib.  vi,  p,  685,  torn,  u    .  . 

particular 
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particular  direction  to  their  laws,  and  promote^ 
^hat  urbanity  of  manners,  by  which  they  were  fo 
^minent^  diilinguiilied  ^. 

SoLOK  veiled  the  fpveiign  power  in  the  gQueral 
aifembly  of  the  people,  which  was  compofed  of  free 
men,  whofe  age  exceeded  thirty  years  *.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  evils,  which  a  pure  and  unmixed  demo-r 
cracy  muft  unavoidably  have  produced,  when  vefied 
with  an  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  authority,  heefta- 
liliihed  a  balance  of  power  ia  the  council  of  five  hun^ 
died.  The  members  of  this  council  were  appointed 
every  year  by  lot,  were  poffeffed  of  certain  legal  qua^ 
lifications,  and  more  particularly  were  obliged  to 
iiand  the  teft  of  a  fcvere  fci  utiny  into  their  moral 
chara£i;er,  before  they  were  invefted  with  their 
Jiigh  office.  They  had  the  direction  of  all  poll* 
tical  concerns,  and  prepared  bufiuefs  for  the 
aifembly  of  the  people,  to  \v\iQm  no  meafure  wm 
propofed  without  their  previous  fapftion,  Solou 
Ukewlfe  rellored  the  court  of  Areopagus,  fo  much 
celebrated  for  the  pure  adminiftration  of  jullice^ 
and  the  unfulUed  chara6);er  of  its  members,  who 
-exercifed  a  judicial  power,  and  tried  criminals  for 

>  ^  Set  the  beautiful  pidure  of  Atticai  drawn  by  Sopjiode^^  in 
•ih^  firft  Chorus  of  CEdlpus  Coloneus.  He  celebrates  the  praife^ 
of  his  native  country,  the  various  produftions  of  the  foil,  and 
the  matchlefs  (kill  of  the  Athenians  in  horfeipanlhip  and  naval 
affairs.  It  abounds  with  images  fo  truly  poetical,  that  the  Old 
Selioliaft 'might 'well  call  it — r«  yXafvfoy  kcti  ^}mo»  pnkO'. 

Johnfon's  Soph.  Tom.  ii.  p.  225. 
.  -^  B.C.  594.  Putarch'9  Life  of  SqIoji*    Mit&rd,  vol. i.  chap.  6. 
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(t^pital  offences.  It  was  their  duty  to  infpeft  t\it 
general  behaviour  of  the  citizens,  fuperintend  the 
eondu6);  of  youth,  and  take  care  they  were  cdu-^ 
cated  in  a  manner  fui table  to  their  rank.  But 
their  greateft  privileges  confifted  in  a  power  of  re- 
verfing ,  the  decrees  of  the  popular  affembly,  in 
refcuing  the  condemned  from  their  fentence,  ahd 
condemning  the  acquitted.  Of  the  juftice,  impar- 
tiality, and  wifdom  of  the  Areopagus,  iii  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  fupreme  authority,  no  higher  idea  can 
be  given  than  by  the  lofty  panegyric  of  the  great 
Itoman  orator,  who  affirmed,  that  this  council 
was  as  effential  to  the  profperity  of  Athens,  as  the. 
providence  of  the  Gods  to  the  government  of  the 
worid.  By  the  eftablilhment  of  thefe  two  affertn 
blies,  a  large  mixture  of  ariftocracy  was  iiifufed 
into  the  commonwealth,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affaii^  was  fecured  againil  much  of  the  dan-* 
ger  of  popular  tumult  and  violence.  . 

In  addition  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  people, 
the  Areopagus,  and  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
there  were  no  lefs  than  ten  courts  of  judicaturfe ; 
four  for  criminal,  and  fix  for  civil  caufed.  Over 
thefe  prefided  nine  archons,  who  were  invefted 
with  great  authority,  and  the  magiftrate  who  for 
the  fake  of  pre-eminence,  was  ftiled  **the  Archon'," 
exerci^ed  a  religious,  ^  well  as  a  civil  jurifdiflipn. 
But  the  merits  of  the  caufes,  and  the  validityof 
the  evidence  which  were  fubmitted  to  their  eOii- 
fideration,  were  decided  by  a  certain  number  of 
men,  ielefted  from  the  citizens  at  large*    'f  His 

Atheniaa 
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Athenian  eftabliihment  may  bimg  to  our  minrf 
€NDe  of  the  molt  celebrated  inilituttons  in  the  legal 
polity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  tlie  experience  of 
Engliflinieny  from  the  days  of  the  iminortal  Alfred 
to  the  prefent  times,  can  give  the  fulleft  teftimony 
to  the  general  impartiality,  fteady  juflice,  and  fin- 
gular  excellence  of  our  Trial  by  Jury. 

Although  the  number  of  inhabitants  both  hx 
Sparta  and  Athens  was  confiderable,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  had  a  fliare  in  the  government 
-was  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft.  Solon  claffed 
his.  citizens  in  four  divifions;  the  rich  according  to 
thdr  property  were  enrolled  in  the  firft,  fecond, 
sod  third;  and  to  the  fourth,  whiclv  included  the 
moft  indigent,  was  denied  the  participation  of  any 
^mpteyments  in  the  ftate.  The  number  of  flavesr 
vben  compared  to  citizens  was  very  large.  From 
a  computation  made  in  tlie  time  of  Demetrius, 
Phalcrius,  it  appears,  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  Athenians  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
public  affembly ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  flaves  in 
a6iual  bondage  amounted  to  twenty  times  that 
fiumber  \  Plutarch  has  enabled  us  to  afcertain  the 
numbers  of  the  Lacedemonians  at  one  particular 
period,  as  he  ftates,  that  by  the  divifion  of  their 
lands,  a  competent  fubfiftence  was  procured  for 
thirty-nine  thoufand  families.  Their  flaves  appear 
not  to  have  been  fewer  in  proportion  than  thofe  of 
Athens,  even  after  the  cruel  maffacres  to  leffen 

^  B.C,  3«7- 
•  ^  '  their 
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their  n-umben  It  was  not  merely  by  the  eSe&&  of 
conqueft,  that  fo  many  were  reduced  to  a  fervife 
Hate,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  uofortuftate  Helots ; 
but  many  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  driven 
by  extreme  indigence  to  fell  themfelves  to  the 
wealthy* 

Fully  convinced  how  much  fuch  employments 
would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
Solon  gave  the  greateft  encouragement  to  agricul'- 
ture  and  commerce;  and  thus  pointed  out  to  hat 
countrymen  the  true  and  permanent  fources  of 
comfort  and  opulence.  Such  was  the  liberal  fpirit 
of  his  laws,  that  the  rich,  while  they  exerted  pjower, 
could  not  opprefs  the  poor,  who  were  allowed  tb« 
enjoyment  of  confiderable  privileges.  The  tyrant 
Pifillratus  and  his  fucccflbrs  infringed  this  fiiir  an4' 
equitable  plan  of  government ',  and  the  AvuggleB 
of  the  Athenians  for  their  rights  in  fuoceeding* 
times,  confpired,  with  other  caufes,  to  involve  them 
in  wars  with  the  Perfians.  Greater  conceffions; 
made  to  the  populace  at  various  times,  contributed 
ftill  more  to  undermine  the  inftitutions  of  Solon ; 
and  before  the  age  of  Demofthenes,  the  ancient 
ipirit  of  the  conftitution  was  extinguiflied,  and  the 
whole  direftion  of  the  ftate  was  abandoned  to  the 
arts  of  fadlious  and  venal  demagogues. 

The  differentlaws  of  Sparta  and  Athens  produced; 
in  the  eourfe  of  time,  a  correfponding  difference  in 

»  B.C.  5:60. 
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their  manners.   The  performances  of  the  theatre,  th* 
popular  aflTemblies,  and  the  facred  feftivals,  employed 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  while  the  Spartans,  indulg- 
ing in  no  amufement  or  relaxation,  were  inceffantly 
bufied  in  the  exercifes  of  war.  The  ftreets  of  Athens 
refounded  with  the  lively  notes  of  mufic,  and  their 
fongs  were  diftated  by  the  tender  paffions  of  pity 
and  love :   the  poets  of  Sparta  rehearfed  only  the 
ftern  virtues  of  departed  heroes,  or  roufed  her  fons 
to  martial  exploits  by  the  defcription  of  battled, 
viftory,  and  death.     In  Athens  the  fportive  fallies 
of  wit,  and  the  gay  images  of  fancy,  gave  a  peculiar 
vivacity  to  focial  intercourfe :  the  ferioufnefe  of  a 
Spartan  was  raanifefted  in  his  cautious  referve,  his 
grave  deportment,  and  the  peculiar  concifenefe  of 
his  fharp  and  pointed  repartee;  the  virtues  of  a 
Spartan  were  gloomy  and  auftere ;  the  diffipation  of 
an  Athenian  was  engaging  and  agreeable.  The  one 
was  an  illiterate  foldier,  whofe  charafterwas  formed 
by  martial  difcipline  alone;  the  other  was  a  man  of 
genius,  of  tafte,  and  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  refinement  and  knowledge".     The 

«  This  contra^  of  charadler  is  finely  touched  by  Pericles  in  his 
celebrated  Oration  on  the  Athenians  (lain  in  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

*»0*  nfAipai'  fl  Tip^J'K  TO  Xt;r«po»  «»Ai)<ro-w.  tVHo-i^x^rui  h  }i»  fuyiO^ 
Ti)(  voAftff  lit  v»ffin%  yrt^  T«  «rar»1a*  xa»  (vfji.Q»»u  )9/a»»  f^nhf  MneiolsfO^ 
vn  a96?Mva'H  rm  uttla  otyatBa  yiyvoiAUa  x«ep«tf^»»>  9  xa»  t«  rut  etXKvt 
ai^puvvr*  Aio^ipOjMrif  h  ttcu  tak  Ttfi  VQ>itfAWU9  fM^l)aK  T«y  twawlhw 
ron^tk  vnp  Tf  ycc^  «ro^tv  xoiMgy  vot^i^uuj  x«i  «m  it**  oit  ^tni?iaa^ii 
a9r»f7ojtAf y T(f «  n  fAa^fictr^^  dfiXfcaT^*  &c.  Thucyd.  Lib.  2.  p.  57* 
Tom.  2.  Ed.  Bipont. 

1  morofenefc 
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morofenefs  of  the  Spartan  was  increafed  by  holding 
no  intercourfe  M'ith  other  nations;  whereas  by  the 
laws  of  Solon,  ftrangers  were  invited  to  Athens, 
and  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
In  Athens,  liberty  of  aftion  was  fliewn  in  every 
indulgence  of  focial  pleafure;  in  Laceden^ion,  the 
fpirit  of  fociety,  divefted  of  its  charms  to  amufe 
and  to  enliven,  M^as  made  fabfervient  to  the  affairs 
of  the  ftate.  The  temper  of  Lacedemon  was  de- 
preffed  by  exceffive  fubjeftion,  while  that  of  her 
rival,  rendered  arrogant  and  vain  by  licentioufneft, 
was  remarkable  for  a  reftlefs  a6livity,  and  a  capri- 
cious ficklenefs.  Impatient  both  of  freedom  and 
llavery,  thefe  great  republics  had  few  principles  in 
common-  except  glory  and  ambition ;  and  they  con- 
tinually embarraffed  each  "other  in  the  execution  of 
their  refpefilive  proje6ls  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece.  The  fpirit  of  independence,  however,  was* 
for  the  mod  part  predominant  in  the  other  flates; 
and  the  yoke  either  of  Sparta  or  Athens  was  re- 
garded as  heavy  and  intolerable.  Difcordant  as 
their  refpeftive  interefts  were,  a  train  of  events  fuc- 
ceeded,  which  caufed  them  to  fufpend  their  animo- 
fities,  to  unite  in  a  general  alliance,  and  to  equip 
their  fleets,  and  lead  forth  their  armies,  not  only  to 
repel  a  formidable  invafion,  but  to  avert  the  ftorm 
which  threatened  the  deftru6lion  of  their  political 
exiftence. 

Among  the  colonies  of  Greece,  fettled  upon  the 
coafts  of  Alia  Minor,  the  lonians  occupied  themoft 
pleafant  and  fertile  territories.     In  order « to  refift 

the 
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the  force  of  the  Perfian  power,  which  was  exerted 
to  cnifli  their  infurreftion,  they  folicited  the  aid  of 
Athens,  their  mother  country.  Reinforced  by  her 
afiiilance,  they  burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Sardis ; 
and  although  they  were  defeated  after  the  ^.pcom- 
pliihment  of  this  daring  enterprife,  the  refentment 
of  the  Perfian  mcwiarch  was  roufed  to  inflift  ven- 
geance on  the  Athenians  for  their  interference  "• 
Sudi  was  the  imnvediate  caufe  of  thofe  memorable 
wars,  which  contributed  to  mature  the  martial  ge- 
nius of  the  Greeks;  and  the  interefting  accounts 
ofwhich  gave  fplendour,  dignity,  and  glory,  to  the 
moft  authentic  pages  of  their  hiftory. 

The  train  of  events,  to  which  this  diifention  led, 
involved  likewife  the  moft  important  interefts  of 
the  Perfians ;    for  the  wars,  begun  upon  flight 
grounds  with  the  Greeks,  terminated  at  laft  in  the 
iubverfion  of  their  empire. 

IV.  TJie  moft  glorious  Age  of  Greece. 

Of  all  the  expeditions  recorded  in  ancient  hif- 
tory, that  which  was  carried  on  againft  Greece  by 
the  Perfians  is  mentioned  as  the  moft  formidable, 
whether  the  great  forces  which  were  brought  into 
the  field,  or  the  obftacles  which  they  furmounted 
previous  to  their  engagement  with  their  enemies,  be 
confiidered.     The  minute  and  exaft  relation  givea 

»»  Herodot.   lib.  vii.   fed.  382.  edit.   Weffding.     Mitford, 
vol.i.  p,  315. 

.  -:.  .  by 
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Xfrxejs,  and  tlje  a,rflour  vHh  which  be  purfued  h^ 
ii^^maptic  ^Bt^ifpxi^  contribute  tQ  faife  the  rep^ 
rtatiqn  a^4  gl9ry  ^  the  Greek3  ta  the  hig[he^ 
:pitchi  when  we  cjQftfider  the  a^^^^uqeptly  iuad^qu^tp 
•ineai^  of  th^ir  <?efi^nce  ?in4  rpfifi?.u9e»  Yet  )yhajt 
m^  %\kP  AiQcefs  of  the  vain  4^i|)pt  cf  innumerah|e 
})Qr4es  of  wndifcipljne^  harbari^o?!  V.hep  oppofc^i  t^ 
ti^  dci^eripined  valo^^  apd  cqp%me^  difcipliue  of 
l*ieg,ul^r  a^rmiesi  coparnaDded  by  gepera^  of  cpnfum^ 
nj^te  tal^t^  and  approved  es^pef ieuce  ?  The  U\ir 
tQ?i^ft  ahpvf  mf ntipned  will  give  ms  the  wpft  i^tise 
fa^ory  anfw^r  tO  this  q^ieftion. 

Tbe-Tigiiftl  vi^i?y  pbtftiped  in  the  plains  pf  Alfir 
rathon  pver  the  Perfi^os,  ^as  eifpaed  by  the  iaga? 
city,  fi>ipeii«?iQ^>  2uid  valour  pf  ]V^i!tiades^  Th^ 
fall  of  I^opid^s  and  his  ^llufirioas  ^part^ps  in  th^ 
ftri^itis  of  Therpfiopylaa,  t^iight  5^erxes  to  yefpe^ 
their  unexampled  prowefs,  and  to  regret  a  viftory 
obtained  over  a  fmall  band  of  heroes,  by  the  lofs  of 
the  choipeft  foldjers  of  his  army  ^,  The  A thei^iaps, 
^h^dppi.Qg  their  ps^tjve  cjty,  trufted  their  fprt^ne 
to  the  fe^,  affd  under  the  C9ndua  of  Themiftocle^^ 
fng^ged  the  ^e^t  pf  Xfrxes  imr  th^  ifland  of  S^la** 
mis '.     From  a  lofty  throne  on  Mount  Egialos,  the 

•  Perfoft 

^  Herodpt.  lib,  vii.  feft,  391,  ^c.    . 

P  B.C.  4.90.     Hjprodot.  lib.  vi.  fed*  i09»     Mltford,  vol.  i. 
c.  9.  ?  B.C.  4i8o, 

*  '  B.  C.  480.  Mitford*s  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  389,  Sec.  Hero- 
dotus, lib.Viii,  fpft.  485.     Plutarc^,  vol.  i.  p.  ijo.  50J. 

**  Saiamis  was  called  by  Euripides^a' land  rich  in  bees,  and 
hf^'t  in  oliv«t;  and  the  prediledioahe  difcovcri  for  this  place^ 

VOL.  I.  X  '  jtiftifid 
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Perfian  monarch  obfcrved  the  fetal  a6tion,  and  wit- 
oefled  the  total  dcftruftion  of  his  vaft  navy*.     The 
1>attle  of  Platsea  eiiabliflied  the  renown  of  Paufania% 
and  his  viftory  was  rewarded  with  the  coftly  fpoils 
of  the  Perfian  camp.    On  the  lame  day,  the  Greeks 
were  equally  fuccefsful  at  the  promontwy  of  Mycale 
in  Ionia,  where  they  devoted  the  rich  camp  and 
powerful  fleet  of  the  enemy  to  the  flames.    Thefe 
i^gnal  events  reftored  liberty  to  the  fairefl;  portion 
of  Afia,  where  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted,  and 
completely  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  Xerxes  to  cn- 
flavc  the  nations  of  Europe.     At  a  later  period,  the 
aftoniihing  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  who  had 
cfppufed  the  caufe  of  the  younger  Cyrus  againfl 
his  brother  Artaxetxes,  under  the  command  of  the 
youthful  Xenophon*,    through  a  long  track   of 
hoftile  country,  kept  alive  the  fpirit  of  fuperiority, 
and  taught  Alexander  the  Great  that  the    con- 
queft  of  the  Eafl;  might  be  achieved  by  Grecian 
troops. 

For  half  a  centuiy  after  the  repulfe  of  the  armies 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  Athens  maintained,  without 
controul,  the  pre-eminence  of  her  power.  The 
farther  progrefs  of  the  Athenians^  in  extending  their 

jtifttfies  the  opinion  that  he  was  bora  there.  Thus  it  could  at 
once  boall  of  having  given  birth  to  the  chjef  tragic  poets,  as 
well  as  to  Solon,  the  mpft  illuftrious  of  legiflators ;  and  this  glory 
furely  equalled  that  of  a  naval  triumph,  now  fo  little  interefting ; 
whife  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  the  legiflation  of  Solon,  arc 
,objcfts  of  univerfal  admiration,"  De  Pauw,  vol.  1.  p.  $6, 
.     '  y^fcbj^U-Perfe,  L  465,  &c.  «  B.  C.  354.. 

'.  i    /  \:  domini ons> 
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clominions,  wasaffifted  by  colOhizatton  and  com* 
nieice.  Their  navies  rode  the  feas  iti  triumph,  and 
their  merchants  exchanged  the  fuperfloous  ptodaii-* 
tions  of  Attica  for  the  choiceft  ffaiits  of  diftstnt 
countries.  The  large  and  fertile  ifland  of  Eubcea 
was  numbered  among  their  territories ;  their  domi- 
nion extended  over  the  Afiatic  coaft  f<c«:  the  ipace 
of  a  thoufand  miles,  from  Cyprus  to  the  Thracran 
Bolphorus,  and  over  forty  intermediate  ifland^^ 
^They  platnted  colonies  on  the  winding  fliores  of 
Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  commanded  the  coafls  . 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  from  Pontus  to  CherfoncfiB 
Taurica,  or  Crim  Tartary*  Thefe  trophies  of  naval 
power  were  erefted,  not  over  ignorant  barbarians, 
but  over  men,  who  had  the  fame  language  and 
laws,  the  fame  arts  and  lineage,  who  had  every 
thing  common  with  their  mother  country,  e^^cept 
ikill  in  navigation,  and  prowefs  in  the  field« 

And  here  we  paufe,  to  contemplate  the  ftrikmg: 
qualities  of  thofe  chiefs,  who  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  fo  much  in  the  fervice  of  liberty  and  Greece, 
\\9l1en  the  Perfians  were  driven  from  her  fhore^. 
The  illuftrious  perfons,  who  moft  contributed  to 
raife  Athens  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  martial  glorjr 
were  Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  Cimon,  and  Ariftides. 
Miltiades  united  the  moft  acute  penetration  'intdf 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  to  a  perfeft  acquaintance 
with  his  own  army ;  and  when  it  was  necelfary  ta 
hazard  an  engagement,  he  always  dtfplayed  his  ta^ 
lents  in  choofing  fuch  a  field  o£  battle  as  gave  hitn 
a  decided  advantage.     Themiftocles  acquired  the 

X  S  ^  greateft 
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greateft  renown  by  direftitig  the  whole  attention  of 
li^is  coontryipen  to  navd  afFaiidy  and  fecuring  the 
command  of  the  ocean.  Ariftides^  -equally  illul^ 
tripua  for  hb  integrity^  fteadinefe^  and  nn)deratton, 
Shared  the  glory  of  Miltiades  in  the  plains  of  Ma^ 
rathon^  and  was  eminently  diftingniihed  by  his 
inilitary  talents  both  at  Salamis  and  Platssa^  By 
his  judicious  condud  he  fbrengthened  the  GTeciaa 
confederacy,  and  provided  ample  fuppliesfor  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Cimon,  equal  in  courage 
to  Tliemifloclcs  and  Miltiades^  and  fuperior  in 
integrity  of  condufi,  the  liberal  and  difinterefied 
benefafior  of  his  indigent  countrymen,  brought 
the  navy  of  Athens  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfeftio»^ 
and  encountered  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs^ 
that  Peifia,  degraded  and  beaten  both  by  fea 
and  laud,  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  her  own 
empire., 

.  It  is  however  melancholy,  after  viewing  thefe 
illuftrious  perfons  in  the  meridian  of  their  fame,  to 
remark  the  ftorms  of  misfortune  which  obfcured 
and  harrafied  fome  parts  of  their  lives.  Miltiades, 
perfecuted  by  a  relentlefs  fafiioni  died  in  prifon  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country  ^  Ariftides>  Themiftocles,  and  Cimon  were 
condemned  to  exile;  and  Phocion,  the  defpiferbf 
tlie  gold  of  Alexander,  and  the  fuccefeful  oppo&r 
of  tlic  Macedonians,  fuffered  death  by  a  decree  of 
the  people.  "Such  were  the  rewaids  befiowed  upon 

J         "»  Mitford,  vol.  i.  p»  351.     Vol*  ii^jH  J^.  8jj,  Arc. 

;.;  ...     *  ^  .:  .4  perfons 
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jierfoiis  the  mo&  rniinent  fox  military  taleatsatii 
public  fervices  under  a  democr^ical  goveramentt 
Tjae  hatred  even  of  that  hoaourahle  timbit^n  whick 
was  excited  by  the  praife  of  the  people  thcaifelvciii 
smi  encouraged  by  their  tnoiftdiflisigui£hed  favours  $ 
vHthe  mod  trifling  aj()prehen£on  of  an  invafion  of 
l^faeir  tifoerty,  the  jealoufy  of  afpiring  talenlts,  aiid  a 
temper  papnicioiis  and  volatile,  hurried  the  popdlat 
ftffeiialdie$  of  Athoxs  into  afts  of  cruelty,  ingrsrtii 
tttdc^  and  o^reffion,  a^inft  their  mofi;  deferring 
patriots,  and  their  greateH  benef&^ors. 

\  Not  was  lefe  feirerity  in  ma^y  isiAanoe^  «xercifed 
Qs^inA  aitiflis  and  fhiicfofkes's.  Pliidias^  t^e  moft 
excellent  lof  fculptors^  iras  fattely  accufed  of  ea^ 
tiezglfog  pant  of  die  gold  he  had  received  for  deoo^ 
rating  tbe  fiaiue  of  Minerva,  and  dofed  his  life  i^a 
prifon  \  Anaxagoms,  mho  fouiided  the  principles 
of  a  pure  philofophy,  upon  the  inveftigation  of  the 
iarorks  of  n^ature,  was  profecu^ted  &^t  a  cha4*ge  of 
impiety,  and  driven  oisto  e^i^le.  Even  Socrateflf, 
bis  amiable  and  uEoffieafiding  diiciple,  the  fefonneir 
of  the  iCdnupt  oiamners  of  youth,  atid  the  teacher 
of  the  snotft  rational  a4;id  iublicne  i»orality  that  ever 
was  inculcated  by  a  heath^t  lage,  became  the 
»i6i:im  tof  partj  icabal  and  populao:  ridioile,  and 
was  condemned  to  fuffer  death  ^.  ., 

We  have  already  ohferved,  that  theft  were  jnpjf 
the  only  fufferers  under  a  democratical  forai  ^^ 

•  B.  C.  432..  r  B.  C^  400.        ^    -^ 

-  .    '   ^  X  S  government 
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^oviniment    The  moft  numerous  clafe  of  the  in- 
ndbitants  of  Greece  confifted  of  flaves — ^a  defcrip- 
lion  of  perfons,  who  without  any  rtgard  to  their 
poffefling  the  fame  powers  and  faculties,  both  of  " 
}x)dy  and  mind,  as  their  mafters,  were  wholly  aban- 
tloned  to  the  mercy  of  their  defpotic  will.     They 
%ere  employed  in  the  moft  degrading  occupations, 
land,  without  enjoying  the  privilege  of  appealing 
for  redrefs  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  or  fpeaking  in 
%heir  own  defence  in  a  court  of  juftice,  were,  upon 
the  moft  trivial  pretences,  chaftifed  with  blows  and 
fcourging,  and  condemned  to  the  rack.    No  hopes 
of  future  good  alleviated  their  hard  condition ;  for 
althougli  With  a  degree  of  refined  policy  their  in^ 
crtafe  was  encouraged,  they  had  nothing  to  be- 
£[ueath'  to  their  offspring,  but  an  inheritance  of 
mifery,  and  a  condition  of  degraded  humanity 
worfe  than  that  of  the  brute  cres^tion^ 

\  In-Athens,  It  muft  be  confeffed,  they  were  treated 
with  lefe  cruelty,  allowed  more  freedom  of  conduft, 
and  were  in  m^ny  cafes  permitted  to  claim  the 
'prot<j6lion  of  the  laws.  Their  courage  in  war  was 
fometimes  recompenfed  by  the  gift  of  liberty ;  yet 
even  in  a  ftate  which  boafted  to  be  the  nurfe  of 
freedom,  and  the  miftrefs  of  refinement,  there  was . 

»  Mitford,  vol.  i.  p.  no.  1^4*  170.  Plutarch's  Lives^ 
vol.  i.  p.  139,  Potter's  Antlquit.  vol.  i.  p.  5ff,  Mi»n  fayj 
exprefsly,  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  all  QreccCi  that  ^ 
terrible  earthquake,  which  happened  four  hundred  and  ilxty-leven 
years  before  Chrift,  was  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon  the  Spar, 
♦|U»s,  for  treating  t}ifi|j  |lave§  with  cruelty,    Hift,  Vart  lib.  iii^ 
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a  public  flave  market  The  Spartans  dirdained  tlMp 
occupations  of  agriculture  and  trade^  and  committed 
ev^y  low  and  mechanical  employment  to  the 
wretched  defcendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Helo^ 
whofe  city  they  had  rafed  for  refufing  to  pay  them 
tribute.  In  return  for  their  faithful  fer vices,  thefc 
unfortunate  men  were  treated  in  the  mod  rigid  and 
barbarous  manner,  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
their  inhuman  mailers  could  furprife  and  defirpy 
an  enemy  by  ambufcade,  was  frequently  praftifed 
upon  their  wretched  domefiics,  while  labouiing  iR 
large  parties  in  thjs  fields. 

The  <:onduA  of  the  Greets  to  their  flaves  feenitS 
to  prove,  that  they  eftqemed  liberty  and  its  bleffings 
their  own  exclufive  privilege.  It  is  indeed  a  fin- 
gular  inconfiftency  in  their  chara6ler,  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  exercifing  defpotic  fway  over 
their  wretched  domeftics,  the  orators  were  employed 
in  the  moft  fevere  iuvedives  againft  arbitrary 
power,  and  all  Greece  was  roofed  to  oppofc  the  ty- 
rants of  Perfia  and  Macedon.  Rome  alfo,  even  in 
the  periods  of  her  hiftory  moft  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  knowledge,  refinement,  and  civilization, 
boafted  of  the  multitude  of  her  flaves.  Tlieir  wrongs 
and  tlieir  afilidions  fixed  a  (lain  upon  the  nation 
equally  indelible  with  that  of  Greece.  In  modern 
times,  the  fame  oporeflive  inftitution  has  been  con- 
tinued, but  attended  with  circumftances  of  cruelty 
refpeding  the  modes,  by  ^hich  flaves  are  procured, 
which  would  put,  a  Roman,  or  a  Greek,  to  the 
bluib.    The  innocent  and  wild  natives  of  the  foreAs 

X  4  and 
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$AtA  idferts  affe  fnatch^  from  tlitii*  bfeldveA  flibre*, " 
torn  Soin  cveiy  ttttder  •cdniiexibrt,  «hd  ctWrdertjiidi 
t6  inijjrifohm^nt  ami  chaihi,  during  a  tedious  and 
paitif^l  vo^agfe,  ^hich  is  bnly^  prelude  to  greater 
afifidtotos.  Th6  larhetttations  of  Africa,  for  tfie 
lofs  tDf  h€T  utabffeiJtdtng  tmkivei,  *rt  heard  frtrtd 
(Suinea  to  the  Cape  of  Oaod  H<ype.  The  etehikl 
laws  of  juftice,  the  tears  of  huttianity,  and  Urt  ihM 
and  merciful  principles  of  Chrifttanify,  tiall  fbr  ati 
aflbolition  of  this  infjftnous  traffic  in  htfmati  ffl^flt. 
But  the  greedy  Europeans,  •even  thofe  Whb  di^t-^teis 
the  names  of  Proteftants  and  of  EhgMniien,  Itlteti 
only  to  the  voice  of  avarice :  their  roiferable  flaves 
are  ftill  condemned  to  drag  ttic  g^Mihg  ^bhakiis  of 
bondage,  i^^Mle  many  of  their  rigid  malteri^  arfc 
fegardlefe  of  theit  entreaties,  thteir  foflferibgs,  a«A 
even  of  their  ddrpain 

V,  Grecian  Tromcn. 

The  Grecian  womi-n  fcotitinued  to  be  kept  in  fc** 
clufion  and  retirement,  evcli  in  the  inoft  tfefitied 
times,  from  a  refpeft  to  kncittit  cuftoms.  Theiir 
j^fidence  was  limited  to  a  remote  |)art  oFthfe  houfe, 
ivhich  took  its  name  from  its  particulai'  dcftinatioA 
to  their  ufe :  they  \VeTte  vifited  by  ho  periRWii  but 
their  neareft  refetibns,  and  when  they  went  ifrom . 
home,  they  \vefe  obliged  by  la't^^to  be  attended  hy 
a  flave,  carrying  a  lighted  torch.  Their  tJmfe  was 
efigaged  by  the  employments  ctf  the  diftaff  a^  \h^ 
ftuttle,  and  by  fhe'care  of  bringing  up  thfeir«hH*- 
4r&li/  Swh  a  mode  ctf  Hfc  was  not  only  calciHstted 

to 
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ioth^ire  tbmi  ^itfa  modeftytind  diffideni!e^  tv^Iiick 
k  natufftl  to  perfom  Kftn»cu^iiied  to  promtfeuooii 
(Dd&verlatiat},  ami  puiiKe  Hfe,  but  to  cherifli  tlie 
growth  of  aH  <k)me^ic  virtues*  One  of  the  greaiteft 
^ratwift  of  Afihens  gives  &  lively  ^a  of  this  reclttfe 
Ak^j  by  aflli^rtiD^,  that  it  K^  the  h%fae{l  lumowr 
td  u  AvoRiaik  not  to  te  tfce  JcA^e^  either  of  pubfe 
ptkifb  ^  ise^Mb.  Amid  ttxe  tiiAmletit  cfonoerns  of 
d^iftoeritit^  goveranieiit,  and  the  a^ivity  of  oSmII* 
t&fy  ei(pe4itk)iis,  iw  tei&tt  vwas  found  for  the  fexea 
tb  itn^tbv^  thfe  arts  ^f  cOnv^erfktion,  lenlaligiB  the 
ff>b€ire  bf  tte'ir  ktiowl^gi^,  tfntl  polilk  their  marniet^ 
The  fen!!^e  chamfter  xvus  degraded,  the  paffiduof 
love  was  c^arie  a^d  itii«leli(»tti^  and  the  wmnen  mm 
looked  upon  rather  as  the  flaves  than  the  equals  of 
«i»en.  Tl^>  ^dttoatioft  wa^  M^^y  tie^ie^d,  tfnd 
little  ^ali^ie  w<a^  fet  ^pati  thofe  female  accoinflji^ 
toentfe,  wMch,  oomfeiiiied^di  the  <5harms  of  beauty, 
*nd  native  elegance  of  mind)  liave  fo  moch  iiiSfiu* 
thee  <hfi  improving  the  mtinners  of  the  moderas  \ 

ft  feems  pfrobafele  that  t^iis  ttaay  be  relied  upoa 
ftsajufl;|ji6lil%«e  of  the  ftiodeft  wotnen  of  Athens^ 
0(iriBg«be  i^iod  \«B  &te  <30fffiderittg,  «coiirtdaasi 
IttvHed  ito  ^U  the  d;rtii  ^  Ssdu^icmy  wene  numeitM* 
thtottghtmt  Gt^ce,  and  their  profeilioti  mw  couii^ 
feteauced  by  ifMn  Jof  llie  jflrft  ttnitietice  ^  The  'beau*^ 
WvlX  AipafiJi,  b^m  aft  Miletus,  the  cfcief  city  pf 
iGtitt,  ^Us  the  6v(i  who  jn^ixxluced  AfifiStic  elega;iic8 

•  Mhfbrd,  fToI.  ^i.  p.  1^9-       AnacharGs,  Vol.  i.  p.  .4J;t, 

into 
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into  Europe*  She  had  the  gratifieatiim  to:  add 
Pericles  to  the  lift  of  her  admirers^  ajid  gained  fo 
complete  an  afcendency  over  him,  that  he  was 
accufed  of  engaging  his  country  in  wars  to  avenge 
his  quarrels.  Under  his  fandion,  ihe  formed  a 
fociety  of  courtefans,  whofe  arts  were  employed  to 
attach  the  young  Atlieniaus  to  her  intereil  -  Such 
were  the  charms^  of  her  converfation,  that  Socrates 
himfelf,  his  accomplifhed  pupil  Alcibiades,  the  men. 
of  letters,  and  the  moil  celebrated  artifts,  frequently 
repaired  to  her  houfe.  This  circumftauce  may  fur- 
nifli  a  proof  of  the  low  fiate  of  mental  accomplifh- 
ments  in  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fex,  even  during 
the  moft  refined  period  of  Grecian  hiflory. 

The  fplendid  train  of  fuccels,  which  rewarded  the 
valour  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Chrifl^ 
forms  the  moft  glorious  era  in  her  annals.  In  the 
early  parts  of  this  hiftory,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  very  obfcure  wd  uncertain  accounts  to 
(atisfy  our  inquiries:  fometimes  we  muft  be  content 
with  the  defcriptions  of  poets,  and  the  fables  of 
tradition,  and  we  muft  acquiefce  in  conje3;ure, 
where  authentic  memorials  are  not  to  be  obtained* 
But  with  reipeGt  to  this  illuftrious  period,  the  dif&r 
culty  confifts  rathelr  in  the  feleftion,  than  in  the 
difcovery  of  materials.  The  treafures  of  infor^ma- 
tion  are  rich  and  various,  as  thefe  topics  of  ancient 
glory  have  been  recorded  by  the  diligence  of  hifto- 
rians,  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  orators,  and 
heightened  by  the  invention  of  poets.  The  light 
of  genius  diffufes  its  moft  fplendid  radiance  ove^ 

objefts^ 
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ohje&Sy  winch  were  not  only  endeared  ta  all  tlSb 
writers  of  Greece  by  the  attachment  of  patriotifm,* 
but  fupplied  the  beft  foundations  for  their  literaiy 
fame.  The  triumphs  obtained  over  the  Perfiaas 
are  confecrated  to  endlefs  renown  by  the  works  of 
..iEfchylus,  Lyfias,  Ifocrates^  Demoithenes,  Herodo* 
tus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  \ 

'•■'.>.. 

Our  furprife,  when  we  remark  the  fmall  number 
of  thofe  Greeks,  who  on  fuch  diilinguiflied  occa* 
fions  vanquilhed  very  fuperior  numbers  of  Perfians, 
will  be  diminiihed;  when  we  confider  the  oompara* 
tive  ftate  of  military  education  and  difciplme.  The 
Greeks  acquired  by  their  gymnaftic  exercifes  a 
robuft  conftitution,  and  agility  of  limbs.  The  fuc- 
eefsful  competitor  for  the  crown  of  vi6l;ory,  by 
ninning  the  race,  hurling  the  fpear,  or  driving  the 
ehariot,  obtaineil  no  lefs  renown  for  himfelf  than 
he  reflected  on  his  family  and  his  country;  and  he 
was  exalted  in  the  opinion  of  the  applauding  mul- 
titudes to  the  fummit  of  hun^n  felicity.  The  poft 
of  honour  in  battle  was  the  reward  of  his  courage, 
alacrity,  and  fkill  in  the  Olympic  contefts.  Their 
fl^equient  eivercifc  in  war  enured  the  Greeks  to  hard- 
ihips  and  fatigue,  and  accuilomed  them  to  thdS^ 
rapid  movements  in  the  field,  which  frequently  de- 
cided the  fate  of  armies,     Thofe  who  fignalifed 

♦  JES^hyhu  Kouriihed  B.  C  4S5.  Herodotus  445.  Thucy- 
dides 426.  Lypas^u,  Xenophon  4Q0.  liocrates  ^77.  De- 
ffioftfeen^s  J50.    ' 

them* 
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thmifelvts  in  tbe  fettles  of.  MarathoD,  Siltmk^  anil 
Pl«t2B^i  had  befbi«  obtained  rewards  at  the  -pubUc 
games.  There  tlie  flame  of  emubtioa  was  kindled,; 
wiaidi  afterwards  biiraed  with  ineaitinguiAable  ar^ 
dour,  whereyer  they  ftimidated  each  other  by  th« 
moA  powei^l  oonfideratkma,  to  %ht  for  the  toxt- 
ples  of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  ^nd 
the  fafety  of  their  wives  and  children*. 

Their  ck)fe  and  firm  phalanx*  formed  of  the  moll 
robufl  and  hardy  youth  in  the  front  ranks^  and  tbe 
moA  fieady  Teteraos  m  the  rear,  was  icaroely  to  be 
pefifted  by  ajiy  fuperiorlty  of  tmdifapiiinsd  numberfi. 
UpuQ  their  heads  they  wore  helmebs  of  ifon,  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  coats  of  mail,  and  pro-, 
te^ed  by  maiffy  bucklers^  their  legs  were  fenced 
with  bradsen  greaves^  and  their  ofienfive  w»paiia 
w^e  two-^dged  fwords,  and  loog  fpears.  Tl^  Per-* 
fiatis  on  the  contrary,  m  comparifon  wkh  the  troops 
of  Greece  fonaaed  only  an  irregular  crowd,  com^p 
pofed  of  vai:ious  natioM  \  Their  weapoos  of  attack 

w»ene 

**  Siidh'fprat  t|ieep&)rtatiqn  wUdh  nefimidcd  thvoiighithelfiadit)|;. 
(qvadron  of  their  fleet  at  the  battle  cf  Salamisi 

Ilait^dify  yviaXKot^f  hw  ri  warftfm  tin, 

eqx»(  n  mfvyowf*  Mkhyli  Perfse,  I.  400. 

•  Travels   of  Anacharfis,   vol.  IL  p,  134.  167,      Mitford'i 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  366.     There  is  a  full  4ni^)etical  enumeratioa. 
of  the  troops  that  followed  Xerxes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pci/ie 
of  dE&hylus.    He  defcribes  what  he  fawj  for  he  ibught  at  Mara- 
thon, 
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wtve  darts,  bows  and  arrows,  then-  kft  hands  fup-^ 
ported  like  targets  of  ofi^,  upoa  thetr  heads  they 
wore  filken  turbans,  and  their  bodies  were  covered 
with  plates  of  thin  metal  But  their  inferiority,^ 
when  compared  with  their  enemies,  was  in  no  i  e-^ 
fpe6l  fo  manifeft,  as  in  the  Want  of  emulation  and 
public  ipirit  Their  minds  were  enervated  by  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  luicury,  and  fettered  by 
the  bondage  of  tyranny.  They  were  infenfible  to 
that  love  of  glory,  and  to  that  pure  and  difinterefted 
fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  fired  the  bread  of  every  ' 
Grecian  foldier,  and  prompted  him  to  feek  the  field  ^ 
of  battle,  as  the  nobleft  Iphere  for  the  exercife  of 
his  talents. 

'*  While  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  recommencing 
their  march  from  Thermopylae,  fome  Arcadians 
were  tempted  by  the  fame  of  the  great  king's 
riches  and  liberality,  to  offer  their  fervices  to  him. 
Herodotus  feems  to  relate  their  flory,  not  more  for/ 
the  purpofes  of  eulogy,  than  of  admonition  to  his 
country.  They  were  introduced,  he  fays,  to  the 
prefence  of  Xerxes,  and  being  afked  what  was 
doing  in  Greece,  they  anfwered  with  great  fimpli- 
city,  that  it  was  the  feafon  of  the  Olympian  games, 
and  that  confequently,  the  Greeks  were  amufing 
themfelves  with  feeing  athletic  exercifes,  and  horfe- 
races.     Being  again  afked  what  was  the  reward  of 

thon^  Salamis,  and  Plataee.     He  reprefents  the  Perfian  arm/' as 
chiefly  confifting  of  cavalry;,  and  armed  in  the  mannet  1  have 

mentioned*  -  '   ' 

y\'   •    .  -^  the 
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the  conquerors  in  thofe  games,  they  anfwered,  an 
olive  garland.  Upon  which,  TritantaBchme%  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  Perfia,  exclaimed — 
O  MardoniuSy  what  a  people  have  you  brought  u» 
to  fight  againft,  who  contend  among  themfelves — 
not  for  riches,  but  for  virtue*  !'* 

*  BAitford*s  Greece^  toL  i.  p«.  394. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER   V, 


The  Hijiory  of  Greece  continued. 


Arts  and  Literature. 

1  HE  fame  fpirit  of  competition  which  roufed  the 
Grecian  cities  to  contend  for  viftory  and  renown, 
excited  them  to  a  rivalry  of  talents*     As  foon  as 
the  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  inroads  of 
barbarians  were  removed,  they  began  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  elegance ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Perfiau 
power,  and^  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  con- 
taining an  intermediate  fpace  of  180  years,  dif- 
played  the  genius  of  Greece  fliining  with  its  brighteft 
Iplendoiir.    The  name  of  the  painter  and  the  fculp- 
tor  was  celebrated  in  feftivals;  their  works  were 
exhibited  at  the  public  games,  and  they  were  re- 
puted to  confer,  by  every  fpecimen  of  their  art,  > 
cHftinguillied   honour  upon*  their  country.     The 
monuments  of  their  talents  refle6led  luftre  upon 
their  charafter,,  and  gave  it  the  Kigheft  refpeftabi- 
lity ;  as  it  was  their  noble  province  to  exprefs  the 
Irkenefs  of  heroes,  and  to  embody  the  perfeftions 

_    ^  of 
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oC  the*  gods'.     To  .be  publicly  diftmguiihed  with 
higher  honours  than  his  conipetitQrs,  was  tba  great , 
ol^6l  of  the  artift,  and  his  unremitting  and  ardent 
cfibrts  to  excel  them,  gave  to  his  works  that  grace, 
beauty,  and  fpirit,  that  exquifite  expreflipn  of.paf-, 
i&WSf  and  appropriate  dignity  of  charader,  which 
mark  the  Veuus  de  Medio,  the  i^pqllo  j^elvulere^ 
and  tlie  Laocoou.     And  if  the  opinion  of  ibme 
modern  conooiffeurs  be  well  founded,  that  thefe 
admirable  ilatues  are^  4be.«produ6lions    of   i/fttr  ^ 
artifts,  what  muft  we  conclude  the  originaU pf^ijdfh  , 
mafierly  copies  to  have  been  ?  Certainly  fuch  as  to 
raife  our  ideas  to  the  higheft  pitch  qf  attainable 
perfedion.  .     »  .      -   t ' 

The  arts  called  forth  by  the  moll  lifV^ly^jrniigqsi. . 
the;  great  events  and  cham£ters  of  hi|iery.  v  Evary. 
public  edifice  in  Athens  was  filled  with  the  ftatues 
of  warrioi^s,  magiftrates,    legiflatbrs,   phtk^bphers 

»  For  tlje  eauft«  of  the  fuperiorky  pf  the  Greek  artiils,  iee 
WJcike,lm«m'«  eleg»nt  and  plc^fing  wprkj  t^m.  i|.  pSi,  &c?, 
A  k^iwififl  <;l^pter.  pn  the  Ori^U),  Progrefs,  ^j^  DeqliijQ  of  ^jfX9 , . 
in  preece^  nwy  bQ  fpund  in  torn.. i.  p.  37.  tpm.  ii.  c.  i.  For.  a 
beautiful  defcription  of  the  Veous  de  Medici  fee  S.pence'jiJPoW^ 
metis,  p.  66»  Winklemtnn,  tom^  ii.  p.  75, — the  Apolte  Belvi- 
dere,  Spence,  p.  S5«  Winklemann*  tom.  iij.  p.  i.95,-T-^thie  I^o». 
cQon^  torn.  i.  p«  6S^         .  .    ;      .  / 

;  **  The  paoA  &n?PWs  tffogr^phum  or.cop^^  qi  pyr  A%y  \%  thp  V^W^ 
d^  MedicU    ,The,atxit\;i4c  of  this  flatue^.  like  the  wofks  of  Poiy- 
€le(us,  proves  it  xo  be  a  copy  of  the  Venus  of  Gnidus,  and  the   . 
infcriptifm  tt  bears  is  regarded  by  Mf«  Marietti  |is  another, ibr- 

g«y.-  «p«w,  v^  ii-  p-'jo,  -;  ;^  ■"  ■  ;.  ',j,i^,j^ 
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kwi  oratdTS.  In  one  fdace  flood  Miltiadeiy  fnmmng 
deAru^on  on  Perfia;  in  another,  the  placid  So^  . 
cfAts,  the  thoughtful  Solon,  and  the  empaffioned 
Dembilhenes.  Every  ftreet  prelented  an  Athenian 
with  foine  ftriking  example  of  valour,.  viiBoni,  or 
patriotifm.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  be  fait 
fome  monument  raifed  to  perpetuate  the  renown  of 
his  anceftors ;  and  the  precious  tribute  of  the  arts^ 
fo  liberally  paid  to  all  perfons  of  genius,  courage, 
and  virtue,  gave  the  keeneft  excitement  to  the  dis- 
play of  every  fpecies  of  excellence  \ 

•    ITius  is  difplayed  to  our  view  a  profpefl;  nioft  de- 
Tightful  to  every  cultivated  mind ;  for  we  behold  - 
Greece  in  her  mod  flourifbing  date,  adorned  by 
literature,  arts,  andfciences.     The  nature  of  this 
country  was  congenial  with  the  temper  of  its  inhair 

^  Winkkxnann  dillinguifties  the  Hytes  of  ancient  art*  One 
fpecies  he  calls  the  hi^h  ftyle^  for  which  the  works  of  Phidias, 
Polydettts,  and  Myron  were  celebrated.  Their  principal  objeA 
was  to  conAine  beauty  with  fublimity.  Their  figures  dtfcovere4 
a  certain  hardnefs  of  execotion^  when  compared  with  the  flowing 
€ontotkr«  and  elegant  forms  of  their  fucceflbrs.  A  fpecimen  of  this 
high  ftyle  is  the  Pallas  of  the  Villa  Albani,  and  the  Niobe  and 
her  daughters  of  the  Villa  de  Medici.  Another  fpecies  is  the* 
fime  Jfyle^  diftinguilhed  from  the  former  by  grace.  It  commenced 
^th  Praxiteles,  and  gained  its  height  under  Lyfippos  and  Apelleij 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  this  fpecies  are  the 
,Z^hyr«  expielEve  of  tranquil  joy,  in  the  afl  of  gently  waving 
his  wings :  the  Leucothoe  of  the'  Capitol,  and  the  heads  upon  the 
medals  of  tke  ifle  of  Naxos.  Other  ex2<mples  are,  a  Mufe  largl^r 
than  HA^  in  the  Birberini  Palace,  and  another  Mule  in  t)ie  Po^'s 
G«iAtt  «i  tbeQui«nal  Hill.  Winkdmanft,'^Art.  d^Amtiquk.  ' 
toro.  ti.  p.  11^ 

VOX-  ju  r  bitints, 
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litants^  aad  their  eyes  were  fttiHliari£bd  to  cdpid 
fireams,  craggy  mouotains,  yenemble  foreft^  and 
fisitile  vales«  Romantic  ob)e&s,  prefented  to  them 
ciniall  (ndcSf  waked  the  enthufia&i  6f  the  mind^  .and 
efaarmed  the  imagination..  Greece,  indeed^  exhi^^ 
bited  a  moft  extraordinary  fcene;  £or  at  a  period, 
when  ail  furrounding  nations  were  obfcuned  by  in* 
telie6hial  darknefs,  and  were  barbarous  and  unpo* 
liihed,  her  Tons  unfolded  the  full  powers  of  their 
tranfcendent  genius.  The  a^ve  intelleA,  not 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  refinement^  nor  dif^ 
traded  by  a  multiplicity  of  objefts,  exerted  itfcif 
with  ardour,  followed  up  many  of  its  in veotions 
with  perfeverance,  and  feared  to  the  moA  afionifli*- 
ing  heights  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  fubUme.  Ta 
other  countries  they  were  doubtlels  indebted  £ir 
ibme  rude  and  imperfe£i  eilays  of  art,  fcienc^,  and 
philofophy ;  but  it  was  their  peculiar  glory  to  ihape 
them  into  beauty,  and  methodife  th^m  into  fyilem* 

Homer,  the  great  Father  of  Epic  fong,  firft  in- 
voked the  mufes,  charmed  the  ear  with  the  match- 
lefs  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  prefented  in  hi». 
incomparable  works  the  moft  ftriking  piftures  of 
ancient  manners,  the  niceft  difcriminations  of  cha^ 
paiAeVy  and  the  moft  beautiful  profpe£ls  of  nature  ^ ; 
To  the  invention  of  a  poet,  he  unites  the  feding» 
of  a  pl^jlanthropift.  He  celebrates  the  arts  which 
fuftain  and  adorn  human  life,  and  breathes  the  moft 

^*  B.  C.  907.  For  a  glowing  paflage  on  the  genius  of  Homer^ 
tfi'e  foQrce  of  the  beauties  of  the  tf agedy^,  puinting,  eloquence,  aadL 
fetilptuFe  of  Greece,  fe«  Anacharfis,  voJ.  i.  p»  rojr        ^'      .      - 

fi  .  lively 
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Uvefy  ieittitnetite  of  piety,  patriotifniy  and  tonki 
aifibftioh.  As  be  defcribes  thofe  nriferies  df  trtdik 
Kviiich  •  fpritig  from  diflionour,  difcord^  and  wat^' 
ihete  h  an  air  of  deep  foletnnily  diffafed  oirer  his- 
|Ki6ms ;  and  in  this  refped,  as  wdl  as  in  his  pic^ 
ture  of  prii)[i6val  manners,  there  is  a  clofe  affinity 
to  the  bopks  of  the  Otd  Teftament  His  genius^ 
like  the  Jopiter  be  defcribes,  is  fupreme  in  majeflly^ 
when  compared  vrith  that  of  all  other  poets,  aftd  is 
never  exerted  iti  a  manner  which  harmoniies  fo^ 
peifeAly  with  its  powers,  as  when  he  foars  to  th^ 
fuUime.  Among  the  numerous^  oircumrftances  which 
maybe  related  to  his  praife,  it  is  furely  not  the 
leaft  e^straordinary,  that  the  beauty  and  contrivamie' 
of  his  ^bles,  the  harmohy  of  his  numbers,  and  the 
varidos  exertions  of  his  genius,  elevated  at  once  by 
(memghty  effort  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry  to  fu<^ 
a  picch  of  perfection,  that  almoft  all  the  merit  Of 
fucceeding  poets  has  confifted  in  followitig,  without 
be  able  to  overtake  him. 

The  tragic  mufe  gradually  improved  her  charms^ 
gained  the  fuH  dignity  of  her  charafter,  and  fpoke 
the  genuine  language  of  the  paffions.  She  ani** 
mated  the  Greeks  wil:h  that  original  fpirit  of  dra- 
matic excellence,  which  the  Romans,  however  fond 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  found  to  be  unattainable. 

She  firft  enlivened  the  fcenes  of  jaEscHYiffs  with 
wild  fublimity  ^  gave  beauty  and  grace  to  ,the 
polifhed  and  energetic  Sofhocz.£s,  and  taught 
EuBiPiDEs,   to  breathe  his  pathetic  and  moral 

^  B.C.  485. 

Y  2  grains. 
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iraks*.  CamecfyamufedtheAtJ^enkiiaJti  itsixf^er 
flst&mth  ihe  coarfe.licentlDufae&  and  blpad  hKArnoui^ 
of  Abi&tophaines,  vad  in  its. more  pleafiilg and  elc^ 
gantgarb,  charmM  them  vrith.tbe.cfaafte  f^nCiaiemir 
and  diverfi6ed  characters  <^  Menakper^  ;  To  tbis 
admired  writer^  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  new  of^ 
qiedy.^are  aferibedno  lefi  than  10^  playSfi  Only  the 
titles  of  7di  and  fomelBiort  fragments,  have  efcaped 
the  ravages  of  tiitie^  The  ftile  o£thefe  i^reciouis  rer 
licka  ia  pure  and  elegant,  aad  the  twn  of  thought^^jia 
ibious  and  fev^e.  Of  thie  viva^ty  of.  his^  >comiQ 
powers,  tlie  artifice  of  his  plots,  or  the  es^cell^nce  of 
bis  chai*a6lers,  we  can  form  no  jufter  idea  iMn  frooi 
tiie  imitations  of  Terence^  Soeh  wsiijt^e  high  dii|||i;h^, 
iian  in  which  Quintilian  held  his  productions,  8^,t|> 
aifert,  that  he  eiieemed  them  fulicient  to  %m  tb^ 
character  of  an,  orator,  and  that  Mfina0der>had 
telipfed  all  other  G<M»ic  writers  by. the  da^dipg 
fplendour  of  his  genius*. 

*  B.C.  435.  ^«.C.  320- 

f  Quint,  lib.  X.   c.  !•     No  compliment  kas  ever  been  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Menander  more  poetical  than  that  which  is  don- 
Uined  iojche  following  beautiful  lines  by  Tanaqml  Faber : 
'   _  y   \^  Sacrum  Menindri  pedhis 

Aura  jam  reliqu^rat^ 
Vagulaque  anknula 
£ly(ia^  penetr&rat  oras ; 
Turn  dolore  percits 
Virginiafque :  , 

A       .  r  V  Su^ufie  lachrymis  genas. 
Hue  &  iUuc  curfitarunt 
• ;.  Perque  lugos,  petque  ippQ(«  f^' 

Peique  >vallia0i  &a^ .    -    -« 
^A!.  .;       %..„.  CilrfttaruJat  Gratia?,    . 
./^  Quaerentea  fi^i 

Quels  nova  fedibus  * 

'    '       f  Templa  ponere  poffint. 
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^  Oftliefuttittie%htsofI*iw»AR,  t^^ 
iMrd  of  Hidbesj  wean  ottJyjtidgtt'  by  his  leim^ 
fiiairiitig  Odes,  which' are  faid  to  be  ikr  inferior  tn^ 
hSSi  Hymn&  unfortunately  loft/  He  celebrates  ^tu& 
viftors  in  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  paiticularly 
Micr6^  of  Syracuie  and  Therbtt^^f  Agrigentum,  and 
rthearfts  the  praifes  of  the  cities  fvom.  whence  this^ 
^plung:  His  df6)im  is  ftrong,  his  images  boI(^' 
lr!tri6>tts,  'and  vivid,'  his  tfaniitions  rapid,  aftd  faisr 
ilmrib^rs  irnegular:  Modern  imitations  of  his  mann 
neri  except  a  few*  by  Horace,  Dryden,  and  Oray^ 
are  ^(^  and  fpirhlefi;  and  are  no  more,  to  bef 
c^ompared  to  his  gmndeur  of  thoisght,  and  tmly 
pdeli^al  fire,  than  pi6hrres  of  the  d-iiptton  of  iEtoii^ 
whidi'is  afaTOurite  fikbje£i  of  bis  defcription^  are 
t6tlii)V€ti^appea9ance  oftliait  inountain.  ~:.  .       r..^ 

'*  Fordifrom  whole  nitroiB  cafenis  ifluinj;  rife 
t^  Piire  liqoid '^nntaiitf  of  tetnpeftttOQflr  fire. 

And  veil  in  mddy  mifts  the noon^da^r  &ies;    ^ 

While  wrapt  in  (inoke  the  eddying  flames  afpire, 
'   Or  gleaming  throdgh  the  night  with  hideoife  rOar^ 

Far  o'er  the  reddening  main  huge  rocky  fragments  pour  V* 

At  ^miiefa  later  period,  Theo^bitus  defcribed 
the  rural  manners,  and  romantic  fcenes,  of  Sicily^ 

H  Weft'^  Pindar. 
E«  fM9C«»  «r«y«i*  iroloifMi- 

Find,  ni^M  «  Heyne^  p.  t^8^ 
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10  hifl  PaftojralS)  which,  like  the  roies  gtiHering: 
with  the  dtfw  drops  of  the  morniog^  are  frefli  flrom 
the  hand  of  nature^  and  ever  attract  us  with  the 
charms  of  arigmtlity^ 

Among  the  variona  branches  of  compofition,  an. 
early  attention  was  paid  to  hiftory.  HEaoDOTVs 
recorded  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as 
fonje  of  the  moft  glorious,  proofs  of  Grecian  valour,, 
in  an  eafy  and  unaffed;e4  narrative ' ;  and  a  mode) 
CKf  authentic  and  accurate  detailwas  giyen  to  man- 
kind by  the  grave  and  impartial  TaucYWapiss* 
Through  his  obfcurity  a  certain  brigbtnds  feme* 
times  appears,  which  like  the  iaftcs  of  lightning 
in  a  dark  night,  breaks  forth,  and  das^les  hjis  readers^ 
the  divine  Socrates  aUuited.  his  countrymen  to  vir^ 

^  For  a  general  accpu|it  of  the  Onds,  hiftoridnf,  fec.RpUin's 
Arts  and  Sciences,  vol^  iii«  p^  jo« 

^  Monboddoj  ii)  Vol.  iv«.b.  ii,  c.  lo.  of  )u&  Qrigi;^  and  ^rq^pefs 
of  Language^  has  given  a  very  excellent  account  of.  the  ^ylc^ 
hiftorjr^  and  chara((^r  of  Herodptus,  See  Hkewife  Warton  on 
Pope,  vol.  ii,  p.  385.  and  Athenian  Letters,  vol,  i.  p.  ijr. 
Herodotus  feems  tkt  prefect  to  be  agiun  vffing  tntot  credit^  and 
i^QTedng  frQ0  the  charge  broiight  againft  hi^n^  bj:Ri|:2|afdftHi4 
Sir  W,  Jones,  and  Hume^  The  truth  of  many  of  his  defcriptions 
is  confirmed  by  recept  obfervations.  When  Vplney  treats  of  the 
pyramids,  which,  including  the  three  large  ones,  amount  to  thirty 
or  forty,  at  the  didance  of  only  four  leagues  from  Cairo,  the 
dimenfions  of  not  one  of  which  have  been  apcurately  taken,  though 
the  ftrudtures  are  now  2647  years  old>  h^eftabUih^s  the  opinion 
of>  their  having  been  fepulehfa)  iponuiB^t^ )  ap4  vindicates  the 
teftimony-of  tJHerodotus  againft  the  fcepticifm  of  the  nipdenis, 
who  try  every  thing  by  the  tafte  anjJ  idea»  o#  their  contempo. 
raries.* 

tue 
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tae  by  tine  charms  of  famitiar  cooivafaticm,  9Xt^: 
brou^t  the  uioft  iifefiil  kind  of  ^o^yledge  frQ^i;, 
theichools  of  pfaUofophy  to  reform  the  loaatiers  of^ 
his  countrjraen.     His  labours  tp  turn  their  atteor 
tion-  froQi.abfirufe  and  frivolous  fpeculations  to  the 
ameifedmoiit  of  theiTx  condud/  form  acuKious  epoch  . 
in  the-  hifiory  of  the.  bumaia  mind\    To  two  of ^ 
bis  moft  en%hteiied  difc^los  we  arc  indebted  for. 
the  tntferefiing  detail. of  his  conversations,  fenti- 
imeat^  9md.  ^  adliona.    . .  Their  nefpe6tive  defences . 
or.apologies^  fupport  the  dignity  of  their  iujured, 
mailer's  cbara6i£ri  are  i};rQDgly  marked  by  the  pecu**  > 
liar  dHpofitiioa  of .  tl^e  writers^  and  coiMide  in  the^< 
pnfup^ltopics  of  vindicatiozt.   Flaxo,  whauicitcd, 
the.fapcy.of  the  poet  widt  the  wifdom  of  the  mor 
T9B&  MxA  the  fubtlety  of  thie  metaphyfician^  adorned 
the  ie^foos  oTphibibphy  with  the  luxuriant  flowets 
of  faocyy  and  applied  his  ,aodeat  and  decsp  fpcc«la- 
tions  to.  trace  the  great  author  of  tfae'Unnrecfii^ 
through  the  difplay  of  his  works,  and  to  prove  the 
immortal  nature  of  the  ibul*.     Xenobhoii:  die 
feholar,   the.  warrior,   and  the  fage»  among  other 
excetteBt  pi odu&ions,  recorded  the  retreat  of  himr 
felf  aoid  his  brave  conntcymes^  througsh  hofis  of 
Imrbafous  foes,  in  a  eircumilantial  and  animated, 
narrative ;  and,  combining  the  beauties  of  fiftion 
with  the  traditions  of  hifiory,  portrayed  in  the  elder 

k  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  pbibfophy  of  Socrates  fee 
Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrar,  part  ii.  p.  46.  Gyite«|,  v^oL  Lt 
p.  476,  and  vol.  ii.  p,94.  '  B»Q«  4^00. 

T  4  Cyrus 
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Cym9  Akt  obftri6ter  of  an  aoion^riiajdedteMiaBeb: 
iUl  hi»  vorkfi  are  i&tafpesi^A  ivith  tbe^nofbieB^ 
ringing  fefttipieuts  -of  marality,  ^cd  cbtfiitivhb  the 
m^etileh  grace  of  gienuine  •  ftmpUfdty  *.  Aris^ 
gff>TiM^  the  moft  emiimlt  icfaol»^  of  Plato,  did  not 
4mibnt9c(:the  fiil»rniieic)|iink>fisof  his  gcesbimaAer 
if^n  jAif'nt  fttbjeAs,  nor  copf  his  floridv  {}yle  <<^* 
>frjitiiig  %i:  His  yariiMis  works,  ase  remarkal^te:  6}r 
^/impliGity  aod  ^  i^vcnty  of  cosipofiitioii.  Aatl«^ 
TiiUiiv^  and  pn^fouod  in  all  his  opinions^  Im^  owiial 
hlP^^aQdirfatJgable  reteafchea  not  only  into  natarah, 
ll^iiti^ltl,  and  mpral-  fi|b)eds»  but  invoftigatcd  tte 
ffks^ighsA  ^  elegit  Jiteratare,  and  .^  applied  fhk 
ji^gmpnt  to  i^he  eritical  maminatidtt  ofdKsvam^u^ 
branches  of  poetry  and^  eloqneitoB;  A^  a  lag;idaii 
hejeiga^dwith  defpotie iWiau^  over  :the  £c^bo9A»i^ 
J^uropi9  fpr.  mwf  ages^  but .  by  a  reirokitieiiy  cmh 
mon  t9  humaa  .oIuqiqus^  many  ^f  his  worfcv  m 
th^'pcdenttiaies,  ve  more  adminxl  tkoi  ihaiied;;-' 

;.The  Jihejrty  of  Greece  gave  free  fcope  to:  die 
efforts  <^  public  fpeakers.  The  Atheniauis  wefe 
gratified  >tith  lift^ning  to  the  fpeeches  jof -tiie  artfdl 
XyfiAs^thehoUl  I>^mades»  thepolkeandempaffiotaed 
Hyperides^  the  fevere  Lycuigus^  and  thediifye^dd 

.  ^  T^^  Pf*5?rn  of 4)crfcft  jSrojUcity ;  ^yerjr  where  {apofh,  JM?- 
nionious,  aiiii  pure;  deolinirig  the  figurative^  diq  marvelloiQ^  and 
themyftic:  rfcendin^  but  rarely  into  the  fublime ;  noi"  thenfo 
nhdk  trufting  to  the  colours  of  ftyle,  as  to  the  inlrinfic  dignity  of 
the  fentiment  itfelf.  Harris's  Her,  p»  423.  -  "  ^  >  '  " 
•.Anftodci:»;a  345.  .  .  :       '   . 

- ;  ^  ',  -  v      t  . .  -^  .        learned 
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roe  wi^T0nT  oi^  oRESci.  m^ 

Ittaiiiflddf IHMwcwf  1  Biirt;  the  {ttlm  of  ekiqiftiMe,'1ifi^ 
cimtimdettfbr  l3P)ri)is  cbuntrymM^^  isjuiUy  sfflgiied 
tojthe  celebrated  antfaor  of  the  PhilipiMCi/  '^V-im 
«Q[d  5B3ajefti0etM*g!f  is^the  ch€ira6lerifttc  o£  tberlbo** 
timdnts  and  langai^'oCD&uoiTHBiiQ'EsV  H^  wan 
tiMk  fiarhns  jund  too  dig&i^  to  3im  at^thr  drfttP- 
iheiits  of.  %le^ :  exdspt  fach  to  y/iere :  ttfftaly^'^Mid 
appropmte;  fae^wiscloo  afdeiit  to  "be  diffufe^  atid 
loo  eager  im4£titm  to  "wiifit  bis  time  Ufjion  tb€  di#-* 
ctth»iis.«t»>:of: miid  }>etluafion.    'It wd^liii^  ^realt 
,^eS;/to.altomfli  bjr  iiiiescpe^ted  flaihei  dr thought^ 
tO/ ttfmfjF. by  liml^  images  of  dangler;  atd  to^^onV 
mnoshj  the  moft.  impr^vet  Had  m^  d^^tiirfi^e 
4i^gitinents*>w  While  he  nxded  his  Itothftilaiidi^Mfcr 
ieKa^nAtiqg:.cou0tTyaieii  tfr  the^ifc  <the  ^d^kilee^ 
dnd  rcT^ge.the.^aggreflSom^of  Philip  of 'M^c^oti, 
iriiO  ^laai  bothra  ci^afty  imd  -powcrfol  eaeit»f;''hk 
lOraittona  equally  proved  the-degto^raoy  ^'  their 
lawafm^  a»d  the  M^mty^  ^  <  hi»  b\rn  gck^fis. 
And  what  muft  have  been  the  comraanding  power 
<Qf  hb  ietiocryi  to  vht^h  eireti  iEfchittes,  h'^  great 
aBd  able  rivals  according  to^  his^-  Wn:  candid  ad^ 
jlkmwtedgment,  coutd  not  do  jafticeJ'  Tbe^enfergy 
)Qf^i$  manner,  the  modulation  of  his  voice,  ind'd!^- 
^i^Aif  his  a£lion«  eorrefponded  with  the  jbrce.  and 
the  compafs  of  his  reafoning,  and  combined  to  forai 
"tbe'i^ftterr,  to  whom  is  defervetlly  affigned  the  fore- 
maft  place  iri  the  records  of  eloquence '. 

::V:.:.-v.   •  ,-•  ■'■■'^ 

^  pemofthenes,  R.C,  339,  '     ^    ... 

P  "  I1ie  R^oman  orator  it  too  florid  and  riietidricd,  his  Hgfares 
lire  top  "ftriking  and  palpable,  the  divifions  of  his  difconrfe  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  ^e  rules  of  the  fchools.  The  manner  of 
'  Dcmoftheuea 
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To  the  Greeksi  we  oiwe  the  improvmneat,  if  aot 
the  invention  of  gframmar,  logic,  criticifm^  meta* 
phjdcs,  mufic,  geometty,  medicine,  atidailronohij; 
and  many  of  tlie  tenns  peculiar  to  each  of  thefe^ 
arts  and  fciences,  cltarl^pomt  outthe  country  iVomr 
which  we  have  derived  them.,  The  vefined  inven^^ 
tio«  of  boilders  embeliiihed  their  cities  with  tfaofe 
regular,  weU-proportioned,  and  :ekeignt .  fpecitnmis 
of  architeftorc,  whidi  drfpfayed  the  various  toims 
of  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  tlie  Corinthkn  ordei^s. 
ikthens  was  filled  with  temples,  theatres,  poi^tico8,«and 
yeftibutes,  of  matchlefs^  fytmnetry  ^aad  grandeur  ; 
a/nd  the  pencils  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhafii»,  ^.and  Pol)fg^ 
Botns,  and  the  chifeis  of  AlcamencSi  Phideas,  and 
Polycletus,  decorated  them  with  the  niqftbeautifii) 
piAures,  bufts,  and  fiatues.  The  rdigi^m  of  the 
Gieete  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  exertions 
of  arttfts,  and  their  ^facrifices,  aifemblies,  and  pro- 
ceffions,  were  equally  well  adapted  to  painting, 
bas-relief,  and  fculpture.  Thefe  artifis  animated 
the  Parian  marble,  and  gave  life  and  paflioa  to  the 

Demofthenes  is  more  chafte  tban  that  of  Cicero.  Could  it  be 
copied,  its  fucqefs  would  be  infallible  over  a  modern  alTembljf, 
It  is  rapid  harmony  exaftly  adjufted  to  the  fenfe:  it  is  vehement 
reafoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art :  it  is  difdain,  bold, 
ncfs,  apger,  and  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued'  ftream  of  argu« 
iittQt :  and  of  all  human  produdlions,  the  orations  of  Demofthenes 
prefent  to  us  the  models,  whic^h  approach-  the  neareft  to  perfec-. 
tion."  Hume's  Eflfays,  vol,  i.  p.  109.  Travels  of  Anacharfis, 
vol.  ii.  p,  116.  The  charaAer  of  his  genius,  vol.  v.  p.  184. 
Leland's  Preface  to  his  Tranflation.  of  Demofthenes,  ift,  id, 
5d,  and  4th  Philippic,  and  ift,  2d,  and  jd,  01ynthia€  Ora- 
tions. 

-        ,  •  glowing 
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glowhjg  canvafs.  The  continual  view  of  the  hutnan 
body  in  the  baths,  and  at  the  public  games»  farni- 
liarifed  the  artifts  to  the  contemplation  of  forms 
the  mod  elegant,  and  attitudes  the  mod  graceful 
They  copied  the  faii^ft  appearances  of  nature,  and 
by  combining  the  fcattered  beauties  of  various  per- 
fons  in  one  fiilge6|,  gave  no  very  ina^ijquate  r^pre- 
iS^ntation  of  that  ideal  ^^cellencC)  which  SUed  theii? 
^wing  imaginations.     Theirs  likewife  was  thatv 
exqtti£ile  judgment,  the  companioa  of  genius^  which 
infiantly  fetching  from  art  or  nature  whatever  wa9, 
excelk^t^t,  gave  to  their  works  an  irreiKlible  charm.  ^ 
Such  indeed  was  the  diffufion  of  tafle,  that  evea. 
the  common  people,  by  confiamtly  furveying  the: 
fineit  fpiecimens  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and 
heaaricigthe  moil  finifbed  co^ipoiitions  recited  in^ 
the  thcajbres,  and  public  alTemblies,  became  qualir 
ficxl  to  appreciate,  with  corre£);  judgment,  the  va^** 
rims  pro^Ui^ns  of  their  couutrymeq^ 


CHAPTER 
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.      .  CHAPTER  VI. 

y  .  The  Sul^tB  contifmed. 

AFTERfuch  a  digrefficm  as  tfaef<n*^oing^  wbieb, 
kmay  be prefumfed,  can  require  no  apdogy,  as  the 
iftfi  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  TuerWiaB 
glory^  are  the  fubjeSs  of  it;  ire  unite  the  brofcen 
Avead  of  hiftory  by  remarking,  that  thfe  memorable 
yat  of 'Peloponnerus  derived  its  origin  from  the 
ambition*  of  the  Athenians,  who  verfe  defih>iis  <tf 
bomMng  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  making  theijr 
c^rn  city  the  centre  of  Grecian  dominion *.  A« 
the  Athenkns  poflfefled  Only  a  territory  of  86  fcfim^ 
liagues^  while  that  of  the  Spartans  confined <)f2iO^ 
th^  were  compelled  to  make  the  moft  vigorous 
exertions,  todounterbalance,  by  every  mcan^  the 
iuperior  refources-  of  their  rivals.  To  the  difgrace 
©f  a  people  fo  refined  and  civilized,  this  war  was 
cari'i^cl  on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  Barbarians,  and 
£j:e|ented  a  wide  fcene  of  calamity  and  diftrefs^  of 
cal^  and  civil  difcord,  of  mifcondudi  and  cruelty. 
Atliefis  was  defolated  by  sl  peftilential  fever,  far 
mote  tleftruflive  than  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  yet 
it  tended  not  to  fix  the  volatile  temper  of  her  citi- 
zens upon  any  meafures  of  peace  \  The  capricious 
A    .  Alcibiades 

^*c  *.''-'•■'    -        ■     ■'  ■  •  ■       '     - 

*  B.C.  431,  .  . 

*  Dc  Pauw,  vol.  i.  p.  ,1 1 5*     Thocydidcs,  lib.  ii.  chap,  ^f,  48, 
ice.    Edit.  Biponu  torn.  ii.  p.  71. 

V*'  icxhii 
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Aldbtades  held  forth  the  pofleffion  of  Sicily  as  a 
defirable  objed;  of  conqaeft.  To  achieve  this  enter- 
prife,  the  roofl  fplendid  and  powerful  fleet  that  ever 
left  the  harbour  of  Athens,  failed  for  the  bay  of 
Syracufe  under  his  command  *.  Becoming  a  prey 
to  the  intrigues  of  fa£lion,  he  abandoned  the  expe- 
dition, and  by  flight  ihunned  the  fate  to  which  he 
nus  ientenced.  By  his  advice  the  S^rtansrrein'^ 
forced  the  Syractifiaiis»  and  the  florm  of  their  united 
Tengeance  fell  upon  the  Athenians;  not  a  (kiglff 
fliip  returned  home,  and  a  few  only  of  die  greait 
numbers,  wiio  ccmippfed  their  army  and: navjv 
efcaped  death  or  captivity.  For  a  ftrikiog^  detaai 
of  thqfe  events^  we  anc  indebted  to  Tbuoy^itdea/ 
who,  holding  the  rank  of  a  commander  ;m  tha 
early  part  of  thewar>  was  himfelf  an  eye^witn/efsiol 
many  of  die  trau<k&ions  which  he  has  rdia1»li 
To  his  n^vous  defcrtpftion  of  fo6^  he  haaiMded 
what  may  be  efteemed  no  imperfed  fpc(;imG9^»f 

-•--;•  .      '         .  *         .  .^    .    ,        Nrpi^ 

<^  ThU  difeafe  affiifted  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  pf  /u«f| 
tner.  It  is  confidered  by  Haller^  and  other  ipodern  |)hyfician8,  - 
as  nothing  more  than  a  contagious  fever..  To  feek  in  Ethiopia 
Ihc  origin  of  a  diforder,  fo  evidently  arifing  from  mahitutk^yf 
men  healped  and  preyed  together,'  would  be  abfUrd  *  tfpWiillJ^iUI 
ininflmancftdid  nm  extend  begrom)  the  Vislls  of  Mifps,:^mk^yir$^ 
iot^fv  iuikn^4  in  every  other  part  of  Greece."  '  Of  ff^ 

VqL,I»  p*  111.  ,    •  .     • 

The  poets  h^yt  ftiewn  their  approbation  of  this  affe^ing 
furcount  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  by  adopting  many  of  its  imager 
!nt<^'fimnar  defcriptioBs,  Lucretius,  book  vi,  ver.  ii  36,  ^c. 
yirgil  in  the  third  Georgic,  ver,  478,  and  ^neid  iii,  vervUTi 
dnd  Ovid  and  Statins  have  all  followed  Thucydides.     ^   ^   '*^ 

♦  Thucydidei,  life.vi.  durp.19,  tbi  Z4i  ^      -   '*  ^    ^' '  '  ^ 

.^  ,  4  the 
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the  abilities  displayed  by  the  greateft  orato»  df 
liis  time,  and  particularly  by  Pericles,  when  he 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration  upon  the  Ibl^- 
diers  who  had  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  their 
country*. 

The  irrefiftible  force  of  thunder,  and  the  vivid 
flaflies  of  lightning,  were  the  figurative  alluiions 
ttfed  to  convey  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  Peiicles* 
His  talents  raifed  him  to  the  fole  adminiftration 
of  pubic  affairs,  and  he  guided  at  his  fovereign 
dt^o&I  a  capricious  populace  for  fifteen  years  ^. 
To  the  people  he  looked  for  diftindions  and  ho- 
nours, and  to  them  be  facrificed  the  principles  of 
>the  ancient  conftitution.  The  engine  of  his  po^* 
pularity  was  corruption.  With  the  public  money, 
originally  defined  for  the  defence  of  Attica  in  cafe 
of  invafion,  he  rewarded  his  countrymen  for  at- 
tending the  public  aflemblies,  and  enabled  every 
one  of  them,  by  the  fan6lion  of  an  exprefs  latv^, 
to  receive  a  gratuity  for  reforting  to  their  favourite 
diverfions  of  the  theatre.  His  fame  would  reft 
UpCHi  a  very  weak  foundation,  if  it  was  only  fup- 
ported  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  adminiflration,  in 
bending  the  inclinations  of  his  citizens  to  his  own 
political  plans,  and  facrificitig  their  independence 
to  his  ambition. 

> 
But  fortunately  for  his  reputation  he  has  the  tef- 

timony  of  the  moil  unbiaiTed  men  in  his  favour ; 

*  Thucydidtt,  ^* '^  c^iz.  lib.  ii«>  c«  .35* 

'    ■  «  B.C.'43o.  ""''^    ^   ^' ^ 

for, 
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f«r,  from  the  high  encomium  of  Soerajtes,  thaaiiQC^^ 
dotes  of  Plutarch^  aad  the  candkl  aiul  boaouraUe. 
teftimonr^  of  Thucydidesi  who  was  baniihed  athb^ 
iciftigatioQy  we  may  juftly  conclude  tifxt  be  was  the 
patron  of  the  arts ;  that  as  a  public  fpeaker  he  was 
mod  eloquent ;  that .  as  a  ftatefman,  his  abilities 
were  coafiunmate;  and  that  in  the  midft  of  the. 
cruelty  and  venality  of  his  countrymen,  he  difdainedi 
the  aoqufition  of  wealth,  and  abhorred  the  practice; 
ofifevenge. 

Tw€ftty-fevw  years  put  a  period  to  the  war  of 
P§l9pomaefu^,  and  extinguiihed  the  glory  of  tbei 
Athenri9.ns«  The  burnit\g  of  their  fleet,  and  the 
deiDcdition  of  thofe  walls  of  the  city,  the  expen$:;f. 
of  wbiph  bad  been  defrayed  by  the  l^oils  and:  trea* 
fares  of/  the  Perfians^  attqfted  the  triun)ph  of  Ly« 
fander,  the  ambitious,  but  uncprrupt  general  of  th^ 
Spartan^.  Thrafybulus,  with  a  fmall  baud  of  frieiKkyt 
eiBTe^ed  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants^  a^d 
received  An  olive  crown  as  the  fole  reward  of  thi^ 
heroic  a&ion.  Cimon  vindicated  the  honour,  pf  hi^ 
difgraced  countiryy  stnd,  after  a  fignal  defeat  of  th^ 
Lacedemonian  navy,  re-eilabli(hed  its  ancientgpK 
vernment  White  Athens  w^  again  rifing  to  glory 
and  diilin6lion>  the  Thebans,  under  the  conduit  of 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  whofe  fecial  virtues 
and  military  talents  did  equal  honour  to  their  illuf- 
trious  charafters,  checked  the  power  of  Sparta; 
and  the  battle  of  Leu6tra  rewarded  their  valour: 
with  complete  fuccefe.  But  the  fun  of  Theban 
greatnefs  fet  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  whefre  Epa- 
minondas 
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mmoncbs  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory '.  Nor 
did  Athens  long  enjoy  the  revival  of  her  power ;  k 
for  Philip  of  Macedon,  equally  diftinguiflied  by  the 
profligacy  of  h»  condud;)  and  the  greatneis  of  hi$^ 
ambition,  obtained  the  foverdgnty  of  Greece,  no 
left  by  intrigues  and  corruption,  than  by  his  proweft 
in  the  field.  The  vi6lory  of  Chasronea  extinguifhed 
tile  independence  of  the  Grecian  dates,  and  the 
fiicceeding  events  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liext 
empire  ^  * 

Hie  mod  remarkable  changes  by  flow  degrees 
took  place  in  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  and^ 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introdudion  of  the  Mace^ 
donian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  power.  When,* 
as  Xenophon  remarked,  it  was  cufiomary  to  adora 
the  feaOs  of  Attica  with  the  coftly  viands  of  Sicfly 
and  Afia  Minor,  the  luxury  of  repaib  became  ^tal 
to  the  manners  of  the  people.  Private  extravagance 
kept  pace  with  public  profufion;  infiead  of  th^ 
bread,  herbs»  and  fimple  fare,  recommended  by  the 
laws  of  "Solon,  the  Athenians  availed  themfelves  of 
their  extenfive  commerce  to  import  the  dainties  of 
(filbmt  coails,  which  were  ferved  up  with  all  the 
refinements  of  culinary  art  In  fumnrer,  the  delir 
cious  wines  of  Cyprus  were  cooled  with  fnow ;  and 
in  winter,  garlands  of  flawers,  procured  at  great 

*  '  A  fine  Scotch  of  the  chsura^er  of  Epamlnondas  is  given  in  the 
Travels  6£  Anacharfis^  v.  ii.  .p.  8o.  And  one  not  lefs  appropriate 
occurs  in  Sir  Walter  Ralcigh*s  Hiftory  of  the  World,  b.  iii,  p.  .1  zj. 
Cicero  p^ferred'him  to  aU  the  Grecian  heroes-^''  Epaminondift 
fmceptneojifiGidGraeciar/'    ^       -  s  B.C^  f3S«' 

'  expence, 
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UpKjSk^of  tfeis  lu::5CuiiflRt  peapla:  .^he<martmlffongs? 
ckfntlira^snC£<h)rs:  becam  aiid  ^a^c 

rifiteV    iiariceis,    :and.r  bufFoon%:  clfoirdfid.^^tiieiil 
f«»ptnoas-.feaiisri  i|e»»ccdffire:food^ 
arid  rthe.purfiiits:of.tb6«haoe'e3thauftctl  t^e-fin^ipcesr 
of  the  youths^  si^ho  were  ritiated  by  their  i»i*r^t 
courle  with  diartots,  I  or  ocwruptcd  byr  the^lipentioti^J 
pfatlofophy  of^  &ipki^s.   .'DifdaBning'  to  .caltrnt&l 
tbet^irtues  of  thedr  progenitors,  and  bhqd  to  tisQH  , 
encroachments  of  politic  and  enterprifing  enemies, 
tbey^^gfcve?  i>  Ixxjf©'  to  iuxury,  and  •  Kcentioufti^s. 
Ihe:  paUicieveBucs,  which..  hQd'beeh'.-foiijiei4yi 
eqpendeoL  iw  the  equipment  of  fleets-^  and  armiesil 
ware  khriilsed  iipon>  theatrical-  exhibitiens;  gsmm^ti 
asad  feiiftTals^  .iSrivototcm  oudoiky  andtam^'ittefo-^ 
latioo:  became  the  chairafiiiirilbics  ^f  a:.  pedple/:iit{lofii} 
noj^fiaief  4]angeri0i4  ibame  could  roufe  to^itartdai:» 
ea^ert^^tts^' Wettisj^hea  their  ^eiiemies  ^ere  ftrij3ip4h^i 
tii^mijof  their  moft  .vaiu<q^ble.territx)ties,  ^^n^  ^^^ 
vancingf^torapy  fteps!  to  Athens  itfetf.-    ;-   '    /  i 

-  T4ie' dea:tb 'of  PWlip  induced  the  Atifeiimtiii'im: 
tkfin^  off  the'MafcedaniaKrt  yoke.  Tbe  «tecrity;fcil> 
his  renowned  fuGceffSr  was?  fomi  difplay^rditiwfub^: 
duiBg,  'smd  his/?de«n€nfcy  iti  paTdoriing,'  their  -de^- 
feftion. '  Theexpioits  of  AlE^XAiy^Di^Bl;  theT^Giii^At,: 
who  undertook  his  expedition  agaipft  Darius  with 
a  view  to  avenge  the.  wroBgs  of  Giegce,  Ifprm  aiv 
interefting    portion ^  of  itiiis-   pcLio^^<?f ,  hiftory^.- 

.irOL^/n  z  Although 
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Although  the  Greeks  were  deprived  durkig  his 
re^  of  their  independence,  yet  they  wrre  id*!  at 
ML  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  t&eir  owb  in* 
tiinations  with  refpedi  to  the  cultivatigb  of  tli^ 
arts,  and  even  in  martial  afiatrs  tbey  fltared  tb# 
Uiumpfas  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  £a(l. 

This  great  and  aecomplifhed  U^ro  was  himfeif 
diftinguiihed  by  a  love  pf  the  arts  and  of  liteia* 
turc :  he  patronized  Lyfippus  the  moft  emtiieiit  ftar 
tuary,  and  Apelies  the  greatefi  painter  of  hb.  age  ; 
ud  he  picferved  as  his  moft  ittvahudble  tmj^rd)  a 
copy  of  his  favourite  Homer,  ia  a  rich  caftLtt 
ibund  among  the  fpoils  of  Datiua^  To  the  moft 
extraordinary  talents  he  united  an  ardent  and  un^ 
contffoulabld  temper,  headftcong  paffionsi  atid  aft 
unquenchable  thirft  for  donunioa.  AU^houg^  hb 
conduct  was  tarniihed  with  fame  atrOciims  &i|f<^ 
of  rage  and  cruelty,  yet  eolightiSMd  hy  the 
precepts  of  Ariflotle,  to  who(b  cate  his  fatlier 
Philip  entraiied  the  important  ebacge  of  his  edii<^ 
cation,  after  paying  that  eminent  philofopher  the 
moil  diftinguiAtng  compliment  a  tutdr  ^er  ror 
ceived,  he  improved  his  extenfive  COnquefts  to  the 
general  benefit  of  mankind  He  built  many  citiies 
in  the  moil  convenient  fituations,  and  introduced 
tlic  civilization  of  Greece  into  barbarom  couatries. 
Ills  life  exhilnted  many  fplendid  examples  of  ck^ 
^ency,  humanity,  and  gcncroiity,  even  amid  thp 
fervour  of  youth,  and  the  impetuolity  of  victory. 
His  race  of  glory  was  indeed  Ihort ;  but  he  oUt^ 
iiripped'all  his  tonipetitors  in  his  enterprifes,  as 

*  well 

*  •  ■  -        -    .       / 
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m^U  as  In  his  fuccefs.  Even  after  makixifg  fuH 
ttUoij^ances  for  the  fifliondand  e:taggeratioti»  of  his 
iatteriftg  hiftorians,  the*  moft  authentic  accaunti 
©f  hia  life  arc  fuflScient  to  pisove,  if  we  irecafledl 
the  briUiancy  of  his  wit,  his  peribnal  ftreogth  and 
courage,  his  talents  for  war,  the  vaft  eievation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  rapid  conquefts, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  per- 
Ibnfages,  i^vhofe  hiiiory  ftaitds  recorded  in  the  aiiciala 
of  the  world  *.  / 

Some  time  affter  his  death  the  Atheoiaw^iblicited 
the  proted;ioii  of  the  Romans  to  flielter  them  front 
tibe  oppreflSon  of  Philip,  the  fecond  of  that  ftame^ 
King*  of  Macedoft  *".  Governed  in  appearance  by 
their  own  laws  and  hiagiftrates,  they  were  obliged 
to  ihaw  the  moft  obfequious  attention  to  theif 
proteSors,  in  order  to  a  Void  'being  confidered  as 
the  ungrateful  abettors  of  rebellion  and  tumult*-^ 
The  decrfioBS  for  war  ov  peace,  tlie  exactions 
of  taxes,  and  all  political  regulations,  were  t\6 
longer  left  to  their  determination,  but  depended 
upon  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  fenate.  Tlie  fpirit 
ef  the  people  however  was  bent  to  Obedience }  and 
that  fubmiffion  to  foreign  command,  which  in  th* 
days  of  Miltiades,  or  a  Ciroon,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  worfe  than  death,  was  confidered  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Polybius  as  an  eafy,  and 
even  a  gratifying  homage.     Greece  co«ld  however 

^  Fot  a  fine  ehara^^r  <]€  Alexander  the  Great,  which  c6q« 
fims  th^  pp^^TMty  of  my  ftatement,  fee  MoBlKliueUj  liv.  x. 
c.  14.  ^  B.  C.  1^0; 

a  St  ftill 
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ftill  claim  the  glorious  fuperiority  cX  teiirg  'the 
Miftrefs  of  the  arts,  knd  of  teaching  them  to  the 
unpoliflied  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  Romans 
were  gradually  refined  hy  the  people  they  had  fub-r 
dued ;  and  the  captive  Greeks  introduced  tafte^ 
elegance,  and  literature  among  the  rough  war- 
riors of  Liitium*. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome"  the 
Athenians,  aftuated  by  their  ancient  love  of 
liberty,  dpoufc<l  the  caufe  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
tv'ards  of  Brutus  aiid  CaflTnis;'  and  they  erefted 
ftatues  of  thefe  illuftrious' patriots  near  thofe  of 
Harmodiiis  and  Ariftogiton,  wh6  had  flaio  the 
tyrant  Hipparchus,  Unfortunate  upon  both  OGcar» 
iions  in  the  part  they  took,  they  experienced  the 
clemency  both  of  Julius  and  of  Auguftus  Caefar. 
Athens  was  long  celebrated  as  the  abode  pf  philofo- 
phy,  and  the  feat  of  learning.  Here  Horace  completed 
his  education,  and  to  this  place  the  great  Roman 
Orator  fent  hisfon  to  bejnftrufted  by  Cratippus ; 
and  here  Irkewife  Pomponius,  his  accomplifhech 
and  virtuous  friend,  from  his.  refidence  in  the 
country,  and  his  proficiency  in  its  literature,  ob- 
tamed  the  honourable  appellation  of  Atticus. 

■  -i  •  •  •     .; 

That  this  ftlace  continued  to  be  the  feat  of  phi-, 
lofophy  at  a  fubfequent  period,  we  learn  from  the 
eloquent  addrefs  of  St.  Paul,  fo  well  adapted  to, 

,  ^  Graecia  capta  ferufti  viftorefla  cepft,  A'artes* 
Iiuulit  agreJli  Latio-. — ; — -  -Horat.  Epift.  2. 

*  B.C.  50.  ,         .A 

:.  the 
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tiie  favourite  purfuits  and  opinions  of  itJs  inhabi- 
tants \  And  that  their  fuperftitious  difpofitiori 
ftill  remained,,  was  evident  from  their  dedication  of 
an  altar  to  the  *^  Unknown  God."  They  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  fame  eager  purfuit  of  novelty, 
which  had  marked  their  charafter  in  the  .time  of 
Demofthenes;  and  their  tafte  for  the. works  of  the 
poets  was  ftill  flourifliing  and  correal,.  Undjer  tlue 
mild  empire  of  Trajan  ''j  they  retained  their  foiid- 
neft  for  the  precious  monnraents  of  fciilpture,  as 
Pliny  mentions,  that  in  his  time  Athens  was  adorned 
with  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  ftatues.  They 
found  in  Adrian  a  generous  benefador;  he  bellowed 
upon  them  new  privileges ;  and  the  city  under  Im 
•  aufpicious  influence  reflected  a  faint  ray  of  her 
former  glory.  It  long  continued  to  be  the  far 
vourite  abode  of  philofophers ;  and  when  Synefms 
of  Alexandria,  an  elegant  writer  of  the  fifth  cen* 
tury,  vifited  it,  h^  reiparked,  that  the  celebrated 
€olonade  or  porch,  from  which  the  Stoic  phjlpfo- 
phers  had  taken  their  name,  had  been  ftripped  of 
its  elegant  pt6lures,  and  was  deferted  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zena  . ,  ,    . 

.  Alaric,  the  favage  plunderer  of  Italy,  extended 
his  conquefts  to  Greece,  and  marked  his  ^leps.  by 
ruin  and  devaftation  '.     He  pafled  the  ftraights  of 
Thermopylae,  from  which  the  Greeks,  unmindful^ 
or  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  difafter  of  Xerxes,  and* 
the  glory  of  Leonidas,   retired  as .  he  advanced. 

•  Afts  xviii.     Dcmofthenis  Philip,  i.- 
•  A.  C.  ii4t  f  A.  C.  410. 

jz  3     -  As 
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As  foon  as  the  voice  of  his  herald  i^as  Heard  at 
Atliens,  the^  defcendants  of  thofe  heroes,  who  had 
conquered  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  opened  their 
gates.  What  other  proof  need  be  mentioned  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  ?  In  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  Greece  yielded  to  the  vidorious  arms  of 
Mahomet  the  fecond,  and  continues  in  the  poffcf^ 
fion  of  tl>e  Turks  to  this  day* 

L  The  prefent  State  ef  Greece. 

Tlie  ravages  of  fuccetfive  conquerors  have  affifted 
Jthe  flow  hut  certahi  hand  of  time  in  haftening  th6 
cleftru(!ljon  of  ancient  Athens.  Ever  finte  the 
Turks  have  had  the  country  in  their  ^loflbflion^ 
they  have  exerted  a  wanton  induftry,  and  Ihown 
the  natural  hoftility  of  ignorance  to  tafte,  by  mu- 
tilating ftatues,  demolillkihg  temples,  and  defacirtg 
the  elegant  forms  of  fculpture.  The  curious  tra- 
veller, however,  has  ftill  fuflScient  fcnpe  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  pleafing  melancholy,  and  for 
giving  way  to  thofe  mixed  fenfations  of  forrow  an4 
delight,  for  which  no  language  ctti  fapply  au 
adequate  name.  Such  are  his  feelings  AVhen  his 
imagination  prefents  to  him  th«  Genius  of  ancient 
Greece,  bound  in  the  iron  fttters  of  defpotlfm^ 
reclining  his  head  amidft  broken  walls  and 
profti^te  colmtuns,  while  iibeity,  the  mnfes,  iiiid 
the  arts,  are  fpeeding  their  flight  from  thde  tm- 
bappy  regions.  On  an  aftual  furvey  of  the  ruina 
of  Athens,  the  traveller  may  be  forprifed  that  the 
fight  of  fuch  objects  did  not  open  the  eyes  of  the 
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Varbarian  conquerors  to  admire  the  enchantmg; 
beauties  of  arcbitefture.  Every  colonnaide,  portico, 
and  pillar  he  beholds,  nay,  every  ftep  he  tdkes, 
canaot  fail  to  carry  back  his  fancy,  without  any 
violent  effort  to  diftant  periods,  and  lead  him  ta 
eoinbin^e  remote  events  with  prefent  appearances. 
On  the  abrupt  and  craggy  rock  of  the  Acropolis  wa$ 
erected  the  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  famed 
for  the  golden  ftatue,  which  was  one  of  the  clioiceft 
produ'6lions  of  Phidias.  It  is  now  imperfeftly  xe^ 
prefented  only  by  huge  mafTes  of  marUe.  From 
this  fpot  may  be  diftiijdly  ieen,  when  tlie  fun  gilds 
the  horizon  with  his  evening  rays,  the  white  column 
ereded  to  Thefeus  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The 
Pii-asus,  the  renowned  poit  of  Athens,  to  which  the 
triunaphant  fleet  of  Themiflocles  returned  laden 
with  th^  fpoiis  of  the  Perfians,  is  now  diftinguiflicd 
only  by  the  traces  of  a  fmall  theatre,  and  a  nionaj^ 
tery  of  mean  architefture.  The  ruins  of  temples 
-and  theatres,  intermixed  with  flat-roofed  cottages, 
and  marble  tablets  infcribed  with  chara&^s,  which 
neitlie*'  the  ignorant  Turks  noi-  the  modern  Greeks 
can  decipher,  are  melancholy  memorials  of  a  more 
Qoble  ami  a  more  refined  people.  The  marble 
fragmentii  found  among  the  ruins  of  tlie  (chods 
attefl  the  diligence  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  who 
infcribed-  upon  them  the  names  of  their  fcholars. 
The  odeum  of  Pericles,  which  once  refounded  with 
Che  not^  o(  the  lyre,  and  the  fublime  firains  of 
tjie  choral  fong,  can  at  prefent  be  ti^aced  only  by 
its  lofty  and  broken  wall,  and  is  deformed  by  the 

z  4  \   rudq 
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rude  outwork  of  a  Turkifli  caftle^.  The  fliOMs  of 
Attica  ^re  wafte  and  defolate ;  few  villages  are  to 
be  feen  from  Eleulis  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  thence  even  to  tlie  plains  of  Marathon.  The 
eye  of  the  inquifitive  traveller  difcerns  nothing 
but  fcatterered  ruins  along  a  coaft  of  eighty  miles 
in^  extent.  Nature  hef felf  ftems,  in  fome  refpeQ;s, 
to  fympathize  with  the  gloomy  defolation  of  the 
place;  for  the  once  full  and  flowing  Iliffus,  on 
whofe  margin  Socrates  reclined  to  converfe  with  his 
difciple  Phedrus,  is  now  almoft  dried  up,  and  its 
banks,  once  Ihaded  with  lofty  and  waving  planes, 
are  now  bare  and  unfruitful 

Everyman  of  claffical  taile  feels  a  melancholy 
pleafure  in  forming  this  contraft,  which  he  is 
enabled  to  make  in  confequence  of  the  diligent  re^ 
fearches  of  Wheeler,  Spon,  and  Chandler.  But  he 
may  receive  a  more  lively, fat isfadlion  from  the  rer 
fearches  of  Stuart,  who  from  fragments  of  buildings 
and  broken  pillars  has  traced  fuch  plans  and  elevar 
tions  of  the  original  buildiijgs,  and  explained  them 
fo  clearly  in  his  three  fplendid  and  coftly  volumes,  a$ 
to  give  a  very  expreffive  reprefentation  of  the  city 
in  its. ancient  ftate  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

.  However,  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  are  der 
preffed  by  their  haughty  tyrants,  they  ftill  retain 
marks  of  their  original  charafter.  They  poffeft 
much  of  that  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  viyacity' 

*^  Chandler's  Tr^tels,  p.  78,  85,  &c.'    -^ 

of 
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«f  temper,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  which  dif- 
tingiiiflied  their  anceftors*.  The  native  charafter  of 
the  people  long  continues  like,  the  peculiarity  of 
the -foil,  which  is  the  feme  as  it  was  of  old;  Attica 
is  ftill  famed  for  olives,  grapes,  and  figs ;  and  the 
neighbouring  flopes  of  Hymettus  ilill  abound  with 
bees,  which  produce  mod  delicious  honey.  But  a 
long  ftate  of  fervitude  and  fuperftitlon  has /de- 
graded the  native  powers  of  their  minds ;  and  the 
recoUeftion  or  the  fear  of  blows  and  indignities, 


^^^4 


*   *  Eaton's  Survey,  p.  334,    &c.      Chandler,    p.    117,    i2o«  '  **^>« 

Stuart's  Athens.  ^^  lis  ont  une  politeffe  d'efprit  naturelle,  et 
beaucoup  d*adrefle  dans  toutes  les  aflfaires  qu'ils  entreprennent." 
Spon,  vol,  ii.  p.  76,  92.     Wheler,  p.  ^^6. 

From  an  animated  vindication  of  the  charafter  of  his  country- 
men from  the  charge  of  ftupidity  and  want  of  fpirit,  fee  the  elo- 
quent addrefs  of  the  learned  Dr.  Coray  in  the  Difcours  Prelimu 
naire  to  his  Tranflation  of  Hippocrates.  .The  conclufion  of  it  i^ 
fd  animated^  and  written  fo  much  in  the  fpirit  of  a  countrymai^ 
of  Homer,  that  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  Reader  the  pleafure 
of  perufihg  it. 

**  Des  defpotes '  tranfplantes  de  I'ancienne  Rome,  apres  avoir 
par  une  adminiilrittion  auifi  ftupide  que  tyrannique  reliche  tons 
ks  refforts  de  la  fociete^  entrave  I'infiuence  dp  plus  beau  de^ 
dimats,  fouille,  cbranle  leur  trone  par  les  crimes  les  plus  affreuXj 
ont  fini  par  vous  livrer  a  des  tyrans,  encore  plus  ftupides  et  plus 
feroces.  Ce  font  eux  qui  ont  forge  des  chaines  que  vous  portez, 
ration  qialheureufe,  mais  refpeftable  dans  votre  malheur !  Ce  fera 
reus-  qui  les  briferez.  En  attendant  cet  heureux  moment,  qui 
lans  doute  n'eft  pas  eloigne,  vous  pouvez  ayec  confiance  adrefle? 
i  vos  tyrans  ce  qu'un  de  nos  poetes  fait  dire  a  la  vigne  rongce  par 
mi  animal  devaftateur> 

%  too 
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too.  often  infli6tfd  by  their  tyrants,  makes  th^nl 
ftoop  to  the  artifices  of  cunning  ami  diifimukitios^ 
The  Albanians,  a  hardy  and  courageous  race,  who 
keep  flocks  upon  the  purple  declivities  of  Uyoiettuisi 
iiod  Citheron,  or  gather  olives  on  tlie  green  bank« 
Qf  the  Cephifus,  are  defcended  from  i]\e,  Spartans 
Their  patience  of  fatigue,    and    their  defperate 
bravery,  which  has  been  fometimes  roufed  by  ex- 
tiyeme  oppreffion,  prove  the  juftneis  of  tiieir  prer 
tcnfions  to  fuch  an  origin.      When  we  obfcrve 
that  the  fparks  of  original  genius  and  courage  are 
fiill  extant  among  this  people,  it  muft  excite^  a 
wifli,  that  captives  fo  undeferving  and  unfortu- 
nate could  be  affifted  to  brc^k  tlicir  chains.     Far 
from  being  admitted  to  any  privileges  whatever, 
)vhi(Jh  oan  bring  them  upon  an  equalitj  with  tl^ir 
mafters,  they  are  kept  in  the  moft  abjeft  iervitude, 
and  continue  in  the  fame  miferable  fiate  as  wiiea 
they  were  firft  conquered.     ITiey  retain  the  fame 
rights  they  ever  had  to  fliake  off  the  Turkifli  yoke, 
jti^d  toaflert  their  claims  to  independence.     Tiie 
frequent  wars  between  the  Ruilians  iind  tlie  Turks 
.  wight  afford  theni   the  glorious  opportunity   of 
emancipation ;   and  no  enterprife  could  be  more 
woithy  of  the  Empei:or  who  now  fills  the  throne 
of  Ruflia,  tlian  tp.^ffift  their  couriigeous  efibrts  in 
$.  manner  more  vigorous  and  effe^ual,  dian  wm 
done  ia    the   iatc    war    betwwn   Catberioe   th€ 
great  and   the  Turks.     Tlic    fate  of  the  brave 
inhabitants  of  Poland   extinguiflics  the  hope  of 
reftoraiiou  to  complel^  imlepeudence  frooi  that 
r,,  '        quarter; 
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ijtiarter :  biit  the  government  of  Peteriburgh  would 
doubtlefs  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  Porte,' 
}f  we  Confider  thfe  different  fpirit  of  its  refigiouii 
creed,  and  its  more  advanced  ftate  of  civilizatidn* 
If  the  modern  Greeks  could  be  placed  in  fo  advan- 
tageous a  fitiiation,  the  priediftion  of  Peter  thie  Great 
might  be  verified  ;  and  the  arts,  which  have  civi- 
lized northern  Europe,  might  return^  after  having 
taken  an  extenfive  circuit,  to  enlighten  and  idoni 
the  country  of  their  birth. 

» 
*  "  I  eannot  better  compare  the  tranfmtgtatioti 
of  fcience  than  to  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
human  body;  and  I  fbrefee  that  they  will  one  time 
or  other  forfake  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  fettle  among  us  for  iimny  ages,  to  return  again 
into  Greece,  their  fiiil  abode  •." 

When  we  recal  the  days  of  Grecian  gloiy^ 
during  which  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  rofe  to  the 
giisateft  height, — when  patriots,  ftatefmen,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  artifls,  wei-e  fo  eminently  dlf* 
tinguiflied  for  vtrtiie,  wifdom,  and  elegance,  we 
camict  lielp  indulging  a  wifli,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  feme  ddiglitful  \anrl  interefling  regions 
could  be  allowed  to  givcfuU  feope  to  tlieir  oiiginal 
genius^,  and  that  tiie  dcfcendants  of  an  Ariftides, 
an  Agefilaus,  a  Socrates,   and  a  Leonidas,  eould 

*  Trditi  Ae  Speect  of  the  Czar  feter,  Mcmmrs  of  ^Litcra. 

psrc:,    vol,  i.   p.  361*  ^ 

not 
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not  only  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the '  inha-itancc  of 
their  illuftriaus  anqeftors,  without  extortion  andL 
without  flavery,  :but  be  encouraged  to  emulate 
their  fame. 

.  For  the  affiftance  of  the  memory  in  chronolo- 
gical arrangements,  we  may  diftinguifli  the  re- 
markable periods  of  Grecian  hiftory,byyoe^r  me- 
morable epochs.  The  firft  is  the  age  of  Solon^  or 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  laws,  B.  C.  59^ ;  the 
fecond  is  the  age  of  Ari/iides,  or  of  martial  glory, 
B.  C,  480;  the  third  of  Pericles^  or  of  luxury  and. 
the  arts,  B.C.  430;  and  the  fourth  that  of  Jiir- 
bomctll.   or  complete  degradation,  AC.  14.53.    ., 

Enough  may  be  collefted  from  the  foregoing 
detail  to  afcertain  '[  that  the  commonwealths  of 
Greece,  while  they  maintained  their  liberty,  were 
the  n?ofl;  hemic  confederacy  that  ever  exiiied.  ^ 
They  rwere  the  ppliteft,  the  braveft,  and  the  wifeft  • 
of  men.  In  the  Ihort.fpace  of  a  little  rnore  than 
a  century,  they  became  fuch  ftatefmen,  warriors, 
orators^  hiftorians,  phyficians,  poets,xritics^  painters^, 
fculptors,  architefts,  and  laft  of  all  philofophers,. 
that  one.  can  hardly  help  confidering  that  golden 
period  as  a  providential  event  in  honour  of  human 
fixture,  to  ihow  to  what  perfection  the  fpecies 
might  afcendS'* 

^  .On looking  back  to  thofe  times,  when  the  Greeks 

;  ,  ^  Harris's  Hermew 

carried 
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carried  their  vai  ious  inventions  and  improvements 
to  fuch  perfeftion,  we  cannot  fajil  to  acknowledge' 
the  obligations,  which 'ancient  Rome  and  modeni 
Europe  have  been  under  to  them.  Greece  Has 
'been  the  inftrudrels  of  the  civilized  world-  iTo 
h^r  indeed 'all  polifhed  nations  are  deeply  indebted 
for  holding  out  the  light  of  genius^  philofc^hy,  and' 
tafte,  to^guide  their  fteps  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  and  ihtellelftual  powers  of  the  mind. 

Emulation  was  the  great  incentive  to  exertion ' 
in  every  branch  of  art,  and  every  fcene  of  adion. 
All  attempts  were  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of 
attainable  perfeQiion.  The  trophies  of  Miltilades 
did  not  fuffer  Themiftocles  to-  fleep;  and  the  ap- 
plaufe  beftowed  upon  Herodotuij  at  the  Oiynipic 
games  ftimulated  Thueydides  to.  compofe  his  im- 
mortal work.  The  efforts  of  geniiis  are  not  con^- 
£ned  to  fcrvile  imitation,  for  genius  mayHrike 
into  innumerable  paths.  The  Greeks  have  fhewn 
us  that  excellence  even  of  the  higheft  order  is  at- 
tainable j  and  it  remains  for  us,'  if  we  pbffefi  any 
capacity,:  if  we  are  ariimatied  by  ambition,  and 
impelled  by  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  like  theirs,  to 
make  repeated  and  unremitting  exertions,  until 
our  endeavours  terminate  as  theirs  have  done,  in 
new  and  ufefal  difcm^eries^  and  improvementi  in 
the  various  branches  of  art,  fcience,  and  literature* 

The  hiftory  wt  have  been  confidering  cannot 
fail  to  fuggeft  to  the  Englifli  reader  various  points 
of  refemblance  to  the  ftate  and  circumftances  of 

> --      6  '       his  . 
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bis  owa  country.  The  ftruggles  ^  .pnwcf,  ttni 
the  intrigues  of  parties  and  popidar  leaders;  the 
Hfdent  love  of  liberty,  and  laigh  pretenficxas  to  do-- 
minaiioDy  Dccafionally  finking  into  fufaferriencjp, 
oad  tbea  zgam  rifiog  firom  tame  acquiefcence 
to  Jieif  daimS)  new  jealoufies,  the  nioft  ft6iive 
exertions  of  power,  and  the  moft  ftrenfious  vtn4i^ 
cation  of  rights ;— -the  tendencies  of  the  ftate  to 
great  acceflion  of  empire,  and  the  ofa^cles  to  a 
continuance  of  diftant  and  widely  fpread  domi- 
nion;— the  gradual  increaie  erf  power  and  opulence 
from  fources  of  commerce ;  the  confequent  fpirit 
of  diflipation,  and  prevalence  of  luxury,  tending 
to  diflblve  the  very  ftr6ngth  and  probity  they 
gave  birth  to — thefib  circumfiances,  conne&ed 
with  tl>e  political  career  of  a  free  government; 
and  the  civil  concerns  of  a  cammercial  and 
maritime  country,  are  no  where  more  fbUy  dif- 
played  than  in  the  hifiory  of  the  republic  of 
Athens. 

The  dofer  and  more  €SKs£t  refemblance  between 
Attica  and  Great  Britain  is  difcerntble  in  our  dili- 
gent cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  in  the 
elo(|uen(x  of  our  public  fpeakers,  the  bravery  of 
our  failors^  and  the  iktll  and  valour  of  our  admirals 
and  generab.  Whlip  we  are  eager  to  efiablifli  this 
re&mfalance,  fo  fiattering  to  our  national  pride; 
and  whilft  our  Ifland  reflefts  the  image  of  the 
iitemtuiT,  arohite£iuie^  fc^lptur^  and  tafle,  which 
fo  emiuently  di&inguilhed  tlte  Greeks;  and  we 
'£irpds  tiurm  in  navigation,   coxametGt^  finenoe^ 

and 
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aiwl  philofopby ;  let  us  be  extremely  carefol,  tbarf 
oar  charaders  and  manners  have  no  mixture  of 
the  fa^Ious  fpirit,  levity,  corruption,  and  degene- 
racy, which  marked  the  decline  of  their  glcwy; 
but  that  we  emulate  the  virtue,  valour,  patriotifm^ 
und  refinement   of  their    grcaTest    mkn^    and 

PyBEST    TIMES. 
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CHAPTER    VlJr^ 


The  Hifiory  of  Rome. 

W ITH  refpeft  to  the  eminent  character  and  the 
political  importance  of.  the  Romans,  their  hiftory 
is  more  fplendid  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Like  the  fculptured  coUimn  of  Trajan,  it  is  a  mo- 
nument of  triumphs.  It  is  more  uniform  than 
that  of  Greece,  difplays  greater  viciffitudes  of 
affairs,  and  records  the  lives  of  an  equal,  if  not ' 
a  greater  number  of  illuftrious  warriors  and  ftatef* 
men.  The  -Romans  eftablifhed  their  empire  not  fo 
much  by  the  fmiles  of  fortune,  as  by  the  perfe- 
vering  efforts  of  wifdom  and  valour.  They  were 
extraordinary  both  in  the  noblenefs  and  in  the 
debafement  of  their  character  ;  for  in  their  progrels 
to  dominion,  they  exercifed  virtues  which  far  ex- 
ceeded, and  in  the  decline  of  their  empire,  they  ' 
were  difgraced  with  vices,  which  fell  much  beloMF 
the  common  ftandard  of  human  nature. 

The  profpecl   of  Rome,    at  the  period   of  it& 
g^eateft  power,  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  our  mind*  . 
with  aflonifliment.     At  the  time  when  the  vir- 
tuous  and   Warlike  TrajAist    filled  the    imperial 
thmn^,"* the  Romans  had  reached  the  fummit#of 


dooiinion  and   magnificence.     The  metropolis  of 

-tlie 
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the  empire  and|[ite  fuburbs  e:^tending  beyond  the 
ieven  celebrated  hills,  were  bounded  by  a  circum* 
ference  of  fifty  miles.  More  populous  than  Baby- 
lon, Nineveh,  or  Thebes,  or  any  capital  of  modern 
Europe,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  thoufand".  It  abounded  with 
manfions  remarkable  for  height  and  fpacioufnefs ; 
it  was  interfperfed  with  gardens  and  groves,  and 
was  decorated  with  every  edifice,  which  could  con- 
tribute either  to  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the  public*  Fountains,  baths,  aque* 
duAs,  bridges,  markets,  obelifks,  fquares,  courts 
ofjuftice,  porticos,  palaces,  amphitheatres,  and 
temples,  filled  the  auguft  profpetL  The  temple 
of.  Ops  was  enriched  with  the  gold  of  fubdued 
.monarchs;  the  roftra  were  decked  with  the  naval 
fpoils  of*  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages ;  and  upon  the 
lofty  arches  were  defcribed  in  the  mod  exquifite 
fculpture,  the  various  vidories  and  fplendid 
triumphs  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Among 
the  public  buildings  were  more  particularly  ob- 
ierved  by.  the  ailoniihed  fpe6iator,  the  elegant 
forum  of  Trajan,  the  ample  theatres  of  Mar- 
cellus  and  Pompey,  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the 

^  Upon  the  fubjed  of  the  extent  and  the  population  of  Rome 
there  is  a  very  excellent  note  in  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  iu 
P*  475*  4to.  edit.  He  flates  at  large  the  data.  Upon  which  his 
calculation  of  the  inhabitants  proceeds^  Thete  it  a  enrious 
diflertatien  upon  this  fubjeA  in  the  Memoites  de  l*Aciul£mie  det 
InfcrifytioRs,  torn*  xxx.  p.  i9i«  by  D'AnviUe*  The  only  capital 
in  die  known  world  more  populous  than  ancient  Rome  is  Fekin  in 
China,  which  DoHalde  reckons  at  three  millions* 

'  .VOL.  r.  A  a  iridft 
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wide  circamfercnce  of  the  Circus  MaxiMiis,  the 
Capitol  reariDg  its  majeftic  Ih-uftures  above  the 
Tarpeian  Rock;  the  imperial  Palace,  from  the 
magnificent  portico  of  which  the  Emperor  could 
overlook  the  whole  city ;  the  temple  of  Apollo^ 
diftinguiflied  by  the  coloffal  (latue  of  that  deity,; 
cre6ted  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
city;  and  the  dome  of  the  febUme  Plantheon^ 
eminent  for  its  incomparable  fymmetry,  and  rev 
gular  proportions.  All  thefe  buildings  prefehted 
the  folid  ftyle  of  the  Tufcan,  or  the  more  eWgatit 
orders  of  Grecian  architefture,  and  were  adorned 
with  the  mofl  beautiful  prodii6tions  of  painting  and 
fculpture.  Above  thefe  (lately  edifices  arofe  a  lofCy 
pillar  of  white  marble,  exhibiting,  m  the  maft 
lively  images  of  fculpture,  the  Dacian  viiSkories  of 
Trajan,  Avhofe  coloffal  figure  crowned  the  fummil:. 
The  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  grandeur  of  theft 
buildings  proved,  that  this  city  was  the  refidence 
of  the  mafters  of  the  world  ;  as  the  ingenuity,  the 
produftions,  the  arts,  and  the  riches  of  all  countries 
t!onfpired  to  aggrandize  and  embelliOi  it 

Twenty  thoufand  feleft  troops,  either  diftin^ 
guiflied  as  regular  patroles,  or  praetorian  cohorts, 
watched  both  night  and  day  over  the  fecurity  of 
this  populous  and  fpacious  city.  To  this;  feat,  of 
fupr^me  powar  ambaffadors  were  fent  from  the 
moA  remote  i^iotid,  to  lay  the  diadems  of  King^ 
at  the  feet  of  the  Em|>eror,  From  hence  marched 
the  proconfufe,  lieutenants,  and  praetors,  fur- 
rounded  by  numerous  trains  of  attendants,  and 
I  efcoYted 
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eCborted  by  cohorts  of  foot  and  fquadfons  of  hbrfii,; 
to  take  the  command  of  their  refpeftive  provihces^ 
They  travelled  over  firaight  and  fpacious  roads; 
which  interfe6ied  the  empire  in  every  dire£);ioay; 
and  which  were  fo  folid  and  durable^  as  to  retnaiti 
in^nany  places  uimnpaired  by  the  ravages  of  tim^ 
after  the  lapfe  of  more  than  feventeen  centuries  *; 
The  ready  communication  between  one  province 
ftnd  another  was  equally  fecured  by  fea  and  by 
hnd ;  and  the  fleets,  which  anchored  in  the  pork 
of  Oftia^  were  prepared  to  carry  the  imperial  arras 
to  the  mofl  diftant  coafts.     Upon  the  banks  oi 
great  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Po,  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  cities,  or  on 
the  frontiers  of  hoftile  nations,  were  (lationed  tha 
eatnpB  of  the  legions.     At  the  firil  alarm  of  in^ 
furreiftion  they  were  ready  to  take  the  field ;  no 
plot  of  the  enemy  could  efcape  their  vigilance^ 
and  no  force  was  fufficient  to  repel  their  formidable 
onfet  Many  of  the  temperate  and  fertile  countries, 
which  now  compofe  the  moft  powerful  kingdom! 
of  Europe,  were  enrolled  in  the  regifter  of  tribu«* 
tary   dates.      The    imperial   eagle    ftretched  he* 
wings  over  the  faireft  portions  of   the  ancient 
world.     The  empire  was  extended  more  than  tw6 
thoufand  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  df  Anto-* 
ninus  in  Britain,  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia^ 
to  Mount  Atlas  in  the  weft  of  Africa,  and  reached 
in  length  more  than  three  thoufand  miles,  from 

*  Campbell's  Political  Survey,,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  Gibbon, 
vol,  i.  p.  51.  Lumifden,  p.  86.  Horfley's  Britannia  Romana, 
p.  520,  - 
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the  Weftcrn  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  above  fixteen  hundred  thoufand 
fquare  miles,  for  the  moil  part  of  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  land.  It  included  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Gaul  and  Britain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cir 
licia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Paleftine,  Egypt,  Mau- 
'  ritania,  and  Dacia.  Moft  of  thefe  countries 
abounded  with  large  and  opulent  cities,  every  one 
of  which  attelled  the  progrefs  and  influence  cf  the 
arts,  as  well  as  the  douiinion  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  its  public  works.  The 
population  of  the  empire  M'as  equal  to  its  extent, 
as  it  was  reputed  to  contain  not  lefs  than  one  huti- 
dred  and  twenty  millions  of  fubjefts,  a  number  far 
greater  than  was  ever,  either  before  or  after  that 
period,  united  under  one  European  government 

If  we  confider  the  Modern  World -with  reference 
to  the  Roman  empire,  even  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Mogul,  or  the  more  extenfive ,  territories  of 
the  Grand  Signior,  far  as  they  are  fpread  in  Europe^. 
Afla,  and  Africa,  fiuk  in  comparifon  with  it. 
Ruflia  in  point  of  comparative  population  is  a 
defert;  and  China,  with  its  myriads  of  inhabi-* 
tants,  with  refpeft  to  martial  energy,  is  a  nation  of 
effeminate  flaves. 

Such  is  the  fublime  profped  of  the  metropolis, 

the  naval  and  military  force,  and  the  extenfive  and 

formidable   fovereiguty  of  ancient  Rome  in  the 

2  meridian 
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meridian  of  her  glory.  A  furvey  fo  remarkaWe 
for  the  variety  and  the  fplendour  of  its  objefts,  is 
the  moll  diftinguiihed,  which  hiftory  has  prefented 
to  the  contemplation  of  man.  It  will  appear  the 
more  extraordinary,  if  we  contrail  the  empirjB  fo 
extenfiv^  and  flourlihing  under  Trajan,  with  its 
parent  Hate,  confifting  of  a  fniall  colony  of  fliep- 
herds  and  adventurers,  originally  planted  by  Ro- 
mulus upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  forming 
one  of  forty-feven  independent  cantons,  which  al; 
together  occupied  a  fpace  of  only  jfifty  miles  ^ 

By  comparing  the  moll  exalted  Hate  of  Rome 
with  its  Origin,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  inta 
the  caufi^ ;  of  its  grandeur.  From  confidering  its 
£dJi  from  lUch  an  elevation  of  power,  when  the 
Imperial  city  was  taken  by  the  Goths^  we  are  nsu- 
turally  led  to  invelligate  the  caufes  of  its  decline. 
Thefe  inquiries  will  form  the  fubjefts  of  this  and 
the  following  chapter. 

The  leading  caufes  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman 
power  mjiy  be  refolved, 

I.  into  the  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  govern- 
ment 

II.  The  rigid  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war. . 

III.  The  ftrong  attachment  to  religion. 

IV.  The  afltive  fpirit  of  patriotifm.  ^ 

Thefe  caufes  operating  upon  the  opinions  and 

f  ■     -  •  ..  . 

y  BfC.  753.   Fergufon's  Roman  Republic,  c,  i. 

A  a  3  deter- 
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determining  the  conduft  of  a  hardy,  a6live,  and 
courageous  people,  confpired  to  raife  them  to  the 
fnnunit  of  empire, 

I.  If  the  Romans  had  fubmitted  without  reluc- 
tance to  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
the  outrages  committed  by  his  family,  their  fpiri  j 
would  have  been  completely  broken,  and  their 
city  would  probably  have  remained  without  diftinc* 
tion  among  the  fmall  ftates  of  Italy.  The  fenate 
fufFered  Tarquin  to  affume  the  royal  authority, 
without  the  ceremonies  of  a  legal  eledion,  or  the 
ufual  approbation  of  the  people.  Repeated  ftiffer- 
jngs,  however,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  horrors  of 
defpotifm  ;  they  drove  the  tyrant  from  his  throtie^ 
and  adopted  a  confular  form  of  gDvernmeAt.  ¥rom 
the  moment  that  Brutus  raifed  the  dagger,  ftream- 
ing  with  the  blood  of  Lucretia,  and  vowed  the  «> 
pulfion  of  Tarquin,  the  Romans  were  deftined  to 
be  the  conquerors  of  the  world  *, 

We  need  not,  therefore,  trace  the  government 
to  a  more  remote  period,  than  to  the  abolition  qf 
regal  power.  From  that  era  the  real  charafter  of 
the  people  began  to  be  developed,  and  a  new 
fpring  was  given  to  their  general  exertions.  They 
felt  the  neceffity  of  governors,^  laws,  and  dlfci- 
pline,  but  of  fuch  governors,  laws,  and  difcipline, 
as  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  their  darling 
paffions — the  love  of  freedom,  independence,  and 
dominion.  ^ 

^BlC,  509vLir»  lib.},  fta.59. 

The 
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Th^  executive  aiid  l^iflativc  brauchea  of  their 
CoiiJiifutiQn  qonfifted.of  the  confuls,  the  fenate, 
and  the  affembly  of  the  peopk. .  The  Confuls  were 
at  o^ce  the  prime  minifters  of  the  republic,  and 
the  geiierals  of  the  ainiie^.  They  preGded  oyer 
the  fe^ate^  and  convened  and  difiniife^  it  at  plea- 
fMtre.  ^ht  Senate, wslS  a  deliberative  council  of 
flate,  varying  in  puiqbers  at  differ.ent  periods  of 
t)mje«.  T^is  auguft  and  venerable  body  was  coni- 
pded  o^  men  of  fortune,  whpfe  charafters  were 
cxena|:Jaijy,'  and  their  extraftion.npble.  To  ©btai^i, 
the  dignify  of  a  fenator  it  was  ncceflary  to  pafs 
t}lro^gh  a. regular  gradation  of  important  offices^, 
They  we^e  the  guardians  of  religion,  they  appointed 
the  proconfuls  to  the  command  of  provinces,  had 
tb,e  difpofal  of  the  public  treafures,;  and  in  times  of 
alarm  a«4  di^^ger  could  appoint  d^^tors^  aiul^ 
.iAve(^  t)3>e  confuls  witl^  abfolute  powqn.  ,. 

To  the  :Co»w/ia,  or  general  affembly  of  the  Romat^ 
citizens  belonged  the  exclufive  privilege  of  making 
laws,  the  Qle^lioq  of  raagiftrates,  and  the  deglara-* 
^Xi  of  war;  or  peape.  In  criminal  cafes,  they  e:^" 
er^ifed  tlje  right  of  pj^rdop,  or .  acq^uittal  .  Thcj 
Tvib^nuoi  the  people  were  inveftcd  with  very  high 
authority ;  s^nd  although  originally  intended  onjy 
tOt  mediate  between  the  Plebekins  and  Patriciai^s>. 
tliey  could  annul  the  decrees  of  the  (bnate  by  theic 
DCgatiye,  and,  und^r  pretence  of  meafures  mju-. 
rious  to  the  date,  could  arreft  even  the.confula 
themfeives*.   As  fome  balance  to  thefe  privileges  of 

'  Liv*  lib.  iv.  fed.  26,  ^c* 

Aa  4  the 
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the  people,  their  affemblies  paid  great  r^fpeft  to 
the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  and  to  the  fentiments  of 
perfons  illuftrious  for  their  rank,  and  refpedbibie 
for  the  offices  they  held  in  the  ftate.  Still,  how- 
ever,  the  branches  of  the  conflitution  flood  much 
in  need  of  a  comhion  principle  of  union  ;  and  as 
their  privileges  were  fo  extenfive,  and  their  power 
was  fo  independent,  they  were  frequently  involved 
in  contention  and  difcord.  But  the  great  perfonal 
liberty  enjoyed  by  every  individual,  added  to  an 
enthuiiailic  patriotifm,  frequently  united  tl^m'; 
and  even  their  conteils  for  fuperiority  ferved  ulti- 
mately to  eflabliib  a  firm  and  equal  balance  of 
power,  J 

The  fpirit  of  ariftocracy,  infufed  into  the  go» 
•  vcmment  by  Servius  Tullius  ^  was  preferved  a£ber^ 
wards  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  this  gave  rife 
«to  perpetual  conteils  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians.  The  former,  favoured  by  the  fenate, 
recommended  by  dignity  of  charafter,  and  illuf. 
iriods  birth,  as  they  were  defcended  from  the  fena^ 
tors  of  the  firfl  age  of  Rome,  for  fome  time  had 
iiiDicient  influence  to  confine  to  themfelves  the 
great  offices  of  the  flate.  When  the  latter,  after 
repeated  flrugglcs,  had  obtained  new  privileges, 
the  republic  enjoyed  more  internal  tranquillity,*  and 
her  littles  were  fought  with  greater  ardour;  but 
by  the  oppreffion  and  cruelty  which  frequently 
followpd,  it  proved  dangerous  to  in  veil  an  ignoble 

*  B#C.55o.  Lib.  lib.  i.  c.  4«v  :   ! 

and 
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^d  indtgait  citizen  with  the  forereign  authority; 
as  was  fataliy  experienced  during  the  bloody  pro- 
ferrptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,     Sometimes  many 

-evils  refulted  from  the  prevalence  of  the  popakr 
government^  and  fometimes  tlift  Plebeians  excf- 
ciled  their  rights  with  moderatio6  ;  dihd  when  they 

;bad  acquired  the  privilege  of  chdofing  the  magtf^ 
tfates,  they  frequently  ibewed  a  margnanimou 
contempt  df  power.  However  fierce  and  bold, 
and  however  iititated  by  opp6fi(idn>  they  were  flil 
fiibmiflive  to  the  eftabliihed  laws  and  public  autho- 

-jity.      Their  diffenfions  gave  a  keener  edge  to 

-^their  temper,  and  greater  activity  to  their  condcift. 
They  encouraged  the  growth  of  all  thofe  virtues,  • 
which  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  afFe6lion^ 

^f  friends,  (If ike  terror  into  enemies,  and  increale 
the  neceffity  of  perfonal  merit  Thus  did  itey 
form  their  hardy  youth  tor  the  difFeretit  fituattom 
of  war  and  peace ;  as  candidates  for  public  o0icos 
at  home,  or  competitors  for  fame  abros^.*       •    *  ; 

The  clofe  and  infeparable  connexion,  'Which' fuV- 
iifted  between  the  civil  and  military  dcpdrtmtuti, 
fufficiently  marks  the  charader  of  the  Romah 
people.  In  the  enrolment  of  the  cenfus,  a  jrfc- 
beian  was  reckoned  as  a  foot  foldier,  a  knight  as  a 
horfeman,  and  a  legion  as  a  detachment  of  the 
•whole  community.  The  fii-ft  officers  of  the  ftat^  were 
underflood  to  command  the  armies  of  the  republic 
by  virtue  of  their  civil  magiftracy.  No  citizen 
could  afpire  to  any  high  offices,  befme  he  had  per- 
formed military  fervice  for  a  certaift  term  of  years; 

and 
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91)4  evea  ia  the  extraordinary  cc^iwii^iQPSi^  ivhiqii 
were  occalionally  given,  civil  ami  nuUtary  rai^I( 
w^rf  never  cli^oined*  The  education  of  ^  foldier 
W9fi  the  firft  il^p  to  all  the  hpoours  of  the  ftate;  an^ 
ttiQfaaie  perfpnal  qualities,  which  were  n^eii^ry 
fer  the  geo^rai,:  were  nece0ary  for  tb^  pjretor  or 
the  cpnfaK  However  diti^^t  it  noay  appear  t^ 
4dead  ia  due  proportH^ps  the  chdja^ti  of  th^ 
.foklier.aml  tb*  citijjcA;  J^et  it  is  evident,  ttiat  i^ 
Rome  thQ  ^Dion  was  really  effefted,  ^ad  bgcftui^ 
'produ^ive.  of  the  bqldefi  deterininatipn^  i^.  .tU? 
jkn^^  and  the   mqHL   invincible   fpjrit  t  in  .  ti^ 

In  the  tmnfa^i^ions  of  a^air$  with  foreign  &ait^ 
^die  pciicy  of  the  Romans  w^  as  refitted,  asj  %h^ 
.cfMfidu^l  in  the  field  wms  heroic.  That.  Xlpisfo^y 
ivaa  the  r^^lt  of  regular  and  fyftematic  prinfci^^ 
and  did  not  proceed  from  accident  or  partiv^u^i^r 
contingeucje3»  appesirs.  from  the  pwrfuit  of ,  the 
iame  meafures  in  the  early,  as  well  as  in  the  ad- 
"vanced.iWitp  of  the  republic.  Whenever  occupied 
^yian  impoitsmt  itrs^r,  the  Romans  4ifien>l>led  io.- 
0iirie&  received  from  other  ftates,  till  a  convenicint 
time  of  retaliatiou.  As  they  did  not  always,  xnake 
.|)eaice  with  fincerity,  their  treaties  M'ere  fojijaetimejs 
-no  more  than  ilioit  fufpenfions  from  hoTtiUties;  and 
they  took  care  to  introduce  into  them  fuch  condi- 
.  tioas  as  ultimately  proved  detrimental,  and  ev^a 
d€ftru6Uve  to  their  enemies  t     Wheu  they,  had 

*  Fcrgufon,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 

^  Montefquieu,  Grandeur  des  Remains,  c,  vi. 

' '  conquered 
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conquered  a  powerful  iffJncc,  they  iniifljed  xxpfm 
his  not  making  war  upon  his  neighbours,  unddr 
pretence  of  their  alliance' with  themfelves;  and, 
by  this  prohibition^  they  in  efftA  deprived  him  of 
the  exercife  of  hi^  military: power.  Whenev^two 
nations  were  at  war,  although  not  autborided  hy 
any  alliance  to  interfere,  they  always  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  wieaker  party.  They  never  eoon- 
xnenced  hofialities  in  a  diilant  country,  ^ithodt 
procuring  f6me  ally  near  the  enemy,  wbomi  they 
intended  to  attack.  This  meafure  contiiiafiteli 
greatly  to  their  Ibcceis  in  their  wars  with  Cafrthage* 
The  title  of  ally,  indeed,  wa»  no  more  than  a 
ffim^did  and  fpecious  name,  under  which  they 
availed  then>felves  of  the  ftrength  and  the  Tofources 
of  other  nations.  So  firm  was  tiieir  adherence  to 
tiheih  fundamental  maxim,  to  fpiure  the  vanquiAiiNl» 
and  fubdue  the  proud,  that  they  were  not  toi  be 
moved  by  any  reveries  of  fortune,  however  dHk 
ailrons,  to  Iblicit  peace.  They  looked  with  <!ahn-> 
nefe  upon  the  advances  evet  of  a  vi^oriousenemy; 
and,  in  the  midft  of  public  di£ifters  and  defeats, 
difplayed  the  fedate  dignity  and  unfbaken  firitinds 
of  their  genuine  charader.  Their  condu6l  to  fub- 
dued  countries  ihowed  the  refinement  of  confiMtir 
mate  politicians.  They  were  cautious  not  to*  im* 
pofe  their  laws  and  cuttoms  upon  the  nations  they 
had  fubdued,  as  fuch  condudl  muft  unavoidably 
have  produced  the  mofl;  formidable  confederacie$ 
and  infurredions :  ou^  the  contrary,  a^uated  by  a 
fpirit  of  mild  and  liberal  toleration,  they  left  them 
in  the  uudifturbed  exercife  of  'their  religion  and 

laws; 
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lawB ;  and  only  enforced  fuch  general  principles  of 
fubordination^  as  corre6ied  natural  ferocity  of  dif- 
pofition,  inclined  them  to  adopt  the  arts  and 
culloms  of  their  conquerors,  and  induced  them  to 
i^;ard  the  Romans,  rather  as  their  benefa&ors, 
than  their  matters  ^ 

In  the  vail  compals  of  their  dominions,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
Danube  to  the  deferts  of  Libya,  was  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  their  laws.  Colonies  were  planted^ 
municipal  towns  were  honoured  with  the  privil^es 
of  Roman  citizens,  federal  flates  enjoying  their 
own  cufioms  and  Islws  were  civilized,  and  the  aioft 
uieful  public  edifices,  fuch  as  bridges,  aqueduiSs, 
and  temples,  adorned  the  different. provinces.  The 
vars,  which  had  defolated  neighbouring  cofuntries 
with  inceflant  fury,  were  terminated  by  their  fupe- 
nor  influence;  and  their  tributaries,  united  like 
the  branches  of  one  family,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
intercourfe  and  peace,  to  which  the  world  before 
that  aufpicioufi  period  had  been  a  flrangen  Their 
political  condu6l,   although    fometimes   Veiiatile^ 

*  Tacitus  has  informed  us  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  po. 
ittic  ^ricola,  to  foften  the  rugged  manners  of  the  Britons,  and 
make  them  patient  of  the  Roman  yoke.  *^  Jam  vero  princi- 
pum  filios  liberalibus  artibus  erudire — ^inde  etiam  habitus  noftri 
honor,  et  frequens  toga ;  paulatimque  difceflum  ad  delinimenta 
vitiorum,  porticus  et  balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegantiam :  idque 
apud  iiQperitos  bttmanUas  vocabatur,  cum  pars  /ervitutis  eflet." 
Taciti  ViraAgric.  p.  436,  Ed.  Grav.  The  laft  words  of  the 
fentence  difclofe  to  us  tfie  refined  policy  of  the  Romans. 

and 
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and  acdDinmbdated  to  circuoifiaitc^i  \r&s  ^e^ 
quently  diredled  by  juftice,  gencrofity,  honour, 
and  difmtereftednefs ;  and  thefe  virtues,  fupported 
by  the  great  extent  of  their  dominion,  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms,  difFufed  a  blaze  of  gloi^  round 
the  Roman  name,  which  dazzled  the  eves  of  all 
nations. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  556y  when  the  Greeks^ 
were  met  to  celebrate  the  Ifthmian  games  at 
Corinth,  a  herald  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  having  commanded  filence  by 
found  of  trumpet,  he  proclaimed  that  the  Roman- 
Senate  and  Titus  Quind:ius  the  general,  in  confo- 
quence  of  having  conquered  Philip,  King  of 
Macedon,  reftored  liberty  and  the  free  exercife  <rf 
tlicir  own  laws,  to  all  the  provinces  of  Greece.  So 
tranfported  wore  the  aiTembled  multitudes  with  thfe 
unexpected  declaration,  that  they  couid  fcarcdjr 
credit  the  teftimony  of  their  fenfes ;  arid  fo  ^om*- 
pletely  did  joy  poifefs  their  minds  at  the  news  of  th» 
aufpicious  event,  that  they  could  not  fix:  the  leaft 
attention  upon  the  performance  of  the  games.  Aa 
foon  as  they  were  concluded,  the  crowds  hailened 
to  exprefs  their  gratitude  to  the  Roman  general. 
**  How  happy,  exclaimed  they,  in  this  tranfport 
of  exultation,  is  it  for  the  world,  that  there  fhould 
exift  a  people  who  glory  in  expending  their 
treafures,  and  enduring  the  hard£hips  of.  war  to 
procure  the  liberty  of  others.  This  people  do  not* 
confine  their  generous  exertions  to  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  but  even  traverfe  the  ocean  to  repel  in- 

juftice^ 
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juftice,  And  eflablMi  Religiofi  and  Law.  O{>f>r0tiM 
as  we  were  by  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  W6  tiow 
regain  our  ancient  independence  by  the  procIa« 
mation  of  a  Roman  herald  The  hope  of  filch 
happinefs  could  only  be  the  refult  of  an  ai|>iring 
minii^^to  realise  fuch  an  expe6lation  requires  the 
lingular  favour  of  the  Gods^  and  the  greateft  ge» 
nerofity  of  Men^*' 

'  The  deftination  of  the  Romans  to  war  was  the 
firil  principle  of  their  original  inflitutidiis ;  it  was 
cultivated  by  their  kings,  and  invariably  purfued 
throughout  every  age  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
arofe  indeed  primarily  from  the  nature  of  their 
fituation.  The  fubje6l8  of  Romulus  were  corapofcd 
€f  a  mixed  banditti,  who  made  themfelves  ob- 
fiOxiottS  to  the  neighbouring  ftates  by  the  fre^ 
4)iiency  of  their  predatory  excurfions.  As  fiich 
iftwlefs  co!idu6i;  fubjefted  them  not  only  to  juft  re- 
taKation,  but  to  the  fevereft  inflifilion  of  revenge, 
the  wars^  which  the  Romans  at  firft  began  for  the 
take  of  plunder,  wew  foon  continued  upon  prin- 
ciples of  felf*prefervation  i  they  became  the  objects 
of  fear  or  of  envy  to  all  the  furrounding  people ; 
and  king  after  king,  and  ftate  after  ftate,  came 
forth  to  crufli  their  afpif ing  power.  Alba  looked 
wiih  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  profperity  of  her  co- 
lony, and  attempted  its  overthrow.  The  Volfcr^ 
Sabines,  Samnites,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  fucceeded  ^ 
and  the  Gauls  attacked  them  with  fuch  numerous 


armies^ 


^  lAry,  lib.  33.  c.  32,  Sec, 
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aBrfiiies^  ki  often  iti  thb  early  iggs  of  the  tep^h&Qx 
till  eatened  their  deilrudioih  - 

The  ihort  duration  of  the  confular*  government, 
a]th9ug;h  liable  to  fome  inconvediencies,  was  to  man* 
of  courage  and  talents  a  ftrong  incentive  to  martial- 
exploits*.  Various  caufes  ufually  opiate  to  feb 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  nionarchs.  In  the  courlb 
df  a  long  reign,  many  paffions,  and  even  indolence 
itfelf,  fucceflively  rule  their  minds.  But  as  the' 
office  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  republic  vras 
confined  to  a  fingle  yiear,  they  were  impatient  to 
fignalize  their  Ihort  command  by  great  and  gkn 
rious  achievements.  The  moment  propitious  tO; 
emulation  and  a  love  of  glory  was  not  to  be  ktSU 
They  were  powerfully  ftimulated  to  put  a  quido 
perit>d  to  any  war,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  bf 
feme  rapid  and  decifive  meafures ;  left  the  harvefib 
#f  victory  and  fame  fliould  be  reaped  by  their  iVsasi 
ceiTors.  For  the  indulgence  of  this  fpirtt  of  enMm 
prife,  the  moft  extenfive  fcope  was  afforded,  by  ii 
longferies  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  fieges;  as  thfi 
temple  of  Janus  was  fhut  only  three  times  dtsriis^ 
the  long  period  of  700  years,  and  only  once  wbilft 

•  Livy  ftates  particularly  the  inconveniencies  with  ifegArd  to 
military  operations,  which  arofe  from  the  (hort  period  a(  tlM 
conjfular  power.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  that  hiftorisn 
witfi  Montefquieu,  with  whom  he  is  at  iflue  upon  this  fubjeijli 
Compare  Montefquieu,  Grandeur,  c.  i.  with  Hvy,  lib,  xli.-c.  ij, 
lib.  xxiv,  c,  8.  IHj;  i%»  c,  i8;         -     •   -  -  ^    '  r- 

.     -     f  Rome 
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IU>rae.ii«sfubJBA<|p  a  confular  governaie&t,  altlie 
cbie  of  the  firft  Punic  \w\ 

IL  This  martial  fpirit,  pf  whic^h  fuch  |^in  vef^ 
tig€9  may  be  traced  in  the  early  manners  of  the 
people^  was  matured  by  the  Su\&eft  attentbn  to 
difcipKn^  by  every  encouragement  to  bear  the 
labours  of  war,  and  by  the  invention  and  perfe^ion 
of  every  expedient  which  could  improve  th^  artd 
of  attack  and  defence  ^ 

.Their  difcipline  was  the  refult  of  innumerable 
damgefs,  and  of  painful  and  long  experience.  Their 
attachment  to  it  was  equally  politic  and  firm;  for. 
they  were  too  acute  not  to  difcern  that  it  was  the 
mofi  effectual  fupport  of  their  power.  The  military 
oath' was  adminifiered  under  peculiar  circumftances 
of  iblemnity.  The  legionary  foldier  fwore  with 
alacrity  never  to  defert  the  golden  eagle,  which  wa^ 
dHpiayed  in  the  front  of  his  cohort  or  fquadron^ 
To  this  he  looked  up  as  to  a  tutelaiy  god,  under 
whofe  wings  he  fought  with  confidence,  and  by 
whofe  guidance  he  was  affured  he  Ihould  be  led  ti> 
viftory^ 

^  A.  U.  C.  517.  in  the  confulfhip  of  Atilius  Balbus,  and  Man. 
Vm  ToKqoatas. 

^  Polybius,  book  vi.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  and  his  notes  an(i 
authorities.  Of  the  Roman  difcipline,  caftrametation,  arms, 
marches,  and  martial  laws,  there  is  a  very  curious  and  diftin^ 
iQCOunt  in  Jofephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  5., 

*  Tacitus  cxprefsly  calls  the  ftandards — *'  Propria  legiooum 
a>"  aad  "  bellorum  deos."     TertuUian  well  remarks — 
"  *  *  .  '   .      ft  Religio 
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fitndy  fitiiated  iipoo  the  brnka  of  tb^Tyber^  thi$/ 
ardent  youth  were  e«erctfed  in  feats  of  maoly  a^i<» 
vity:  hi^^  the  charioteers  contended  in  the  raf>k) 
nice,  md  ihe  youthful  r^ruit9  were  tr^iaed  to  barl 
the  ^ear,  aiid  tnaoage  the  horfe.    The  vet^ani . 
here  parforined  their  vario^is  evoltitioqsja  toUfooi* 
review.     Nothing  wa^  waptiog  to  gjvf  tbi$  bidf 
foeoe  the  complete  appei^rance  of  a  field  of  battle^ 
but  the  effufion  of  blood.     The  foldiers  were  ani* . 
mated  not  only  by  the  prefence^  but  the  example, 
of  tlunr  leadero.   Even  in  the  decline  of  life,  Mariut 
CMtintsed  his  aocudonaed  exercifes  in  this  ^^kcc;^ . 
'  nwA  here  Pompey  difplayed  jhis'  unriv^Ued  ikiti^  id 
hSNcfefiEM^iiiihip* 

Wiien  the  army,   provioufly  trained  to .  trtrflnjr 
nmfMi  tskrcik,  had  takea  the  field,  the  Roman, 
gfeneral  fouiM  that  tlie  fureft  expedient  ixi^efbm, 
tfae^lriftan^rof  a  defeat,  was  to  tncreafe  tbetebo«ci 
of  the  campaign,  rather  than  to  dimiiii&  the  ngw^:' 
of  bb  troops^  by  .any  relaxation  of  duty.     Syltii 
ti^mpelled  bis  foidiei:s,  aft^r  they  bedr  sid  belfeie 
Mithridates,  to  labour  with  fuch  inceffant  affiduilyy  * 
that  they  called  for  another  battle,  as  a  refpite 
from  their  latigues.     Their  toil  not  only  inured 
them  to  hai-dfli^,  but  preferred  their  conAitiiftioiw 
v^oi>e«s  and  healthy,  as  they  avoided  thofe  ladder 
changes  from  iextreme  exertion  to  extirettje  eat^,/ 
ivhich  are  fo  injurious  to  ^loderja  armies.   V ,  , .    * 

'*  K.eltgio  Romanorum  tota  caftrentfs^  figna  veneratur,  %i^  jurat| 
et  omnibus  6ui  p^fleporfit/*     Murphy's  Tacitui.       '  ''*      '*'   " 

VOL.  I.  B  b  Their 
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*  Their  native  cmirage  had  every  afiifiancey  ivliicfi 
it  could  in  any  degree  derive  from  cotifiant  prac- 
tice, and  habitual  fkill.  Their  arms  were  heavier 
than  .thofe  of  other  nations,  and  th^ir  dexterity  in 
tifing  them  was  the  refult  of  confirmed  habit  By 
the  management  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  by 
the  praftice  of  every  movement,  which  could  give 
additional  ftrength  and  aftivity  to  the  body,  they- 
were  gradually  trained  to  real  a^lion^ 

During  the  fhort  intervals  of  peace,  they  were 
engaged  in  the  hardy  occupation  of  agrictilture,> 
the  only  pacific  employment  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  a  Roman  citizen.  To  turn  the  ftubborn 
foil,  to  be  expofed  to  all  the  changes  of  weather,  to 
fubfift  upon  a  frugal  diet,  and  undergo  every  rural 
labour,  were  the  beft  preparatives  for  war.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  this  employment 
was  ennobled  by  the  practice  of  confeils  and  didta-r 
tors,  who  tilled  their  paternal  fields  with  their  own 
hands;- and  Cincinnatus,  Fabius,  and  Fabricius,- 
were  called  from  the  plough  to  fill  the  greateft 
offices  of  ftate,  and  lead  their  countiymen  to 
battle. 

The  Romans  looked  with  attention  upon  the 
#arlike  apj>dintments  and  arms  of  other  nations, 
and  fliowed  t4ieir  profound  judgment  in  quickly 
adopting  expedients  to  fupply  their  own  defers* 
They  copied  the  form  of  the  SabUie  fhiekl,  and 
armed  their  troops  with  thp  Spanilh  fword.  JHoiies 
fbr  their  cavalry  were  procured   from  Numidia ; 
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Jitodihe  wreck  of  a  Catthagmjan  vefleVfortuoatcly 
thrown  upon  their  coaft,  was  the  model  of.  their 
firil  ihip  of  war«  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cipntell 
with  Carthage,  they  had  not  a  fingle  veffel  of  this 
defcription ;  but  at  its  clofe  they  were  mafters  of 
the  fea.  They  ilationed  the  captured  elepb^ots, 
which  had  been  employed  againfl  them,  in  tl^ 
Punic  wars,  in  the  front  of  their  army,  againft 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  geniui^  of  fuch  a  people^ 
So  verfatile  and  alive  to  improvement,  feemed  to 
form  them  for  ext^nfive  empire ;  and  hence  it  is 
the  lefe  extraordinary,  that  the  ready  adoption  of 
foreign*  arms  and  inventions  proved  deftrudive  to 
the  nations  which  originally  ufed  them  '• 

Bxit  the  peculiar  glory  of  Roman  tadics  arpfe 
from  the  formation  and  difclpline  of  the  legion. 
Agreeable  to  tho  genius  of  the  people,  it  was  better 
calculated  for  attack  than  defence.  With  refped 
toaJfitivity,  il  had  great  advantages  over  the  Gre* 
cian  and  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  only  fo 
conftrufted,  as  to  force  its  way  by  the  depth  and 
folidity  of  its  compact  and  clofely-wedged  ranks^ 
The  open  order,  which  the  legionary- troops  pre- 
ferved,  gave  to  every  foUlier  the  free  exercife  of  his 
arms,  and  afforded  fpace  for  reinforcements  to  ad-^ 
vance  to  the  relief  of  thofe,^  whofe  ftrength  was 
exfaatifted^     The  fpaces  likewife  gave  room  for  the 

*  Montefquieu,  c»  u  li.  Ktnnet,  p.  139,  Gibbon^  vol. i*  p.  it. 
.AyaOoi  yaf  11  k«i  1'i»i(  iTf^t  fitr^TiaQttp  |Si},  xai  ^rDMaeu  to  CiATKy; 
Vat/mmi.     Pplybius^  lib*  yi*  i^^*  20,  21,  24.  edit.  Gron«v. 

Bb2  firft 
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»rft  liht  t&  fall  hkdk  into  the  fecdnd,  ind  #ith  mth 
\6  make  a  ne\v  attkck;  and  ff  thfefe  t^i^bks  I^A 
\3n1tcd  wfcre  Overjibwered,  they  retired  to  %he  iisA 
'rink,  with  *^hofe  affiftance  they  rrtieWed  tht  chfei^ 
ti^ith  threfefbfd  inf^etuofity.  Tire  regidit  itKahntr, 
in  which  this  advince  or  retreat  tva^  confdtkflfed, 
conftituted  the  ][)erfe6lion  of  the  R6maA  dSfcipltee. 
.I'he  fucecfs,  which  it  mnft  finalfy  ftfcuffe,  was  cer- 
tain, when  we  confider  the  legions  o^fed  to  irre- 
*jg;ular  barbarians,  who,  if  once  routed,  never  ite- 
turned  to  a  fecond  attadc.  In  many  battles,  the 
Romans  were  at  firft  repnlfed  by  the  nunfAltr  ot 
impetuofity  of  the  hoftile  trbops:  but  by  their 
judicious  arrangements  and  evolutions,  the  event 
was  ultimately  favourable ;  the  enemy  was  checked 
in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefiful  career,  kvA  the 
laurel  of  viftory  was  fuddenly  fnatcHed  frbrh  his 
.  hands* 

The  firft  model  of  a  Roman  ca!mp  feems  to  have 
.   been  firft  fuggefted  by  the  rude  intrenchments,  wliich 

*»  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  Fer^fon,  c.  J.  and  tke  cited  paf. 
fa2;es.  Livy  contraftt  the  j^ialanx  with  the  legjion,  and  points 
out  the  fiiperior  excellence  of  the  latter>  when  conopaang  the 

-  forces  of  Alexander  with  the  Romans — "  StatariuS  uterque  nules, 
ordines  fervans :  fed  ilia  phalanx  immobilis  et  onids  generis  : 
Kotnalia  acies  diftinflior,  ex  pluribus  partibns  edhftaons:  feciiis 
jiartienti,  quacunqiie  oposeffet,  faciiis  jungteti.";"  Liv*lBK  viii. 
c.  ^.  et  lib.  ix,  4      .... 

'*  Vet  was  this  phaknx  nevct,  or  reiy  feldom  able  to  ftand 
igainft.  tht^  Roman  armies,  which  ^ere  ethb^tteHed  in  fo  excellent 
->fprmej  as  1  knd^  not  whether  any  nation  befides;  them  haihe 

,  ,\ifedi  ^cither  jiiefore  or  fince/*    Sir  W,  RaeigK,  %  zSj.    ' ' ' 

^  Romulus 
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J{Ainu)u«  <4uf04  to  Ve  tiiirpwn  up  ^o  ^fnd  hjf 
rvftpg  (uty.  Tb^  plan  W9S  >»  fue<?ef 4ing  tiif»f s  grp^itly 
imprQY^ii ;  md  \hp  c^iop  of  th^  Ropis^s^  w%^  rem^rl^ 

^rjfip :  i^  HTjm  diyid^  hy  f  ara^lpl  lin^  c9^po(kig 
ijj»ciPM»  %«9t%  for  tjie  ?w:^n|^m?«J»tip^,  inij^p^r^ij 
ij^tftfbinWt?,  qf  p^yftlfy,  i^fa^itry,  fnd  ftV^^iU^rig?  j 

{^k}  tl)f  Ipftin^^  of  jt$  r^fipar^,  ^rqp^  wi];^  ^  )inf 
of  ftf«qgaji4  fjpfe  palifs^f^.  ^hpn  ^^  \hi^  ijay 
^  1;^^^  ^e  T^ajnipg  vfftjges  pf  tlieif  epf?i^- 
Hnei^^,  wp  p»B  ip  fpme  6,egr^  Tf^U??  I^be  d^fprip- 
^om  fI"^  tlif  Wcient?  bs^«f!  giyep  VS,  afld  fftirjy, 
ip^r  %  grealae^  of  t%if  ftr^pg^h  frqjp  ^U^ 
Jp»g  (dui^tiqiv     M?uQy  camg^  jn  t^if  ifl^fj,  ?ioJ^ 

j^^ij^e,  ^4  ^ha^  whjf h  pvert9gs  ^jie  wbitf  cjjfs  gf 

fin^  pnl>ro^n  apppprap%  t(^  fc^V^  bpgp  ^9^W4 
.paly  a  few  9pnt^iies  3gp. 

Tl^  lel^egfii?^  and  jiv^ly  i»>^i»P  J4vy,  prpf?jtt|:s 
IIS  mt^  a  y/?ry  ^ifjciifg  ip%pcp  c£  ^?  f^0  prp- 
Juc(?4  Mppij  fijp  roipd*  9f  ifi^ir  fn^fpie^,  by  t)i<B 
martial  innprovftij^ijts  m^  )^  tjjf  fljP'PaPf.  Phj)* 
.  the  fecond^  king  of  Macedon,  caufed  the  bodies  of 
ft)iB(e  of  ki»  foldier^  »vhft  )^4  ^]\p%  ^^  *  ^iwift, 
^o  bjs  |vP"g]?|:  ?Ptp  h^  <ajBp,  phe^  ^i^  ipjg^t  J^ 
buried  with  military  honouf-s.    His  motive  was  to 

»  b  9  inftigate 
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inRrgatehis'army  to  expofe  themfelves  \vith  mote 
afacrity  to  the  dangen  t)f  wan  But  the  method 
which  he  took  to  roufe  their  courage,  produced 
a  contrary  efFeft,  inclined  them  to  inadivity,  and 
increafed  their  fears.  His  troops,  who  had  been 
a[Cctiftoined  to  fight  with  the  Greeks  and  Illyrians, 
and  to  ihfli^  and  receive  only  flight  wounds  made 
liy  darts  and  arrows,  now  beheld  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  comrades  marked  by  deep  and  ghaftly  cuts, 
arid  deprived  of  heads  and  limbs  by  the  keen  and 
vigorous  ftrokes  of  the  fpanifh  fwords,  the  weighty 
weapons  of  the  Romans.  With  difinay  they  re- 
fle6led  upon  the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend,  and  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  arms, 
and  mode  of  fighting,  Philip  himfelf,  no  lefe 
^.Tafmed,  recalled  his  fon  Perfeus  and  his  troops 
from  the  ftraights  of  Pelagonia  to  reinforce  his 
defponding  army.  From  a  lofty  hill  he  Ibon  after 
fecori^^nbitered  the  pofitibn  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
a  diftiri^ft  ^view  of  their  camp.  He  remarked  the 
different  qiiiairters  into  which  It  was  divided,  the 
exa6f  order  in  Vhich  the'  tents  were  pitched,  and 
thejinterfedions  which  fof tired  the  ftreets.  Afto- 
nillied  at  the  admirable  arrangement  of  all  the 
p'arts,  Tie  candidly  acknowledged,  as  Pyrrhus  king 
pT  Epirus  had  done  before,  that  no  nation  couJtf 
ecjual  the  lloim^  difplayed  i^  thi^ 

•eiTeptlal  lifanch  of  the  art  of  war  *, 

'  Biif  tlie  Rbmans'fdund;  that  the  peifeiftion  of 
their  niov^ments- in  the  field,  and  the  fecurity  of 

•  tliei? 
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their  pofition  in  camps,  Tn^ould  not  complete  the 
military  art,  without  impoiing  the  ftrifteft  reftraints 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  foldier,  and  holding  out  the 
mofl:  lucrative  and  glorious   recompence  for  his 
valour.     Such  was  the  inflexible  rigour  of  martial . 
law,  that  cowardice  and  difobedience  led  to  inevi- 
table death,  inflided  by  the  fwords  and  darts  of 
his  comrades;   whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
exploit  was  attended  by  its  appropriate  honour. 
The  rich  trappings  of  horfes,  the  golden  chain,  the. 
civic,  the  mural,  and  the  rofiral  crowns,  awaited 
the  return  of  the  veteran  from  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  penfiqns  ariling  from  the  fale  of  the  conquereijl 
l^nds,  or  fettlements  upon  fertile  fpots  of  ground^ . 
vere  gj^anted  for  the  fupport  of  hb  declining  age, . 
and  as  the    rewards   of  his    long   and  faithful 
fervices. 

The  Triumph^  which  derived  its  origin  from  the 
earlieft  age  of  the  republic,  when  Romulus  returned 
home  laden  with  fpoils  of  his  vanquifhed  enemies^  ^ 
tended  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  cherifh  this 
martial  fpirit'*.  This  ceremony,  repugnant  as  it 
was  to  the  feelings  of  compaffion  for  the  diftreffed, 
and  calculated  to  encourage  arrogance  and  often* 
tation,  in  point  of  fplendour  and  pomp,  was  fupe* 
rjor  to  the  honour  ever  paid  to  vidofious  chiefs  and 
armies  in  any  other  country,^  It  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  copcburfe  of  applauding  fpe6lators^ 
coUe^ed  from  every  part  of  the  empire.    Such  was 

f  Livy,  lib.  c,  9.    Florw,  lib,  i.  €•  18., 

B  b  4  the 
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the  g^6fy  afligned  to  Paulus^  JBl)[)ilius^  th#  glMi- 
ctmquerof  of  Macedon,  after  be  had  brougbt  P€^• 
feus,  king  of  that  country,  and  his  faorily,  prifi>iiera 
to  Rome  K  The  proceffion  paffed  through  fpslcioufi^ 
jitid  lofty  arches,  ornamented  with  piftures  and  fia^ 
tues,  to  the  fplendid  temple  of  the  lofty  capital. 
At  firft  Appeared  bands  of  trutppeters,  and  other 
martial  muficians,  who,  to  prepare  the  fpe^tora 
for  military  fcenes,  (bunded  the  loud  and  animating 
charge  of  battle.  The  priefts,  clothed  in  Iwg 
robes,  and  crowned  with  chaplets,  walked  by  the 
fide  of  the  white  oxen  of  Clitumnus  4evQted  to 
facrifice.  Th€  fculptured  figures^  pajnted  banners, 
and  yarious  fymbols  of  the  iubdued  cities  and  pro* 
vitices,  w«rc  diftinftly  difplayed.  The  goW.  and 
filver  coin  depofitcd  in  capacious  vafes,  were  ca»f 
ried  upon  the  ihouldersi  of  the  moft  robuft  foWierSi 
The  burriifhed  coats  of  mail,  waving  crefts,  giitter- 
jhg  fpears,  autl  the  golden  goblets  and  rich  plate 
which  had  adorned  the  royal  bantjiiets  of  AntigonuH 
and  Sdeucus,  beft  difpofed  9ox  the  view  of  the  peo-i 
pie,  were  conveyed  in  long  trains  of  carriages, 
llie  chariot  of  the  captive  king  next  appeared, 
containing  his  diadem  and  his  armour.  Theii 
walked  Pei-feus  clad  in  mourning,  with  fltiw  and 
melancholy  ifteps,  attended  by  his  chHdren  and 
friends.  The  golden  crowns,  fent  by  the  numerous 
ftates  in  tiflTance  ^fith  the  republic,  as  tokens  of 
mi^atuktkm  on  her  recent  conqneft, '  canied  hi 
the  haiidsof  their  refpeftive  ambaf&dors,  annotrneed 

f-%'^.i'&t.    Liv.  lib.  iUr.  c.  39  ct  40I 
\  tl^e 
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the  afipfoach  of  the  cOftquerqr  hinifelf.  Paulas 
Emilias  appeared  iiancUng  ^rt&,  iq  »  magnificent 
chariot,  that  wa*  drawn  by  four  milk-white  hotfes; 
he  was  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  his  head  encircled 
with  a  refulgent  diadem,  and  waving  in  his  hand 
0L  bm&ch  of  laurel  The  proceffion  wa3  clofed  by 
^  whole  army  bearing  the  Imperial  eagles  at  the 
firont  of  their  oAorts  and  fquadrons,  and  ifiter*  . 
mining  with  the  foi!ig  of  triumph  the  praifes  of  their 
general. 

.  TfKife  who  inftituted  the  triumph  a$  a  nationftlf 
eriebrky,  perfeftiy  underftood  the  genius  of  a  peor 
fde  diijpofed  to  cabch  the  flame  of  emulation  from 
f  very  incident,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  chara^ler 
of  a  ibMi<»r«  Thi&  hoooar  was  indeed  rarely  grai>ted 
to  any  o^cer  of  infenor  rank  to  a  dilator,  conful^ 
or  pi^aMor:  but  as  each  of  them  ihared  it  in  comr 
mon  with  every  tribune,  centurion,  and  even  le^ 
giooary  of  his  army,  it  failed  not  to  jLnfpire  them 
^1  «4th  ardour  for  military  Ibrvice^.     The  lame 

'^  The  honour  of*  trlumfjli  W4s  fefufed  to  L,  Comcfliw  Leati£. 
ids,  becaufebe  Juidtoftie  nimeof  ihcfcoffioei:  *^  Res  m«ni|^ 
fiipm^,  ceirfe^at  &»«tAs,i  fed  ^%eaifbm  ^  majorifau^  nois 
acoyifflb*  \^  qu,  neqwe  didaitor,  negne  confid,  neque  praetor  res 
gefliifet|  triumpharet."  liv^  Hift.  lib.  xxxi,  <v  2p.  But  thk 
hdnour  was  granted  to  Pbmpey,  when  only  a  knight.  See  his 
life  by  Pktirtxh,  Vol,  ii.  p.  199.*  Fhitapeli^  a  i^reck,  and 
fcie^is,  a  l^my  hm^%tft9i  ciroimilaatMil  defb-i^iopis  of  the 
Bpni9«  t«iiui9b,  UnmiY  b<m  ismigotx^  or  tho^e  who  write 
for  foreigners,  that  we  can  exped  particular  accounts  of  manners, 
IMiftoms,  and  ceremonies^  whi$:h  are  faoiiiiar  to  natives. 

diftinftion, 
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diftin^ion,    therefore,   which  was   the  rewairi  .of 
one  viftory,  frequently  proved  the  fource.  of  ano-j. 

ther. 

...  .    -     * 

III.  Rome  at  an  early  period  called  for  the  aid 
of  religion,  to  give  greater  cfficaLcy  to  her  civil 
laws  and  military  inflitutions.  Numa  lulled  the 
infant  kingdom  into  a  fliort  repofe,  in  order  to 
llrengtlien  it  by  his  facred  eilabliOiments '.  The 
attention  paid  to  augury,  which  was  at  once  the 
refource  and  the  deluiion  of  the  Romans,  arofe  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  fuperflition.  Not  only  the 
departed  heroes,  who  had  been  raifed  to. the  rank 
of  divinity  by  the  elegant  fictions  of  Greece,  as 
weH  as  the  gods  of  other  nations,  were  naturalized } 
but  every  virtue  and  vice,  every  art  and  pxofeflion^ 
the  deities  of  every  grove  and  flream,.  denyed  a 
peculiar  charafter  from  their  relpeftive  votaries; 
were  reprefented  by  images,  ornamented  with  pecur 
liar  fymbols^  and  worlhipped  with  appropriate  rites. 
The  exceffive  credulity  of. the  populace,  ever  eager 
for  the  account  of  prodigies  and  fables,  was  at  all 
times  flattered  by  the  niagifhates,  and  rcfpeded  by 
the  philofophers,  who,  however  they  might  fmile  in 
fecret  at  the  prevaiiling  fuperftition,  ftill  aflumed  in 
public  the  maik  of  external  reverence  for  the  my-^ 
thology  of  their  country.  The  ceremonies  of  poly^* 
theifittwere  in  general  of  the  mpft  cheerful,  ten- 
dency;  proceffions  to  the  temples,  except  in  cafes 
of  public  calamity,  were  footal  meetings  c«f  ftftivity ; 

/  B.C.  713.    Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  19^  &c    -'^  r  [. 

anii 
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and  ficrifices  to  the  gods  were  little  liiore  than  the^ 
feafts  of  their  worihlppers, 

A  fcrupulous  attention  to  religion  ^as  the  peeu*> 
Tiar  boaft  and  pride  of  the  Romans:  and  Cicer<* 
liefitates  not  to  affert,  that  to  their  piety,  and  theif 
firm  belief  in  the  over-ruling  providence  of  thd 
godsi,  they  were  indebted  for  their  afcendancy  ovef 
ill  other  nations*.  The  eftablifhment  of  pontiffs, 
flamens,  augurs,  and  veftals,%as  fupported  by  coin-' 
lecrated  lands;  and  as  the  civil  and  militdry  de-' 
partinents  were  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
religious,  even  ^mperots,  confuls,  and  generals 
aspired  to,  and  exercifed,  the  offices  of  the  prieft-^ 
hood.  The  union  of  religion  indeed  with  £he  civit 
government  is  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  Roman 
policy.  Auguftus  was  fenfiWe  of  its.  great  import- 
ance; and  he,  as  Arell  as  (licceeding  emperors; 
IbUght  to  raife  himfelf  above  the  attacks  of  hU 
enemies,  and  exalt  the  Tfelpeiftability  of  his  cha^ 
rafter  to  the  greateft  elevation,  by  aflumiiig  the 
venerable  title  and  inviolable  dignity  of  the  Pontifeai! 
Maximus. 

IV.  The  Tpirit  of  patriotifm  was  never  (6  gene- 
rally diffufed,  nor  fo  long  preferved,  as  in  ancient 
Roriie.  So  ardent  were  the  fentiments  which  it 
ini|Mred,  and  to  daring  the  aftions  which  it  excited; 

?i('  Qcd  pietate.ac  religioner  atque  i^tc  nnu  fa|Mcnti^,  quod 
deprom  iromortalium  nunduie  omnia  i:egi  guberparique  perfpexi^ 
IBas,  omnes  gentes  nationefijue  fuperayiiDus*''    Cicerp  de  Harufp. 

that 
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Ihftt  it  f^  rather  a  pafiiop  thao  a  hab'^t  of  t|ie  wiQd,^ 
It  was  the  fource  of  numberkfe  virtue^ ;  it  fofj^od 
patience,  and  alleviated  toil ;  it  extinguiihed  the 
fire  pf  gBibitioQ>  and  §veu  filenced  the  voicq^  of 
a^ure;  and  taught  the  Romany  to  defpifb  aU  pm 
viM  intei^  and  to  fubmit  to  the  ff^vered  pain  fov 
the  beneftt  of  the  ilate.  Hence  Junius  Sruton 
'eondemned  hi$  traitorous  fpns  to  an  ignoaiinioin 
denthi  H,egu|u3>  umnoved  by  the  fuppUcatiou?  i^ 
bia  wwpiog  relations  and  friends,  and  undifmaye^ 
by  tjie  profpei^  of  certain  torture,  rctUTped  tp 
Carthage;  and  the  inflexible  Manlius  Torquatus, 
ehecking  the  ftrongeft  feelings  of  the  hfeart,  dc-p 
voted  hi9  vi£);oripu$  fon  to  the  fword  of  the  exe^ 
^Utipueft 

Th«  republic  wn^  frequently  agitated  by  the  woft 
yiolent  cpnvuliions  qf  par^.  The  debates  of  th^ 
fenate  were  interrupted  by  the  clamorpus  (ieman^^ 
of  the  tribunes,  iblicitous  to  fecpre  the  rights  of  tb? 
people.  The  forun»  was  pften  a  fcene  pf  »var,  and 
the  pea<jefnl  gown  was  i^ned  with  blood.  Both 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  theintempf^rat^  a^** 
vocates  for  the  revival  of  the  Agragrian  law,  mifled 
by  injudiciou3  ^eal  for  the  privileges  of  the  ple- 
beian, fell  a  fatrifice  to  the  vengeance  A)f  an^r 
f^-atic  pipwer;  and  in  a  (ul^equent  period,  jthe  wants 
of  the  profligate,  and  the  ambition  of  ph^  fioUei 
produced  a  deep  and  formidable  confpiracy,  which 
was  detected  by  the  rigitance  of  Cicero,  an4  hurrkd 
Catiline  to  open  fd>ellion  and  death. 

Still 
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Df  kiAite  Ae&p^  aiid  movemt^htii.  i3uth  ^n  Ahicm 
was  fu^ient  to  abate  the  ^nimofity  of  cottteuding 
fad^io^s,  tod  to  unite  every  ofder  in  tht  ^tq^ 
\i^i6tk  for  tfce  public  ftMte.  'Die  arrt>tel  of  V^l^^ 
ttibiJ  in  Italy,  produced  an  hntnediate  ceflktmn  of 
9&  civil  dififentions.  The  ftorrt,  which  h?ui  taged  $4 
fMm^  fWldenly  increaifed  its  vi61etice,  b\it  ehatigdl 
its  ^fifegttOii,  end  fell  Vrith  redoubted  ftity  *pon  th* 
(5MMiroii  enemy.  -^rif  y^.; 

Fi^trtn  the  lote  of  their  cotintiy  itemediatdly  re- 
fiilted,  in  the:  pureft  times  of  the  cbriirtotomrodtJi, 
the  facrifice  of  every  private  intereft  to  the  public 
>w«lfere.  The  Rohians  forefa^vthat  opulence,  by 
*h€  introdtfaion  <>f  laxuty,  t^oifld  dift[uii«fy  the* 
^r  the  toils  of  war,  atid  deftroy  that  juft  equa^y, 
'which  lifnits  atrrbition  to  the  fale  defire  of  afling 
ifor  the  general  good.  They  therefdte  'eftecmeA 
|joverty  a  virtue;  and  tliis,  which  in thfefirftfeh^ 
Vitants  of  Rome  was  the  effedl  of  tiecefiSfty,  f^cartne 
^mong  their  defcendants,  for  fome  ftgek,  Sth  objefit 
of  choice.  They  confidered  it  as  the  f\lte  guatrdiatti 
cf  libi^rty,  aftd  oppofed  it  to  the  etrCr^Chmetits  'c)f 
corruption.  A  Roman,  during  the  piireft  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  thought  thstt  frugality  fortne^ 
a  piirt  of  his  glory ;  and  at  the  fame  time  thalt  ht 
'expofed  his  life  to  every  daliger,  in  order  to  fill  the 
>^blictreafury,  he  performed  military  fervide  with- 
out ftipend  or  gratuity.  Every  one  thought  himfelf 
fufficiently  opulent  in  the  riches  of  the  ft  ate,  and 

would 
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would  baye  efteemed  it  un^vorthy  of  his  chara^cr 
to  require  any  emolument  from  the  offices  with 
which  his  country  had  invefted  him,  and  which 
be  held  only  to  contribute  to  her  aggrandizement 
The  generals,  animated  by  the  fame  noble  contempt 
of  wealth  as  the  common  foldiers,  depended  only 
for  their  fubfiftence  on  their  fmall  inheritance  of 
land,  which  they  tilled  with  their  own  hands* 
Regulus  requefted  permiffion  of  tHe  Senate  to  re- 
turn from  the  command  of  the  army,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  little  farm  *.  And  Paulus  il^nilius, 
who  filled  his  native  city  with  the  rich  fpoils  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  died  without  fufficient  money 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral. 

This  virtuous  and  patriotic  difpofition  may  be 
iUuflrated  by  the  fumptuary  laws,  which  were 
ena6led  at  different  periods^  and  \yhich,  without 
any  exception  in  favour  of  high  birth,  fortune,  or 
Tank,  regulated  the, expences  of  every  citizen. 
J«Jo  articles  of  luxury  efcaped  the  attention  of  thefe 
rigid  and  fagagious  legiflators,  who  faw  the  neceffity 
of  eflablifliing  public  opulence  upon  private  eco- 
nomy. By  the  Oppian  law,  the  Roman  ladies  were 
prohibited  from  wearing  robes  of  various  colours, 
from  having  ornaments  which  exceeded  the  value 
of  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  from  being  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  two  horfes,  unlefs  to  attend  fome  pub-* 
lie  folemnity.  Orchius  limited  the  number  of  guefts 
to  be  invited  to  entertainments;  Fannius  regulated 

'  B.C.  255. 

the 
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tb6  expence  of  public  fieftivals ;  and  Cornelias  cam* 
fined  that  of  fanerals  to  a  very  moderate  fum.: 
And  as  a  proof  that  in  thefe  pure  times  any  relaxa^ 
tion  of  fuch  laws  was  Highly  difapproved,  even  by 
thofe  who  were  moft  the  objeds  of  their  feverity, 
Duronius  was  expelled  the  Senate,*  becaufe,  when 
he  ferved  the  office  of  tribune,  he  had  abrogated  the 
law  which  limited  the  expence  of  feafts  \ 
'  *'        ■   •  ■ '  w         '"  '      ,  .    '  '', 

,  *  For  the  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Roman  lows/ 
fpe  Duck  de  Audoritate  Juris  Civilis,  Eden's  Elements  of  tjie 
Civil  Law.  For  the  origin  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,. 
and  their  divifion  into  their  various  parts,  fee  Livy,  lib.  iii. 
c,  3^,  34,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaff.  b.  x.  Hook's  Roman  HiC 
tory,  voKi.  b.  ii.  c.  17,  Livy,  lib,  vi.  c,4t.  Grarina,  lib.  iv 
c,  28.  Folybius,  b.  6.  , 
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The  Su^eB  coMinued. 

1  HE  cauies  fiated  in  the  pieoeding  chapter  had. 
the  greatell  influence  upon  the  fentiments  and  the 
CQodttd  of  the  Romane,  both  at  \\wwt  and  abroad^ 
cftabliihed  their  military  charaftet,  and  raifed  them 
by  flow  degrees  to  the  fummit  of  dominion. 

Vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  ItuJy  i» 
refift  them ;  and  the  fucceffive  attacks  of  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  equally 
fruitlefs.  The  difgraceful  capitulation  of  the  legions 
in  the  ftraights  of  Caudium,  the  near  approach  of 
Coriolanus  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volfci, 
were  produ6live  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  the 
conquerors.  The*  armies  of  the  republic  were  often 
compelled  to  fly,  or  to  furrender,  and  were  fome- 
times  reduced  to  the  mod  humiliating  diflrefs.  But 
the  fevereft  repulfes  tended  only  to  give  a  new 
ffM-ing  to  their  exertions.  The  impetuous  fury  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  alacrity  of  Pyrrhus,  made  indeed 
a  temporary  imprellion  ;  but  they  could  not  finally 
prevail.  At  one  time  Varro,  at  another  Cneius 
Scipio  was  cut  off,  their  forces  wrere  routed,  and 
the  braveft  of  their  troops  were  flain ;  but  the  cou- 
rage of  the  fenate  and  the  people  was  ftill  firm  and 
undaunted;  the  fpirit  of  their  inftitutions  cherifhed 
4  .  i^ 
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itj  and  their  exertions  were  too  much  the  refult  of 
calm  intrepidity  and  confirmed  habit,  to  be  dif- 
concerted  by  the  fait  of  a  general,  the  overthrow  of 
an  army,  or  the  fufpenfion  of  a  triumph.  Viftory 
was  fometimes  capricious  in  the  diftribution  of  her 
favours  ;  ihe  flew  to  give  tranfient  fuccefs  to  other 
nations,  and  fwelled  their  minds  with  delufive  hope^ 
of  conqiieft.  But  moft  propitious  to  dircipline^ 
vafour,  and  perfeverance,  ihe  failed  not  finally  to* 
encircle  with  her  unfading  laurel  the  braws  of  her 
darliag  Ron^ans. 

In  the  Carthaginians  we  behold  their  moft  for- 
midabte  enemfies.  They  were  the  only  people,  who, 
by  tbeii!  opulence,  territories,  fpirif,  and  refourcej, 
feemed  capable  of  contending  with  them  for  empire, 
with  any  profpe'ft  of  fuccefs*.     Their  tranfaftions 

and 

*  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  conftitution,  \&W9,  commerce 
and  dominions  of  Carthage,  fee  Fergufon*&  Roman  Republic^ 
vol.  i.  p.  88.  Into  one  chapter  of  moderate  length  he  has  com- 
preiled  tHe  mehiorabletranfa^ions  of  thefccond  Punic  war,  p.  io6» 
Tlid  accoiuu  of  th^  battle  of  Cannae  is  detained  whh  fingidar  pre« 
cifion  and  perfficuity, 

"Polybiua  has  draw-aa  concife  but  (Iriking  cpntraft  .between  the 
flourifhing  condition  of  Rome}  and  the  declining  date  of  Carthage^  . 
at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  Punic  war.    Lib.  vi,  feft.  49. 
Ac.     See  Ariftot.  de  Republica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.     Polybius  fup-  * 
plied*  Llvy  with  mtich  ihformation  relative  to  the  Punic  war*.  " 
lAvy  has  not  only  adopted/ in  many  indanoes^  hi«  ftatementH>f 
ladta,.but  erven  has  literally  tranilated  his.  expreffions.  v  Aa  tt  . 
acknowledgment  lor  fuch  ^obligations,  he  has  merely  nwndooa^  ^ 
Polybius    in  foch    terms   as    tK^fe;    haudquaqaam   fper^endM  .> 
audlor/*  and  "  laonincertunl  auftorem.'*  *  liV,  lib.  xxk.  c.  45,' 

\6l.  1.  c  p  '*'  and 
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and  wars  form  one  of  the  moft  interefting  portions 
of  the  hiftory  we  are  now  qonfidering.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  their  fame;  and  the  wiflies  of  pofterity, 
the  chief  accounts  recorded  of  them  are  received 
from  the  writings  of  their  prejudiced  rivals.  The 
Roman  hiftorians  take  delight  in  placing  all  their 
tranfafiions  in  the  moft  unfavourable  light,  and 
afperfe  their  national  charafter  with  the  odious  im- 
putation of  fyftematic  cruelty  and  perfidy.  Nor 
are  the  Greek  writers  totally  free  from  an  unfa- 
vourable bias,  and  the  influence  of  fimilar  preju- 
dices. The  .moft  impartial  and  full  detail  of  their 
government,  laws,  arts,  nianners,  and  Inftitutions^ 
would  have  been  peculiarly  interefting  to  Britain, 
as  they  rofe  to'  their  height  of  dominion  and  opu- 
lence by  the  power  of  their  navy,  and  the  extent 
of  their  colonies  and  commerce.  During  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  the  full  energy  of  both  nations 
was  drawn  forth  intoa6Hon\  Hannibal  combined 
in  his  chara6ler  all  the  qualifications  of  a  great 
ftatefman,  and  a  confummate  general ;  and  when 
the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  obftacles  he 
furmountedin  his  invafion  of  Italy  be  confidered, 
the  extenfive  and  difficult  track  of  country  which 
he  traverfed,  the  fa6tious  parties  of  Carthage,  which 
attempted  to  difconcert  all  his  meafures,  the  diP- 
cordant  interefts  of  the  allied  forces  which  he  re- 
conciled, and  the  powerful  armies  and  Ikilful  gene- 
rand  lib.  xxxiti.  CIO.  I  am  inclined  however  to  admit  the  rea- 
:£aa&  brought  by  Draketibojrch,  torn.  iv.  p.  506.  for  fuppofing  that 
thcfe  expreffions  were  intended  to  convey  proper  fentiments  of 
refpea.  .     •  ^  B.C.  220. 

rals 
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rals  he  oppofed,  he  may  furely  be  ranked,  where 
Scipio  African  us,  his  great  rival  in  arms,  did  not 
Kelitate  to  place  him,  among  the  greateft  heroes  of 
antiquity. 

Even  after  the  fucceffive  defeats  of  the  Romans 
at  Thrafimene,  at  Trebia,  and  the  complete  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  choiceft  army  at  Cannae,  when  they 
were  bafely  deferted  by  many  of  their  allies,  the 
fenate  did  not  relax,  even  for  a  moment,  the  firm- 
nefs  of  ancient  inftitutions,  and  difdained  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  enemy,  while  he  continued  within 
the  territories  of  the  republic.  And  at  that  cri* 
tical  conjuncture,  far  from  being  difmayed  at  his 
approach,  they  fold  by  public  au6tion  the  ground 
upon  which  his  army  Was  encamped ;  and  it  was 
purchafed  at  the  price  it  would  have  reached  during 
a  period  of  the  utmoft  tranquillity.  At  the  fame 
time  that  a  body  of  troops  advanced  from  the  city 
to  give  battle  to  Hannibal,  another  detachment 
inarched  out  at  an  oppofite  gate  to  reinforce  the 
army  in  Spain  *. 

The  vi.ftorious  Hannibal,  inftead  of  making  an 
.additional  effort  of  courage  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  his  moft  experienced, officers,  and  march- 
ing with  rapidity  to  Rome,  immediately  after  -the 
battle  of  CannsB,  before  his  enemies  could  recover 
from  their  conftemation,  was  imprudent  enough - 
to  allow  his  foldiers  to  indulge  in  the  enervating 

*^  Livy,  lib.  xxvi,  c.  ix,  '' 

cc  S  luxuries 
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luxuries  of  Capua.  This  was  the  fubjcA  of  hii* 
V4in  lamentation,  as  be  was  reluctantly  failing  I?ack 
to  his  native  cotjntry,  and  b£;held  for  the  laft  time 
the  leffening  fhores  of  Italy,  that  had  been  fo  fre- 
quently the  fpenes  of  his  glory  '  Such  is  the  inte- 
r^fting  account  of  Jivy.  But  it  f^ms  probable 
that  a  want  of  thofe  fupplies,  which  he  requefl]e<l 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  C^nnse,  was  the 
true  cs^ufe  of  the  decline  of  his  profperity,  and  the 
ruin  of  Carthf^ge ;  as  he  continued  to  infeft  It^ly^ 
fpr  the  courfe  of  fijurtcen  years  after  his  ftay  at 
Capua,  during-  that  time  gained  fevcrSrl  yi^ries, 
and  kept  his  enemies  in  a  ft^te  of  couftant  alarn> 
for  the  iafety  of  the  empire*^ 

The  fteady  ardour  of  Scipio  Afrfcanus  turned  the 
tide  of  fuccefs,  and  the  fortupe  of  Haiuubal  and  or 
Carthage  funk  under  his  triumphant  armsi*.  The 
battle  of  Zama  gave  to  the  Romans  the  dominioa 
of  the  world.  The  event  of  the  fecond  Punic  wjg? 
was  particularly  advantageous,  by  afibrding  them, 
the  means  of  carrying  their  cbnquefts  into  thq  moft 
diftant  countries :  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Car- 
thaginiahs,  there  were  no  maritime  forces  fufiici- 
enlly  powerful  to  contend  with  tliem  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  ocean.  As  their  plan  of  operations 
was  conduced  upon  regular  principles,  their  fuccefe 
was  not  unftable  and  traniitory,  like  that  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  but  continued  through  the  longer 

^  Liv.  Jib.  xxxiii.  cap.  r8,  &c.  lib».xxx.  cap.  2o»- 
♦  B.  C»  202.  liv,  lib*  XXX.  cap,  jj. 

periodi 
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f^rlod  of  nine  cetitati^s  to  aicculniilatd  pcfwtr^  and 
grttdu&lly  add  kiiigdotn  to  kfngddm. 

After  Rome  badi  fttbdned  the  farireft  countties  df 
the  ancient  world,  the  arm^  of  her  ambiiiou^  gene- 
rals v/ere  direfted  againft  each  ocber.  To  the  bloody 
ptofcriptions  of  Marion  and  Sylla  fiicceeded  the 
ftratagems  and  triumphs  of  the  poilitic  and  accmn- 
plifhed  Julius  Caefar.  Elated  with  his  conquefts  in 
Oaul,  afid  hftd  with  the  mofl  ardent  ambition,  he 
paffed  the  Rubicon,  the  prefer ilied  bouttdiny  of  his 
province,  to  plunge  his  fword  into  the  bofoms  of 
bis  countrymen  ^  The  ftern  virtue  of  Ca;io,  ^i^ 
theprowefe  of  the  amiable  Pom pey,  were  ineffec- 
tually oppofed  to  the  Imughty  didator.  At  length, 
piereed  by  the  daggets  Af  tbofe  friends  whofe  lives 
he  had'  fpared,  he  eapited  iti  the  fenate-houfe  be- 
neath the  ftatue  of  bi^  unhappy  irivaL  The  de* 
bauched  and  proflfgate  Antony  fogged  new  chains 
Ibf  his  countFymen ;  and  Bruttis  and  C^us,  who 
for  a  long  time  oppofed  only  miW  remonftrances  to 
his  enormities  and  his  ufurpation,  at  length  had 
recour^  fo  unavailing  arms;  and  the  fields  of  Phi- 
lippi  were  ftained  with  their  pati^iotic  Wood*.  The 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  which  had  been  fuccefs^fully 
dire^d  againft  the  rapacity  of  Verres,  aud  tlici 
confpiracy  of  Catiline,  was  the  caufe  of  bis  own 
lamentable  end.  With  the  boldnefs  of  truth,  and 
tlie  Avarmth  of  indifcretion,  he  provoked  the  rage 

^  B.C.  50.  Fergufon,  vol.  ii.  bookiii.  chap,  i,  &c. 
s  Fergufon,  yoL  ii.  ^iap«  4* 
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of  an  implacable  tyrant  by  the  enumeration  of  his 
private  vices.  The  matchlefs  power  of  his  talents, 
the  unfuUied  integrity  of  his  charaAer,  and  a  long 
life  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  his  friends  and  the 
public^  pleaded  for  him  in  vain.  The  vindiftive 
Antony  fixed  his  guiltlefs  head  upon  that  roftrum, 
from  which  he  had  fo  frequently  delighted  and  in- 
truded his  countrymen  **. 

This  period  of  hiftory,  from  the  time  of  Marius 
to  the  acceflion  of  Auguftus,  prefents  the  moft  cala- 
mitous profped,  filled  with  recitals  of  fanguinary 
profcriptions,  and  crowded  with  images  of  martial 
horror.  It  abounds  with  examples  of  fucceisful 
villainy,  and  unavailing  virtue.  But  after  the 
naval  vi6lory  of  Aftium  had  given  the  empire  to 
Auguftus,  the  fcene  brightened  into  the  fair  views 
of  order  and  happinefs,  the  ftorms  of  civil  difcord 
were  hulhed  into  peace,  and  philofophy,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  derived  the  greateft  and  moft  honour- 
able encouragement  from  his  patronage. 

To  the  Tufcans  Rome  was  firft  indebted  for  its 
works  of  architedure,  fculpture,  and  painting.  The 
qualities^  which  particularly  charafterized  the  pro- 
d unions  of  that  ingenious  people,  were  boldnefs, 
folidity,  and  grandeur,  as  appear  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Capitol,  the  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  many  other  fpecimens  which  are  ftill 
extant.     But  the  fuperior  elegance  of  Grecian  exe- 

^  B.C.  JO. 

cutiou 
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ctition  attrafted  the  whole  attention  of  the  Romans, 
as  foon  as  their  conquefts  gave  them  an  opportu* 
nity  of  becoming  converlant  with  Grecian  worka 
of  art 

From  the  indifcriminate  coUeftion  of  the  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  fine  arts,  arofc  by  flow  degrees  the  ge- 
nuine tafte  of  the  Romans.     When  Marcellus  took 
Syracufe,  he  conveyed  all  the  piftures  and  ilatues 
of  that  elegant  city  to  Rome.     The  remonftrances 
of  Fabius  Maximus  againft  his  condud  were  uttered 
without  efFeft;  and  in  vain  did  he  reprefent,  that 
as  fuch  trifles  fonned  the  occupation  and  the  amufe- 
ment  of  an  idle  and  an  effeminate  people,  they  were, 
beneath  the  notice  of  his  countrymen,  diftinguiflied . 
as  they  were  for  the  daring  energy  of  their  minds, 
and  the  manly  roughnefs  of  their  charafter.     The 
love  of  the  arts,  which  commenced  at  this  period, 
was  fucceffively  gratified  by  the  conqueft  of  thofe 
Grecian  cities  moll  eminent  as  the  repofitories  of 
their  produftions.     The  triumph  of  iEmilius  was 
graced  with  fome  of  the  choiceft  monuments  of 
fculpture;  and  Mummius,  the  taftelefs  conqueror 
of  Achaia,  completely  {tripped  Corinth  of  her  flatyes 
and  pifilures,  to  enrich  his  native  city.    Sometimes 
the  vanity,  and  fometimes  the  avarice  of  general^ 
and  governors  of  provinces,  contributed  to  make 
Rome  a  magazine  of  the  faireft  fpoils  of  Greece; : 
and  the  cuftom  of  adorning  the  theatres  with  them 
by  the  public  authority  of  the  magiftratcs,  contri- 
buted to  diffufe  a  refinement  of  tafte.  •  And  even 
during  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  civil  wars,  the 

c  c  4  public 
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public  and  private  repofitories  were  confiderably 
eoriched ;  for  Sylla  brought  home  the  plunder  of 
Athens,  and  Julius  Cselai*  formed  a  valuable  col^. 
lefiion  of  ancient  gems. 

An  8sra  of  the  higheft  refinement  commenced 
with  the  reign  of  Auguftua*,  whofe  palace  was 
adorned  with  the  rich  vafes  of  Corinth.  Grecian 
artifts  were  invited  to  Rome,  and  the  mafterly  exe- 
cution of  the  medals  of  that  .period,  prove  their 
fuperiority  to  thofe  of  former  times.  The  capital 
of  the  world,  which  Augufius  found  di%raced  by 
building  of  the  ruded  forms  and  materials,  dif-- 
played  under  his  aufpicesand  thofe  of  his  fbn-iu-iaw 
Agrippa,  in  its  marble  palaces,  temples,  and  thea- 
tres, all  the  elegance  and  majefly  of  Grecian  archi*. 
te^lure.  The  public  edifices  were  not  only  furniflied 
with  the  choiceft  ornaments  of  the  feme  country, 
but  the  (Ireets  and  fquarcs  exhibited  the  exquifite 
images  of  all  the  Pagan  deities  ^. 

The 

*  B.C.  27. 

k  The  admirer  of  ancient  (culpture  may  fee  fome  fine  fpecimens 
of  the  art  in  the  Pomfret  colleftion  in  Oxford.  He  will  however 
be  forry  to  find  them  crowded  together  in  a  gloomy  room.  The 
Pembroke  coUe^ion  at  Wilton  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of* 
bufts :  when  I  faw  them  fome  years  ago,  I  thought  few  of  them 
equal  to  the  fame  of  the  coileftion.  Perhaps  Lord  Carlifle,  at 
Caflle  Howard,  in  Yorklhire,  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  genuine 
antiques.  At  Mr.  Duncorabe's,  at  Duncombe  Park,  may  be 
fecn  the.  ancient  Grecian  dog^  formerly  in  the  poffcffion  of 
Mr.  Lock,  and  the  Dfcohalus^  fo  finifhed  and  fo  eafy  in  atti- 
tude, that  it  is  worthy  of  the  chifel  k^  a  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles. 
But  the  beft  fchool  of  obfervation  which  this  country  can  afford 

to 
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The  lame  obligations,  which  the  Romans  owed 
to  Greece  for  infpiring  them  with  a  love  of  the 
arts,  were  extended  to  philofophy  and  polite  litera- 
ture, with  this  remarkable  diiFerence,  that  in  the 
former  they  were  only  admirers,  and  in  the  latter  they 
ventured  to  be  competitors  with  their  great  maftcrs. 
A  tbndnefs  for  fculpture  and  painting,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  eloquence  and  poetry,  kept  nearly  an 
equal  pace ;  and  the  fame  age  faw  them  ^rife,  and 
flouriili  together.  Writers,  whofe  works  are  the 
glory  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the  fubjeift  of  encomium 
for  every  generation,  adorned  this  golden  period, 
and  reached  tlut  ilandard  of  excellence,  from  which 
the  unpoliflicd  ftyle  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  the 
degenerate  affectation  of  their  followers,  feem  equally 
remote.  Horace  and  Virgil,  TibuUus  and  Proper* 
tins,  fiouriihed  in  the  court  of  Auguftus.  The  two 
firfl,  indeed,  through  the  noble  patronage  aud 
friendihip  of  Maecenas,  enjoyed  the  fmiles  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  himfelf  diftinguiflied  by  the 
elegance  of  his  compofitions,  and  the  purity  of  his 
tafte.  The  Lyric  as  well  as  the  Epic  niufe  were 
grateful  for  his  proteftion  and  liberality ;  and  Ho- 
race and  Virgil,  indulging  the  vanity  of  the  Julian 

to  any  one  who  is  defirous  of  lEiproving  his  tafte,  may  be  found 
at  Mr.  Townley's^  in  Dartmouth-ftreet,  Weftrainfter.  The  ftatwe 
of  IJff,  or  Cjbele^  crowned  with  the  lotus,  is  majeftic ; .  the  fleep- 
ing  Adorns  is  very  elegant ;  but  the  Thalia^  or  Paftoral  Mufe,  is 
ki  immitable  for  delicate  proportions,  and  tranfparent  drapery; 
which  adorns  without  concealing  any  part  of  the  figure,  that  it 
exceeds  all  praife.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  fculjjture, 
and  of  Englifh  coUe^ons  in  particular,  fee  Mr.  DaUawaj'a 
Anecdotes  of  the  Arts,  j),  163,  &c. 

family. 
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famtly,  ^vho  claimed  a  divine  origin,  have  raHed 
the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  and  the  colleague  of  tlie 
profligate  Antony,  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  aikl 
perpetuated  his  fame  in  their  incomparable  poems.. 

Augufttts  having  always  prefented  to  hift  mind 
the  image  of  the  murdered  Julius,  fludied  to  avoid 
hb  fate  by  avoiding  his  condud.  Verfed  in 
tlie  deepeft  arts  of  diffimulation,  he  purfued  with 
aftonifliing  fucceis  his  ambitious  career.  Yet  the 
equity  of  his  laws,  and  the  prudent  adminiftra* 
tion  of  his  government,  during  forty  years  of 
glory  and  peace,  made  no  inconfiderable  recom- 
pence  to  his  country  for  the  evils  which  he  had  be- 
fore infliftedy  or  countenanced.  ^  Rome  itfelf  rofe 
to  unknown  fplendour ;  and  his  munificence,  mo- 
deration, and  paternal  care,  were  bounded  only  by 
the  confines  of  his-vaft  empire.  He  prefented  to 
the  world  a  moil  extraordinary  chara£ler»  fince 
he  proved  that  the  fmiles  of  fortune,  far  from 
increafing  the  feverity  of  his  temper,  and  giving 
a  keener  edge  to  his  refentment,  could  fofken  a 
timid  and  fanguinary  tyrant  into  a  mild  and  ge- 
nerous prince* 

'  Perhaps  the  chara6ler,  which  the  judicious  hifto- 
rian  of  the  Roman  republic  has  given  of  him,  may 
afford  the  bed  clue  to  his  conduft.  '*  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  from  nature,  in  any  high 

'  **  Reftitit  aHqnandiu  collegis,  ne  qna  fieret  profcriptio,  fed 
btceptam  vtroque  acerbiin  exeicuit.**     Suetonius. 

degree, 
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degree,  thofe  difpofitions  to  malice  or  benevolence, 
^hich  are  the  great  difiiuguiihing  principles  of 
virtue  and  vice.  He  feems  to  have  been  indtffer* 
ent  to  mankind,  but  defirous  of  confideration  and 
power,  as .  objeAs  of  intereft  to  himfelf.  His  rul- 
ing paflion  was  a  defire  to  reign.  In  his  way  to 
this  end,  he  committed  many  crimes :  but  having 
once  effe6i;ed  his  purpofc,  he  had  no  other  criminal 
difpofition  to  gratify :  or  after  he  was  fovereign, 
{landing  in  awe  of  a  free  fpirit,  which  he  durfl; 
not  infult,  he  either  from  inclination  or  policy, 
and  probably  in  part  from  both,  preferred,  as  it  is 
furprifing  every  one  elfe  does  not  prefer,  the  proper 
ufe  of  his  power  to  the  abufe  of  it"/* 

But  notwithftanding  the  external  magnificence 
of  Rome,  and  her  profperity  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  immediate  fucceffors,  the  manners  of 
the  people  gradually  underwent  a  great  change; 
the  ftate  contained  in  her  bofom  the  caufes  of  her 
own  decay,  and  the  poifon  of  diflblution  preyed 
upon  her  vitals.  She  became  as  abjeft  and  de- 
graded, as  Ihe  had  ever  been  great  and  powerful 
The  emprefs  of  the  world  funk  into  the  mod  humi- 
liating condition ;  and  her  downfal  may  be  attri- 
buted, I.  to  the  extinftion  of  patriotifm;  II.  the 
]ntrodu6lion  of  luxury ;  III.  the  negle6l  of  the 
ancient  modes  of  education". 

The 

"»  Fergufon,  vol.  iii.  c.  y,  &c. 

**  In  a  train  of  beautiful  allegory  Sir  W.  Raleigh  thus  alludes 

tc  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  parts  of  this  hiftory.  *'  Wc 

,                                                                 '  have 
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The  indifcriminate  admiffion  of  all  tbi  {uhje&n 
of  the  empire  to  the  freedom  of  tlie  city,  altbcrugh 
s  conciliating,  wa&  a  moit  impolitic  meafure.     In^ 
ftead  of  raifing  the  natives  of  the  provinces  to  tht 
dignity  of  Romans,   thid  privilege  produced  the 
oppofite  effeft,   and  funk  the  latter  to  a  level 
with  the  former.     It  extinguiihed  thofe  high  ien^ 
timents  of  patriotifm,  and  that  pride  of  compa^ 
rifon,  uf^on  which  the  old  republicans  had  valued 
tbemfelves,    as  it  deftroyed  an  exctufive  intereft 
in  the  profperity  of  the  empire,  and  degraded  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  charadien     The  right  of 
citizenihip  was  rendered  of  no  value,  by  being  lb 
widely  difFufed ;  and  the  enthuiiafm,  which  had 
fired  a  Brutus,  a  Codes,  and  a  Manlius,  to  fight 
for  the  tombs  of  their  fathers^  and  the  altars  of 
their  gods,  was  extinguiilied.     The  people  were 
BO  longer  aduated  by  the  fame  love  of  indepedd* 
cnce,  or  the  fame  dcteftation  of  fervility.     They 
looked  no  more  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  power 
of  the  fenate,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  patricians; 
and  undiftinguiflied  in  the  crowds  of  flew  compe* 
titors  for  the  fame  privileges,  they  gradually  funk 
into  infignificance*     Tl>e  bond  of  u^ion  and  ful>- 

hare  left  the  empire  of  Rome,  the  laft  of  the  four  great  mo» 
narchies  of  the  world,  flourifhing  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
having  rooted  ep,  or  cut  down,  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  Btrt  affer  fomtf  confidtrance,  h 
fliall  begin  to  lofe  the  beauty  it  had ;  the  dorms  of  ambition  (hall 
beat  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  againfl  another,  her  leayes ' 
(hall  fall  oif,  her.  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations 
enter  the  field,  and  cut  her  down/'  Hiftory  of.  the  World, 
p.  66^.  . 

ordina- 
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ordination  yf^%  broken,  and  die  city  was  torn  by 
imuipnerable  fadlipns  of  firangers,  as  foon  as  every 
province  was  allowed  to  form  cabals  and  aflocia-* 
tipn^i  and  to  ihelter  its  inhabitants  under  the  pa^ 
trpnage  of  fouie  powerful  nobleman  ^ 

The  profufion  and  extravagance  of  the  rich  werej 
difplay^  in  the  celebration  of  the  public  gapies. 
The  couxbats  of  gladiators^  and  the  races  of  cha** 
t«^teer$9  were' exhibited  to  the  difTolute  crowds^ 
who,  indulging  only  the  impulfe  of  a  childifli  cu<- 
riofity,  fpeut  whole  days  in  the  Circus.  The 
licentious  produ6lions  of  the  ftage^  often  repre- 
^uted  with  all  the  attradions  of  fplendid  decora;* 
tions  and  crowded  proceflTious^  vitiated  the  general 
tafte,  inflamed  the  paffions  of  youth,  and  encou- 
raged diiTipation  and  immoTality  of  couduS;  ia 
peilfon^  of  every  ciafs. 

IL  From  the  deftru^ion  of  Carthage  may  ber 
traced  the  gradual  progrefs  of  Luxury,.  Profafio» 
and  extravagance  began  to  prevail  as  foon  as  the 
precious^  metals  were  introduced  in  abundance. 
Voluptuoufnefe  ufurped  the  place  of  tempe^ance^ 
indolence  fucceeded  to  a6livity;  felf-intereft,  fen- 
fuality,  and  avarice,  totally  extinguiflied  that 
ardour^  wnich  in  antient  times  had  glowed  in 
every  breaft  for  the  general  good.  The  dreams  of 
wealth,  that  flowed  inta  'Rome  at  the  decline  of 
the  commonwealth,   were  fuch  as  almoft  exceed 

^  Moatdquieu,  cap.  ix. 

belief,. 
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beliefs  The  corruption  that  prevailed  at  thi* 
time  forms  the  ftrongeft  contraft  imaginable  to  the 
pure  times  of  the  republic,  when  Polybius  wrote 
his  hiftory.  He  contrails  the  inflexible  honour  of 
the  manly  Romans  with  the  perfidious  charafter  of 
the  effeminate  Greeks.  The  luxurious  feafts  of 
the  Romans,  the  number  of  their  domeftics,  and 
the  variety  of  their  places  of  refidence,  fometimes 
kept  pace  with,  and  fometimes  even  exceeded  their 
great  revenues.  Apicius,  the  celebrated  epicure,  com- 
mitted fuicide,  becaufe  his  fortune,  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  demands  of  his  depraved  appetite,  did  not 
exceed  the  fum  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  Seneca 
mentions  (ingle  fuppers,  which  confuttied  the  whole 
eflate  of  a  Roman  knight.  No  fewer  than  eighteen 
elegant  villas,  (ituated  in  the  moft  delightful  parts 
of  Italy,  were  poffeffed  by  Cicero  :  and,  as  if  the 
land. was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  caprice  of  a 
Roman  of  fafhion,  the  lakes  and  the  fea  were  occu- 
pied by  houfes,  which  extended  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  Ihores.  To  every  nobleman  be- 
longed fuch  numerous  parties  of  (laves,  that  they 
were  clafTed  according  to  their  nations,  and  (la- 
ttoned  in  feparate  divilions  of  his  palaces. 

The  republic,    which   had  long  withdood  the 
ftocks  of  extenial  violence,  fell  gradually  a  prey 


-  faevior  armis 


Luxuria  incubuit>  vidumque  ulcifcitur  orbem. 

Javen.  Sat.  vi.. 
Fergufon,  vol.iii.  p.  436.     Polybius,  lib.  vi.  feft.  54.     See 
the  excellent  note  of  Brotier  de  Luxu  Romanoram*     Tacitos, 
toip.i.  p.  402.  4to.  ed^ 

to 
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to  profperity.  Her  gallant  chiefs  had  viewed  »witli 
undaunted  eye  the  approach  of  Hannibal,  and  de- 
fied  the  armies  of  Pyrrhus:  but  their  degenerate 
defcendants, .  even  the  pofterity  of  Fabius  and  of 
Scipio,  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  Greece,  and 
forfeited  with  the  luxuries  of  Afia,  leaving  their 
battles  to  be  fought  by  barbarian  mercenaries, 
funk  fupine  on  beds  of  floth,  and  heard  the  trumpet 
of  battle  with  difmay* 

Such  indeed  was  the  rapid  change  of  manners, 
that  the  genius  and  chara6ler  of  the  people  appear 
to  have  undergone  a  total  alteration  in  the  fpacc 
of  a. century,  and  a  general  depravity  was  vifiblc 
in  all  orders  of  tlie  ftate.      The  confuls,    after 
having  obtained  their  elevated  rank  by  intrigues 
and .  bribery,  undertook  their  campaigns  either  to 
enrich  themfelves   with  the  fpoils  of   conquered 
nations,  or  to  plunder  the  provinces  of  the  allie* 
under  the  maft  of  proteSors  and  defenders.    From 
fuch    impure  fources  were  derived  the  immenfe 
treafures  of  CraiTus,  Lucullus,    and  Cjefar.     And 
as  the  means  of  corruption  increafed,  fo  likewife 
in  equal  proportion  did  the  difpofition  to  be  cor- 
rupted*    The  populace  of  the  empire  were  tempted 
to  the  city  by  the  diftribution  of  corn,  and   the 
frequency  of  public  games;  obfequious,  indigentj 
and  enervated   by  idlenefs,    they  were   ready  to 
follow  every  ambitious   candidate,    who  was  rich 
enough   to  purchafe  their  votes.     The  laws  were 
filent  in  the  midft  of  thefe  abufes,  or  they  were 
liftened  to  without  refpeft  or  obedience.     The  ma- 

giftrates 
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giilrates  b^eld  with  approbation,  or  vkh  indif^ 
ference»  the  diibrders  of  the  people.  The  admi- 
siiiration'of  government  under  the  empE^rors,  inr 
flucnced  by  the  caprice  of  their  tempers,  was 
fimietiines  rigid,  and  foroetimes  relaxed :  the  tide 
of  degeneracy  flowed  with  the  greateft  rapidity^ 
aBd  fwept  away  all  ranks  in  its  current* 

To  incrcafe  this  train  of  deftrudire  evils,  the 
mode  of  education  was  completely  changed.     In 
more  antient  times  the  noble  matrons  had  taught 
their  children  the  pure  leflbns  of  morality,  and 
kept  a  UriSt  watch  over  all  their  words  and  auBjons^ 
Thus  Cornelia  educated  the  Gracchi,  and  AureJm 
and  Attia  reared  Julius  and  Auguftus  Csfar.     The 
minds  of  the  noble  youth  were  led  on,  found  and 
uncontaminated,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  whatever  profeffion  they  followed,  whether  of 
arms,  or  the  praftice  of  the  forum,  they  devoted 
themfelves  to  that  fingle  purfuit,   and   by  clofe 
api^Ucation  embraced  the  whole  compals  of  their 
particular  ftudy.     But  in  the  times  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking,  the  children  were  entrufted  to  the 
care,  or  rather  were  abandoned  to  the  arts  of  mean 
and  ignorant  domeftics.     The  perfons  cliiefly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  were  the  indigent  Greeks,  - 
who  flocked  in  great  numl>ers  to  Rome,  and  where 
verfatility  of  talents,    infinuating  manners,    and 
grofs  flattery  gained  them  an  eafy  admiffion  into 
the  families  of  the  great,  where  they  foon  raifed 
themfelves  to  places  of  confidence  and  emolument 
Corrupted  by  the  examples,  and  encouraged  by  the 

indulgence 
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iiidulgeAce  oF  fuch  maftersi '  the  youtig*  mfcn  foda 
aflfttmed  the  dhara^er  a^f  Ucentiotrfnefs  add  .effron- 
tery, llie  fports  of  the 'field/  aiid  the  diverfioris 
4Df  the  Ciiicu^  and  the  Theatre^  became  the  fofe 
topics  of  their  converfatioHj  and  thie  darling . 
objefts  df  their  pUrfuit ;  and  no  time  was  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts^  or  the  ftudy  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian;  biftory'i  i 

Nor  Av^i^^  thfeif  opiniotis  ii^dn  the'moft  important 

iiibj^s^  lefs  vitiated  in  early  years  by  the  prbgrcft 

irf  a  fpecious  apd  deftrafldve  philofophy;     This 

principles  df  Epicurus  had  b^en  fox  fome  tiwt 

faihioMbl^  in  Home ;  'add  his  difcipl^  /ddvitacing 

ht  l>eyond  t}^  mode^  fcepticifm  of  the  Acadente 

fdioeV  boldly  deriiedtiie  providence  of  a  fupremc 

Ruler- of  tbe  univerfei  'and  openly  maintaiheB,  that 

\death  was  the  extinjflioii  ^bf  all  exiftence.     Thde 

tenets  gave  a^  fatal  blow !  to  the  eftabltfbed  fel%ionV 

and  tme  calcillated  to  undermine  the  great  >faao^ 

lions'' of  ilhohil  obligatioh*     The  iioble  yoirths^  irho 

-reforted  ito  Athensj  and  other  feats  of  lesuning^ 

^were  thu8.*tau^t:  to::defpife  the  ceremonies,  and 

-deridethe  maxims  of  their  national  belifef^  a  Ami 

Adherence  to  which  had  been  the  glory  of  their  an- 

ceilors;  and  had  not  only  operated  powerfully  upon 

their  martial  efforts^  but  was  clofely  connedled 

'with  the  civil  conftitution  of  the  republici     This 

pliilofophy  had  the  recommendation  of  great  and 

rattrajfting  examples  to  make  it  popular;  for  it  was 

4  QuintiU  de  Oratofli)tts>  p«  45i«  £cl;  Ltps.  Juycnal>  Sati  j^ 
'VOL*  I.  D  d  '  adorned 
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idorned  vith  the  poetical  graceft  of  Lucretius,  and 
honoured  by  the  commendation  of  Virgil ;  it  was 
fitvQured  by  the  ibeptici&n  of  Cicero,  and  was  emr 
braced  by  the  fagacious  Caviar,  and  the  learned  and 
tccolkftpli&od  Atticus. 

•  The  vafkms  caj^fes  of  her  decline  prepared  Rcnne 
for  her  mod  abandoned  empeioiy*  Tl^  tame  fetr 
vility  of  the  fenate,  and  tlie  turbulent  fpirit  of  the 
)prBtorian  bands,  fomettmes  raiied  to  the  imperial 
|ttirple  the .  meaneft  and  melt  imdeierving  of  the 
foUienu  Yet  the  corruption  of  principles^  was  luA 
fi>  general^  ats  not  to  make  a  Nero^  a  Tiberli^^,  an^ 
«  Caliguk  fiureyed  with  horror  and  deteftaliV)Q.by 
4iKtr  eontemporarieSi  as  well  as  by:poftei:i|y.  They 
were  alike  infkmous  fcHr  a  pioCuficrii*  which  M^as  un* 
^l^ottnded ;  for  a  fekifuality,  which  was  a  dilgrace  to 
ttatiire ;  and  for  a  vindi^ve  rage^  which  was  the 
avowed  foe  to  liberty  and  virtue.  Frcon  the  pic- 
tunes  of  their  depravity  and  wanton  cruelty  we 
retire  with  diiguft,  and  relieve  our  ^niods  by  con* 
templating  the  pure  charaifters^  and  glorious  con- 
du£t  of  Titusy  Nerva,  Trajan^  the  Aatooini,  and 
. Aureliiu '.  Such  illufirious  perions  afibrded  Ibme 
fupport  to  the  declining  flatev  but  werei^qt  capable 
of  ^.ving  permanency  to  theor  own  jwjfe^and 
prudent  inftitutions ;  fince  thofe.who  foUpw/^d,  as 
.wje|Ll.9a  thofe  who  preceded  them,  were  ecjuaUy 
diftinguiihed  by  a  want  of  political  talents,  and 
for  tlie  moft  flagrant  abufe  of  power.    The  faint 


^  Ai  C.  to— 160.      .    . 

and 
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and  tranfient  beams  of  funflitne'  feiired  only  ttf 
deepen  the  gloom  ifhich  overfpread  a  ftoirmy  atmof^' 
phere.  Their  juftice.  and  humanity  fufpended  that 
downfall  of  the  empire,  which  they  could  not 
prevent ;  but  the  fparks  of  ancient  virtue  were  fo 
nearly  extinguifhed,  that  the  efforts  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, em^indiU  as  they  were  in  flation,  and  armed 
with  fovereign  authority,  could  not  fan  them  into 
ar  flame. 

As  the  pmfp^ity  6f  Rome  bad  lieeci  attend^ 
mih  the  flourifliing  fbtte  of  the  arts,  literaliiir^ 
aWd  fefence^  they  gradually  declined  with  her; 
and  the  fame  change,  which  was  vT&hiie  in  the 
extin^oh  of  libei-ty  a!nd  martial  fpirit,  appeaneil 
equaHy  in  its  effe^  on  the  intelledbual  piowers  t 
ignorance  was  the  companion  of  corruption  and 
fctVifity.  ■   ^ 

^T^etJoths;  the  Vandals,  and  theHiids  iffirihg 
from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Afia  at  length  poured 
fbrth  :vaft  armies,  to  ravage  every  country  moi^ 
Cultivated  than  their  own,  and  to  poffeis  themfdves 
of  the  feat  of  government  They  were  drawn  froni  , 
theiir  rerijote  forelis  and  cold  abodes,  either  by  a. 
ipirit  x>f  reftlefs  adlivity,  and  a  fenfe  of  injury ;  or 
they  were  lured  by  the  report  of  the  luxuries  oC 
Italy,'  and  the  delicious  fruits^  which  abounded  in 
thatttiild  and  genial  climate. 

As  oft  have  ifiaed  hoft  impelling  hoft, 
Tlie  blue  eyed  myriads  from  tbe  Baltic  coaft, 

I.;..  i>  d  2  Th* 
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The  proftrate  fonth  to  the  dcftroyer  yields  -    - 

Her  boafted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 
.   With  grim  d^Ught  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rofe. 
And  quaff*  the  pendant  vintage,  as  it  grows  % 

!  Tliefe  hardy  barbarians  rufhed  forth  like  the 
mighty  waters  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  and 
fwept  away  every  obftacle^:  their  progrefe  was 
marked  by  blood  and  fire,  by  deftruftion  to 
the  arts,  and  implacable  hoftility  to  civiliated 
man.  For  nearly  two  centuries  they  continued 
the  moft.deiblating  ravages ;  and  the  hiflorians  of 
that  wretched  period  are  at  a  lofs  for  deicriptioa 
fufficiently  ftrong,  or  images  fufficiently  horrid,  to 
reprefent  its  diftrefs  and  calamity. 

The  condition  in  which  the  rapacious  and  war- 
like Alaric  found  the  imperial  city,  fufficiently 
ipanifefted  the  degeneracy  of  its  inhabitants  *• 
It  had  long  been  the  refort  of  all  nations,  and  the 
receptacle  of  thofe,  whofe  follies  and  vices  proved 
the  different  countries  of  their  birth.  To  the  in- 
capacity of  a  weak  government,  the  general  of 
the  Goths  oppofed  intrepidity  and  military  fkiH. 
His  army  indeed  refleded  the  image  of  the  ancient 
Romans  at  that  momentous  period  of  their  hiftory, 
when  the  fruitlefs  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  conquer 
his  enemies  ferved  only  to  draw  forth  the  full 

•  Gray.  *  Robertfon,  Charles  V,  vol.  i.  p*  6,  lo,  Scc^  ' 

■  A.  C.  4x0. 
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txiftrgy  of  their  charafter.     A  fierce,  hardy,  and 
well-difciplined  army,    had  to  contend,    if  con- 
tefl  it  might  be  called,  with  a  luxurious  and  pu- 
filUnimous  race  of  nobles,  and  a  populace,  vile, 
indigent,   and  wretched.      The  conqueror  found 
the  city  unprepared  for  his  attacks ;  he  entered  it 
amid  th^  fil^ncp  of  tlxe  pight,  and  dire^ed  his 
inarch    by  the    cpnflagration   of   palaces*      Th/s 
flaughter  was  ^dreadful,  the  fpoils  immenfe,  and 
thiS  h^ly  faith  of  Chrift  alone  checked  the  avariqe 
;^n4  luft  of  the  plundererji.     To  complete  the  de- 
gradation of    the    imperial    city,    the    fons    and 
daughters  of  pofifuh  ^d  patricians  attended  at 
the  feftive  board,  and  were  doomed  to  drag  the 
^  (^2a^  of  the  haughty  Goths,  who  difplayed  their 
triumphant  banner  Viaving  over  the  proftf ate  eagl<e 
pf  Rojtne;, 

The  rife,  aggrandijzement,  decline,  and  fall  of 
the  Jloman  power,  ^re  included  within  the  compafs 
of  twelve  centuries  ^  The  mighty  empire,  like 
the  majeftic  teipples  that  ^orned  her  capital,  was 
broken  into  fragments,  and  divided  among  nu- 
inerous  nations.  At  thie  end  of  that  peiiod,  by 
t;he  incurfions  of  foreign  armies,  the  firft  founda- 
jtions  of  thofe  kingdoms  \vere  laid,  which  are  now 
the  moft  diftinguiihed  in  the  biftory  of  the  weftern 
world,  .  The  3axons  contended  fuccefsfully  with 

^  Rome  was  founded  B.  C.  755.  Taken  by  Alaric  A. C 
410.  Duration  of  the  Empire  1163.  Gibbon,  vol,  Ui^ 
p.  235,  &c, 

p  d  3  ^  the 
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'  the  natives  for  the  pbffeifion  of  Britain,  G^ul  knd 
Spain  were  divided  between  the  Franks,  Vifgoths, 
Suevi,  and  &urgtindlans ;  Africa  wa^  expolbd'  to 
the  Vandals  and  Mbors;  and  Italy  was  filled  by 
"an  ariny  of  northern  barbarians  ^:  Conftantitiople, 
which  continued  for  Tome  cetttarJes  after  the  reign 
of  its  celebrated  founder  to  givc.an  imperfef);  repre- 
fentation  of  imperial  fple&dour,  was  finally  taken 
by  the  Turks  with  its  dependent  territories.  The 
Roman  empire  refembled  the  Danube,  which, 
after  pouring  a  grand  aiid  impetuous  ftppd,  and 
receiving  the  fupply  of  large  rivers,  is  divided  into 
various  flreams,  befom  itemizes  with.the  ocean. 

The' Romans,  illuiliibus  as  they  were  ferr  the 
dignity  of  their  charafter,  their  martial  prowefi, 

:  and  the   extent  of  their  empire,   hold  fo];th  a 

V  fplendid  light  for  th^  guidance  of  mankind.  .T^ir 
virtues  in  the  profperity  of  the  commonyr^alth, 
and  their  vices  in  its  decline^  fumifli  examples  and 
cautions  to  peribns  of  all  fucceeding  times*.  >   In 

.  thofe  kings,  and  emperors,  who  were,  remarkable 
for  purity  of  chara6ter,  monarchs  may  find  ex- 

:  .amples  worthy  of  their  imitation;  and  compfion^^ 
wealths  may  be  taught,  from  the  diforders  of  their 

.:  ftfitiQna,;Wjiat  limits  to  prefcribe  to  the  ambition 
of  the  wealthy,  and  what  curb  to  impofe  upon  the 

r  For  a  general  view  of  Earope  at  the  diflblution  of  the 

Roman  empire^  fee  the-  Preface  to  Mallet's  Northern  Aatiqui. 

ties ;  Warton's  firft  Diflertation  oa  Engiifh  Poetry  j  K^bcrrfon's 

Hiftory  of  Charles  V,  vol.  i,  chap.  i.     Machiavel's  Hiftory  of 

.*  .  ?!PSS!?S?>  ^^^^  ^*  ^^  Dalrymple's  Effay  on  Feudal  Prqjerty.    ~ 

licentioufneis 
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licenttoufnefi  of  th^  populace.  To  be  cpnveriant 
with  this  important  hiftory,  is  to  vlew^  mankind 
engaged  in  the  fuUefi  exercife  of  patriotifm, 
courage,  and  taleola;  or  to  contemplate  them 
enervated  by  luxury,  debafed  by  corruption,  and 
funk  into  the  mofi  abje£i  di%race. 

'    ■  O  Luxury 
Bane  of  dated  life,  of  affluent  ftates. 
What  dreary  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine  i   " 
Hottr  doth  thy  boWl  intoxicate  the  mind. 
To  the  foft  entrance  ,oC  thy  rofy  bow'r 
How  doft  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great ! 
Dreadful  attraAion !  while  behind  thee  gapea 
Th'  unfathomable  gulph,  where  Aflmr  liea 
O'erwhelm'd,  forgotten,  and  high-boafting  Cham, 
And'  Elam's  haughty  pomp^  und  beauteous  Gwokf  ^ 
.And  the  great  Q^ten  of  Earth,  imperial  Kpme*. 

In  what  manner  the  Romans  declined  from 
their  g:«ateil  excellence  of  charafleri  and  how 
in  their  degeneracjr  of  mai/ers  they  involvfd  th© 
decay  of  genius,  our  imperfei%  fketch  of  tbeii: 
hiftory  has  ihown.  Let  the  natives  of  J^tain^ 
perufibg  the  inftrudive  lelTons  here  prefented  to 
them,  indulge  the  feelings  of  compaffion  for  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature ;  and  let  them  at  the 
fame  time  colle^i:,  from  fuch  edifying  examples^, 
new  incitements  to  energy  and  perfeverance-  in^ 
every  public  and  private  virtW.  , 

*  By «^'»  Fleece.  '     ^ 


]>  d  4  '  CBAFTE& 
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CHAPTER   ll^t 

iTAiJ  Hijiory  of  Modern  Europe. 

As  Gotoernvient  and  Z^sr^  are  rendcre4  more  con« 
ducive  to  general  happinels  in  modern,  than  they 
(Bver  were  in  ancient  times ; .  as  the  Manners  of 
fociety  have  experienced  a  very  great  improvement 
in  proportion  to  the  wide  difftjfion  of  knowledge, 
find  thp  facility  of  comn^unicatiop ;  2is, Navigation 
has  enlarged  the  ;ntercourfe  of  inankind  hy  the 
difcovery  of  anew  world;  and  as^  mareover,  the 
lieht  of  the  protefiant  Churches  has  difpelled  much 
of  the,  darknefs  of  litperftition  in  fbme  tiationsj, 
and  beamed  with  fplendgur  upon  others ;  it  muft 
Purely  be  a  fubjeft  of  ]^afing  inquiry,  to  inveftir 
gate  the  leading  caufes,  ^yhich  have  produced 
fuch  extraordinary,  fuch  extenfive,  and  fuel}  ben^i 
iicial  effefts. 

^  And  when  we  examine  more  clofely  the  natilre 
pf  thefe  effefts,  and  confider  that  they  have  an 
Jnlmediate  reference  to  our  own  lituations  in  the 
world  jTTTrthat  they  relate  to  the  arts  which  w<w 
fidorn,  and  the  cuftoms  which  now  regulate, 
fociety  ;T-to  the  inftitutions,  which  direO;  pi^r  con- 
dn^,  model  our  manners,  and  influence  our 
(>|)inipns^  in  all  religious^  as  well  as  ciyil  aifafrs ; 
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the  fahjeGt  vnll  rife  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
importance  ;rr^we  flxall  fee  our  intereft  more  ftrongly 
involved  in  it;  we  ihall  profecute  our  refearches 
irtth  a  degree  of  ardour  proportioned  to  its  importr 
ance,  and  ihall  fet  its  juft  value  upon  (he  hiftory 
of  modefn  Europe^ 

The  mpfl  flriking  qhje&$,  which  this  hiftoiy. 
prefents  to  us,  are, 

L  The  efiablifhment  and  abolition  of  the  Feudal ; 
Syftem,     II.  The  hiftory  of  the  Crufades.     IIL 
The  inftitution  of  Chivalry.     IV.  The  Refbrpm^^ 
f ioi|.     V.  The  revival  of  CJaffical  Learninjj. 

To  trace  the  hiftorical  outlines  of  thofe  inftitu- 
tiom,  inventioBs,  and  diimveries,  which  difcrimir 
nate  the  hiftory  of  mod^  from  that  of  ancient  * 
£uTope>  is  oupprefent'defign.    To  thofe  eminent;' 
writers,  who  have  difcufledthe  rcipe^livd  iubje6ls 
^t  large,  y^c  muft  yefer  for  more  complete  infq^^^  ' 

L  The  Feudal  S^em. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
^fia,  who  ifTued  in  great  multitudes  from  their 
native  foreiis,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centur 
-f ies  of  the  Chrifiian  aera,  and  who  overturned  the 
Jloman  empire, .  introduced  a  new  fpedes  of  govern* 
inent  into  th^  oonquei^d  countries,  which  is  known 
J>y  the  name  of:|he  Feudal  Syftem,    Jt  i»  very  idr 

fnarkable. 
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lAarkahie,  that  although  theBarhariam,  wha  framed 
it,  iettled  in  their  newly-acquired  territories  at.jva- 
jMUfi^iiuesi  were  commanded  by  different  leaders^ 
and  fpoke  different  languages ;  yet  the  fyftem  wS^ 
eftabliihed,  with  little  variation^  in  every  covmtry 
in  Europe.  This  ^eat  unifamuty  is  peeoUarly 
firiking)  and  has  fumifhed  fome  writi^rs  with  a^n 
f  igumenty  that  all  thefe  people  fprung  originally 
from  the  fame  (lock.  But  the  fii^  may  perhaps 
with  more  probability  be  attributed  to  the  fimilar 
fiate  of  their  manners^  and  the  fimilar  fituation  iu 
which  they  all  found  themfelves,  oa  taking  pofief^ 
fioo  of  their  new  domains. 

The  fdan  of  tht  feudal  conftitution  was  this : — 

£very  freeman^  or  ibldieri  for  the  terma  were  at 

that  period  fynonymousi  upon  receiving  an  aUoli* 

tnent  of  conquered  landk,  bound  iMmfelf  to  ajqiear 

ifk  arms  againfl  the  common  enemy,  wbeneyer  he 

^  ihoqld  be  called  upon  by  hii^  commander*     This 

•military  fervice  was  the  condition  upon  which 

every  one  received,  and  the  tenure,  by  which  he 

continued  to  poifefs,  his  lands ;  and  this  obligation 

^  waa  eileemed  both  eaiy  aud  honourable.    Tl^e  fame 

.  fervice,  which  a  foldier  owed  to  his  officer,  was  due 

from  an  officer  to  his  king.      The  king  obliged 

tho^e,  among -whom  he  diftributed  the  conquered 

knd%  to  repair  to  his  (landardi  with  a  number  of 

followers,  in  .proportion  to  the  extent  of  th^ir  re- 

'^e^iv^  efiatet^  and  to  affift.  him  in  all .  his  expedi* 

'  tirms.'    Thus  4  feudd  kingdOfB  Conveys  rathtfr  the 

*  idea  of  a  m^itai^y  tftan  ii  citit  eft«bii&«)«iit.    The 

,  '  Viftorious 
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\^oriou$  army,  taking  their  pbflis  fe  differeut  «^* 
ttidt^  of  a  country,  continued  to  be  arrattged  ttndter 
its  proper  otficers,  and  to  be  fubjed  to  martkd 
taws*. 

Tlie  principle  of  policy,  upon  which  this  fingukr 
eftabltihment  was  founded,  was  fi^-defence.  The 
ntw  iettlers  in  a  country  wilhed  to  preteft  tbem^ 
ftlves^  not  only  againft  the  attacks' of  the  inha^ 
bitanta,  whom  they  bad  expelled  ftom  their  pof* 
fefliotis,  but  againft  the  more  formidable  inroacfe  6f 
frefli  invaders.  But,  unfortunately,  for  the  happU 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  the  trknquiHity  of  foctety,  it 
was  replete  with  many  evils.  The  powerful  vaflab 
of  the  crown  fooh  acquired  that  land  as  unalienable 
property,  which  waifr  originally  a  grant  during  pleat 
fufe,^aild  apJrttJpriat^  m  themfelves  titles  of  hb* 
xi4ur,  as  wefl  «4  places?  of'lfruft.  In  f^iocefsof  tithe 
tHey  obtaitierfthe  p(J\ver  of  fovereign  jurilcli&ion^ 
both  civil  and  crimiiial,  within  tlieir  own  doms^ins; 
they  exercifed  the  privilege  of  coining  tnojiey^  and 
carried  on  wars  agaiAft  th«r  private  enelnies^  *Ba* 
irons  poileflred  of  fuch  lenormous  powar  dHUained  to 
eonfider  themfelvesas  Klil^e^^  and  the  cdnfrijiiefrce 

was,  that  a  kingdbm  Was  brbkieh  into  as  mal^y  fepa* 

,...'/■      • .     . 

•  Se^  Henrjl'is  Hi/lorj?  of  Enrfand,  yoL  i.  p,  JP.  Spdo^n'i 
Concilia,  vol,  ,i.  p.  .  loi.  Wilfon's  Concilia,  p.  171.  Du 
Cange's  Gloffary;,  Article  AUodium*  Robertfon's  Qiarles  V. 
vol.  i.  note^;  zM  Dalrymple's  E(fty  dn '  TFeudal  1*i^6pcf tjr, 
book  i.  chiapl'  3. '  T&e  &etdh,  v^hick  Taciittft-  hM'gif ^H'^Uhe 
eivti  ittftkiitfons  an^  policy .  of  ihb  mAmtt  Q^xvsm^i*  cofuaias'rthe 
ouilinea  of  the  ,feji#l^^Ii(lupept^  ,  jD/Sj  J^fjpjibjis,  G^fp^q^fprn^ 
C.  xi«  xii.  xiii* 

rate 
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rate  principalities,  as  it  contained  powerful  noblesj^ 
Innumerable  caufes  of  jealoufy  an€l'6ifcord  fubfiilod 
betwew  theo)|  apd  gave  rife  to  .conftaut  wslvs^ 
Every  country  in  Europe,  either  wafted  or  kept  i^ 
continual  alarm  during  thefe  feuds,  was  filled  with 
cafties  and  places  of  ftrength,  erected  for  the  fecu^ 
rity  of  the  defpotic  chieftain,  not  againft  foreign 
invafiODi  but  domefticltoftilities.     In  the  reign  of 
Stephen  of  England,  wben  the  feudal  fyfiem  was  ii^ 
its  height,  not  le&  than  a  thoufand  caftles,  with 
their  dependent  territories,  aiefaid  to  have  covered 
the  fouthern  part  of  this  ifland.    Among  fierce  and 
haughty  chieftains,  the  laws  enafled  by  princes  and 
magiftrates  commanded  no  degree  of  refpe^l ;  and 
the  right  of  retaliation  and  revenge  was  confidered 
as  an  inherent  privilege  of  their  order.     The  eftat^^ 
of  every  baron  was  an  independent  territory ;  his 
caftle  was  a  ftrong  and  wellrgarrifoned  fortrcfs,  and 
he  always  confidered  himfdf  as  living  in  a  {late  of 
war.     When  provoked  by  injury,  he  met  his  advert 
iary  at  the  head  of  his  vaffals  in  hoftile  array,  aud 
tnifted  to  his  fword  for  the  decifion  of  the  oopteftr 
Every  man  ^ras  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  and 
fought  the  redrefe  of  his  grievances  in  finglp  com-r 
bat,  the  regulation  and  ceremonies  of  which  wer^ 
formed  into  a  fyflem  of  jurifprudence.     The  com- 
mon people,  the  itioft  ufefql  as  well  as  the  moft  nu- 
merous part  of  the  community,  we^-e  reduced  to  the 
iniferies  of  flavery.     The  peafant  wa§  confidered  as 
the  mere  product  of  tlie  foil,  and  was  transferred 
from  one  lord  to  .another,  with  the  utenfils  and 
patjtle  of  his  farm.    The  king,  ftripped  of  almoft 

every 
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every  prefogativd,  and  poffeffing  little  more  tliaii 
the  empty  title  of  fbvereign,  had  neither  power  M 
protei6l  tiie  innocent^  nor  taptimfli  the  guilty.  » A 
general  isuiarchy, '  deftriiftive  of  all  the  comforti 
\driGh  men  txpeft  td  derive  from  a^ftate  of  focfetyj 
prevailal  To  complete  and  •  confii^m  thefe  eviW^ 
the  progrefe  of  time  gradually  fixed  and  rendered 
venerable »  an  eftaUiifament,  ^  vhtch '  wiginated  in 
irtolenee^  iutid  was  continued  with  evwy  fpecies-df 
defplotifm  and  injUftifce-^a  fyftem  wTlichfwas  itt 
fadilile  ^the  intelle^ual  ias^to  the 'moral  improve^- 
tnent  of  di%  mind ;  which  baniilied 'foienice  and  %lH 
nrtSy  funk  mankind  ip^  grofs  iigncwanoey  obfoured 
the  facred  light  of  Chriftianity  in  the  thickeHdarfet 
nefs  of  fuperflition,  and  was  favourable  only  to  the 
^c\vth  of'tbofeftenLviituosi'  which  are  cliaraller 
Tifiic  efuncivilteedi nations-  'The  rigour  of  tyranny 
hardened  the  minds  of  tfaei  nobks,  the  yoke^  of 
Valfalage  debafed'  the  fpiri t  x)f  the  people^  the  gene^ 
roDS^fentiments  inipiiedj^y  ai  leniie«  of  equality  wer^ 
extinguiftied,^  and  thfere  was  no  check  to  fcrOcitJ^ 
aaid  viofence.  Accordingly  ;a  greater  humbef  of 
thofe  atrocious  a6lions,  wl^ich  fill  the  mindfAi^ii 
aftoniilunent  and  horror,  occuc  in  theliifiory  of 
the  feudal  times,  than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the 
fami?  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe.'  \ 

r  Sudi  was  the  deplorable  ftate  of  Ibciety  from  the 
fevcnth  to  the  eleventh  century.  From  tb^t  sera 
may  be  dated  the  return  of  government,  laws,'  .and 
manners,  in  a.  contrary  dire&ion.  .  We  Ihall  heref 
after  notice  the  favourable  eficdls  of  theGrufades  and 
'  of 
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t^  Chivalry  upcHi  the  ftadal  fyftem.  In  iUececdiog: 
timtt  a  variety  of  oaufes  began  to  ofiemte,  wi^(^ 
checked  tke  licenliwfBefs  of  the  barons^  foftened 
the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  finally  put  a  period 
ta  their  domination.  The  eAabliflimeiit  of  ftandhig 
armies  in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  gave  liiore  efie€hial 
Withority  to  kings ;  and  from  that  time  they  no 
longer  regarded  thdr  nobles  as  their  eqpiaH  or 
found  it  nooi^ary  to  htve  recoarfe  to  timid  oonnfels^ 
or  feeble  ^flforts,  to  control  .their  power.  I^ey 
began  not  only  to  wield  the  fceptre>  but  to  brandi& 
the  fword ;  and  either  checked  the  dc^gfts  of  tlwir 
barons  byintimidationy  or  punidled  their  rebelUon 
by  force.  • 

Charles  the  feventh  of  France,  urged  by  his  defire 
of  expelling  the  Engliih  from  France  in  the  year 
1445,  was  the  firll  who  adopted  this  meafure;  but 
as  It  was  fo  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  ^dai 
fyfiem,  and  required  the  gteaieft  boldnefs  to  carry 
k  into  execution,  he  retained  a  large  body  of  £[Mx:es 
in  his  fervice,  and  appointed  fltnds  for  their  regular 
payment  The  principal  nobility  foon  reforted  to 
his  fiandardj  and  looked  up  to  him  as  the  judge, 
aild  the  rewarder  of  merit.  The  feudal  militia, 
compofed  of  men  of  rank  and  military  talents,  who 
were  only  occafionally  called  out,  were  in  time 
regarded  with  contempt,  by  foldieis  accuftomed  to 
the  operations  of  regular  fervice.  This  example  of 
breaking  the  independent  power  of  the  barons  was 
followed  by  the  politic  Henry  VIL  of  England^ 
He  undermined  that  edifice,  which  it  "wa*  not  pra* 

dent 
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dent  t9  Mtac^  with  opeftiorce*  Qy  Judk^OMS  l9w» 
he  permitted  hU  oobles  to  br»k  tbe  entail  <^  tbftii 
«fisrt)e6,.  and  to:  expafe  them  to  fyXe,  He  prohibil94 
t^iem  <  fipcmt  keeping,  numerum  bands  of  M^^m&ffni 
which  had  Tendered  them  for mtdiable  tp  his  psedoi 
cefibrs.  By  encouraging  agriculture  and  ccHnoaerce^ 
and  ali  the  arts  of  peace  dm!ing  lEi  long  reigo^  and 
by  enforcHig  a.vigofow  and  isopaftial  exeicutian  oS 
the  laws,  he  not  only  removed  many  immediato 
evils  refulting  from  the  feudal  iyilem,  but  provided 
againil  their  future  return*  The  influence  of;  hi« 
lahitery  ptans  was  gradually  lek,  and .  they  >^ntrjh 
buted  tnof^and  more,  in  ptocefsiof  time,'  to  t,\t§ 
good  order,  profperity,  and  general  w^fare^^f  hi^ 
ful^eds. 

H;  this  Crufkdes. 

:  Few  expeditions  are  more  ext^aordinai-y  thas 
^ofe  whieh  v^ere  «md^rtakfi9(  by  the  crufader^,  1^ 
tb^  recovery  «f  the  Holy  Land  put  f>i  th*  power  cif 
tbe  Turks.  If  we  confidqr  the  gfeat,niimb^»  ftf 
£uropean%  who  were  engaged  in  them,  or  tbeif 
los^  and  obflinate  perfeveranee  in  the  fan^  defign^ 
niOtyrilhiUpding  an  almoft  uninterrupted,  feries  of 
}iai:d(hap9,  loiTes,  and  defeatis;  and  if  we  reflet  upon 
tJw  important  confequences,-with  .which  thefe  events 
wereafc^e^ded,  both  to  tb^mfelves  and  their  defcend^ 
ants ;  th^.  hiftory  of  the  crufades,  including  a  period 
9f  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  years,  fron\iA/;A 
l<^  to  1270,  will  be  fimnd  to  merit  yery:paftij(^lRr 
r«gar4  -apd  to  follow  in  propeii  order  our  furvey  .()f 
Ihe  feudal  fyftem, 

4  From 
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j?rdiil  th«  «ft  of  tHe  evuftffea  m^tfwt^.tbe* 
SilMvm  q(  feveral  kinds  of  koawtedgA  aftd  ilM  ' 
twiofsioii^ovements of i&eiety  ia mminfirs,  emn-*^ 
m§ro^>  a^d^rts^    And  from  the  oofnuauaieatioii  of 
th«  Wfftorn  with  the  eaiftcra  fiation%  arofei  a  fuc^ 
Q^Sion  of  cftufesi-  wbUsh.  with  different  degrees  of 
iiifliiecic^  atKi  with,  more  or  lefs  rapk^ty^  coatrn 
butfd  to^bolifti'aiiardiiy  ondconfufitn,  and  to  in^^ 
tipduoe  order  aod  improvetneut  into  fbdety*.  . 
•.  |. .     •  ,  .i  ,  .      .  .  ..  i 

'  '^udea,'  or  the  holy  Land)  was  the  higheft  pbjeift 
of>  vemsr^tion  to  the  Cbrifiiane  of  the middkiaf^ 
TheTjer  had  lived  tlm  §on  ofiGod;  there  he  Jbad 
pqrfosmed  the  moil  ailoniihing  miracles;  and  there  . 
he  h94  fisifered  death  for  the  Jins  o^.the  wjoi^  ^, 
Hiii.lioly vfepni^hre  was  pre£¥rvie4  at  J^n^mj, 
ai^ ^^ a dfgr^e qf  vei)^r§tion  w^anpexad  t9 tbi* 
coi^rated  plaoe^  neai  ly  appr oachixig  to  idolatry,  r 
u  vifft'. to.  it  was  reg^trded  a$  the  .inoft  jmaitorious 
fervicQ^,  'Whid)  could  be  paid  to  heaven }  andr ati^fif^  , 
ea^rly  tiVeqUented  by  aowds  of  pilgrims^  frpp^^ 
every  part  of  Europe,    If  it  be  natural  to  the  liUPP«Mt< .  ^ 
mi^d  to  funrey  thofe  :fpot$,  which  liave  beep  .tlji« . 
abodes  qf  illuiirions  pa-fons,  or  the  fcenes  of  groaj;  . 
trahia^liotiSy  with  delight  and  v^ieration^  what  ohi^ 
have  been  the  ardour  with  which  the  Chriftians.  <rf 
thoie  timesy  the  ruling  paifion  of  who£e  mind  wets    * 
religious  enthuiiafm,  regarded  a  countiy,  which  the 
Altnighty  had  feleded  as  the  refidence  of  his  choftn« 
peofiAe,  and,  the  place  where  liis  Son  hadilied  his 
preeteus4)1dod,  to  expiate  the  fins,  and,  accomplifii 
ther  redeftiption  of  maijkiisid  ?  The  iealdus^  travelteiW 
1  .'to 
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id  P^leftint  were  lotfg  expofed  to  the  mfalts,;  ex* 
tditioM,  and  cruelty  of  the  ferocious  and  boftfle 
Infidels :  but  at  length  their  complaints  roaied  the 
Europeans  to  attempt  their  expulflon.     Peter,  fur- 
named  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  Picardy, 
was  the  firft  mover  of  this  great  projeft*.     Armed 
ivith  the  authority  of  Pope  Urban  II.  he  tfaverfed 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  rude  but  pathe*- 
tic  eloquence  defcribed  the  injuries  he  had  received 
in  his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  fepulchre.  He  quickly 
kindled  the  ardour  of  perfons  of  all  ranks.     Th^ 
firft  converts  to  this  active  miffionary  became  the 
warmeft  advocates  for  the  expedition*    Great  num^ 
bers,  chiefly  confifting  of  peafants,  ill-provided  with  * 
neceifaries,  and  whofe  ignorance  magnified  the  hopes 
and  di>ft>]niihed  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  pd^ 
tifhed  in  the  forefts  of  Hungary,  or  the  plains  of 
Afia.    A  pyramid  of  bones>  erected  by  Solymtn, 
the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  near  the  city  of  Nice, 
infiMned  their  followers  of  the  place  of  their  def»C 
Of  the  firft  crafaders  three  hundred  thoufand  are 
faid  to  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  fanaticifm, 
before  a  fingle  city  was  refcued  from  the  Infideb. 
More  ftrongly  ftimulated,  rather  than  deterred  by 
thrs  cataftrophe,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders ;  God- 
frey of  Bouillon ;    Hugh,  count  of  Vcrmandois, 
brother  to  the  King  of  France ;  Ra3rmond^  count 

*  A.  D.  1095  to   1099*     Gibbon,   vd.  vi.  cap.   58,   Arc. 
Robertfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  292^  &c»    Hiftory  of  Modem    ' 
£urope,  voh  u  letter  24,  Sec.     Introdi^QIon:  to^  the  Literary 
Hiftorjr  of  the  Courteenth  and  fifteenth  centpriei.  .  Kapini  toI.  i.    , 
p.  244,  Ac. 
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of  TThouloufc;  Bobert,  duke  of  Normanely,  tlm 
dddEt  foa  of  WilHam  the  Conqueror  $  Bohemond 
and  Tancretl,  who  were  likewife  princess  of  the 
Normaa  rac5e,  fet  forth  upon  this  enterprife:  all 
w6re  chiefs  of  high  renown,  famed  for  their  proweis 
iu  arms,  and  ft'tmulated  by  the  fame  intriepid  and 
fanatical  fpirit  They  were  folhm'ed  by  tbeir  iiume*^ 
Pou$  adherents  and  vaffals,  whofe  fervice^  were 
either  prompted  by  zeal  and  attachmeat  to  their 
fefpe6live  lords,  or  purchafed  with  rewards  and 
promifes*. 

Conilantinople  was  at  that  time  the  largeft  as 
Irell  as  the  moil  beautiful  city  in  Europe.  It  alone 
retained  the  image  of  ancient  elegance,  in  nciauiiers 
and  in  arts.  It  was  the  place  where  msu3«ifad;are6 
of  the  moll  curious  fabric  were  wrought.  It  was 
$he  mart  of  Europe  for  all  the  commodities  of  the 
Eaft,  and  the  feat  of  empire,  elegance,  and  ma^i^ 
^cence.  Such  was  the  place  appointed  as  a  general 
f  endezvous  for  all  the  crufaders.     Several  contanr 

c  s(  'pjjg  crufaders.  wore  a  crofi  moft  commonly  op  their 
ftioiilders  in  gold,  or  filk,  or  cloth,  fewed  on  their  garments. 
In  the  firft  crufade,  all  were  red ;  in  the  third,  the  French  alone 
'preferred  that  colour,  while  green  croffes  were  adopted  hy  the 
Flemings,  and  white  by  the  Engliih."  Gibbon,  vol.'vi.  p.  8. 
'f  Tht  ciqU  was  infcribed  by  A>me  zealots  on  their  ikin  j  aa  h^t 
iron,  or  indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetuate  thp  mark.'* 
Idem.  p.  17. 

**  Armorial  bearings  were  invented  to  reward  merit,  iand  dif. 
tinguifi/  families  ;  and  the  fcience  of  heraldry  may  be  traced  back 
to  Palcftine."  Introd*  to  the  Hift.  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Ceiuarics.      . 

,  porary 
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pofary  witers  tirere  witndffes*  to  this  fiugularuffem^ 
bly  ci  different  natiotia;  and  they  give  a  Kwly 
^i^ure  of  the  chara^et-s  attd  manners  of  each  peo* 
pfe.  When  the  polite  natives  of  the  metrc^oHs  of 
the  Eaft  fpeak  of  the  northern  warriors,  they  de- 
feribe  them  as  barbarous,  illiterate,,  fierce,  and 
favage ;  and  they  fonietimes  inveigh  againft  them 
leith  great  violence,  and  relate  inftances  Of  tbeii? 
ferocity  and  devaftation  in  terms  not  tinlike  thofe, 
which  preceding  hiftorians  had  employed  in  de^ 
fcribing  the  incurfions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals^ 
when  they  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cfrufaders,  while  they  defplfed 
the  eiFeminate  manners  and  unwarlike  charafteir  of 
the  Greeks,  were  furprifed  at  the  wealth  and  mag^ 
mfi<Jenee  of  their  metpopolis. 

After  fuflfering  varioui;  hardfliips  itnd  Idflfes,  th* 
cmiaders  at  length  reached  the  walls  of  Jertifai^ 
Forty  day^  were  employed  in  thefiegeof  thehaljr 
dty:  at  the  expiration  of- which,  they  took  it  by 
aflault;  and  forgetful  of  the  leflbns  of  mercy  taught 
by  their  great  mafter,  whofe  enfign  they  bore,  they 
indulged  in  the  rage  of  promifcuous  flaughter,  and 
put  all  Jews  and  Turks,  of  every  age,  and  of  either 
fexi  to  the  fword.  The  events,  which  happened 
during  thfe  romantic  expedition,  and  the  heroic 
exploits  performed  by  the  champions  of  the  Crofs, 
and  their  Mahometan  foes,  furnifli  the  fubjefil  of 
the  celebrated  Poem  of  TaflTo,  the  moft  pleaiing 
memorial  which  is  left  to  us  of  this  enterprife* 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon^^  the  moft  worthy  of  the  heroes 
'  ,  EC  2  of 
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:M0  ^.ufi  cE&sAo$;$« 

t£Ghiifiendkijh»  was  praclanned  King  of  Jerufs^em. 

!  jft  imitotioii  of  h)»  Saviour,  he  was  crowned  wkh 

ih0tn& ;  he  reje6ted  the  appendages  of  royalty,  and 

contented  himfelf  with  the  modeft  title  of  Defender, 

andSaron  of  the  holy  iepulchre  f.   His  cpmpanions, 

;i^ith'>the  excc)>tia9  only  of  the  gallant  Tancred  and 

Iritis  adhsreftti,  returned  to  Europe :  after  whofe  4e- 

ctpartUre  tha  Turks  infulted  the  garrifon  of  Jerufa* 

vfem;  and  the  ftort  reign  of  Godfrey,  which  conti- 

^nutd  only  for. on^  year,  did  not  give  him  time  to 

ihcure^itbe  ilahility  of  his  new  kingdom.    In  vain 

:*d[}d:thfi  Jinights  of  the  hofpital  of  3t<.  John,,  ^and  of 

-thcftefople  of  Splompn^  wh9  in  th^ir  .aiTpRiatiqas 

-Jbfleiided  thedifcipliiv^,ofra,|non4iiiCi)vith  the  W^* 

ihips,  <tf  J*  I«ilHlS^ry  ,Uf%,,eii4e?Vftux  to  rupp«rt .  tie 

;?tottcriiig  thf»m  si'^i^W^^  Sw- 

dwmided,to^the.:e3^fpei;^e4,^nd  reftlefe  Mal^omp- 

;tanfi|.  h&  was  co.mpelle^^jtPi  fp^^^t  a  reinforcemeat 

: fix>m.^bt) -kingdoms. of  1^  the  fupport  of 

;  hie  dediniiig.fip,wer.  .  ^ 

I- ..  The;6ttit4  rc^^pad  in.thjs  ficft  crufade  ill  rqiaid 
its:  great  lola  ai^d,  eiip^nce^  and  \yere  comprlfed 
withm  the  littfe  teffitojy  pf  Jerufalem,  the  dpnii. 
nion  of  which  w^as  bounded  by  the  term  of  fwjr- 
fcoye  years.  The  holy  war,  howcverj  continued  to 
he  recommended  in  Uie  letters  of  the  Pope,  and 

,  the  ^mons  of  the  Clergy,  with  unabated  ardour 
and  zeal     It  was  (liU  reprefented  to  the  people  as 

.  the  cai\fe  of  God  and  of  Chriiiy  in  which  death 

-f  A.  IX  10991 
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•isrcmld  confer  the  ttt^it  of  toattyidam,"  ibd1t]^A3l- 
*  iJife  would  be  equally  the  reward  hi  deftatjfnoinif 

St.  Bernard,  famed  for  his  eloquetiee  and  tnithii* 
fiaftic  piety;  and  the  great  influenor/>  wlfiehi  lie 
obtained  amongft  the  people,  floutiibedf^  aft  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centoiy.  Armed  iritfi 
the  authority  of  Pope  Eugene  III.  he  iiekindled  the 
expiring  flame  of  military  fitnaticifm.  With- a 
voice,  that  was  in  every  place  obeyed  without  db^ 
lay,  he  called  the  nations  to  the  proteAiottof  the 
holy  fepulchre.  The  fame  of  his  pretended  minti* 
cle9  and  predidions,  removed  every  doubt  cf  {\xx> 
cefift^m  the  minds  of  his  credulous  hearers ;  in* 
Ibmuch,  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  wa*a 
eager  to  participate  the  glory  of  the  pioua  warftie. 
Bernard  was  invited  to  b^ome  a  leader  in  the  esc* 
'i)cdition,  which  he  fo  tealoufly  recommended;  but 
he  prudently  declined  an  appointment,  which  Would 
eventually  have  expofed  him  to  the  ridicule^  and 

;  probably  to  the  refentment  of  bis  fi>lidWcjB.  He 
was  more  fortunate  in  advancing  the  ilWewflaof 

~  the  Church,  than  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  p#oJ&^^r 
the  ifulfilment  of  his  predidions,  The 'coiirt  iof 
Mome  profited  by  his  labours,  find  canonized  his 

'  inemory/    Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  and 

^ '  Louts  VIT.  kifig  of  France,  were  the  princijjal  agfetits 
in  the  fecond  cnilade*/    From  the  handfebf  Ber- 

^  ^  jiard  they  received  'the  crofi,  wltli  Vffuraiees,  ^^% 

''•  A.  |^.*fi47^ 
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4ki  THE  CRV9ADES* 

lie  had  authority  from  heaven  to  promife*  them 
Tiftory.  Their  cavalry  was  cotnpofed  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  forty  thoufand  knights,  and  their  iinme«' 
diate  attendants ;  and  if  even  the  light-armed  troops, 
the  w'omen  and  children,  the  priefts  and  monks,  be 
excluded  from  the  computation  of  their  effeftive 
forces,  their  number  will  arife  to  four  hundred 
thoufand  fouls.  Tlie  fatal  errors  of  their  prede* 
ceffors  fuggefted  the  lafer  expedient  of  a  voyage, 
in  preference  to  a  march  into  Paleftine ;  and  the 
fea-ports  of  Genoa,  Pifa,  and  Venice,  were  from 
this  time  frequented  by  the  crufaders  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  In  the  Italian  ilates  they  found  more  colti* 
vated  manners,  and  greater  knowledge,  than  their 
own  countries  could  boaft;  fo  that  in  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eaft,  the  mod  ftriking 
examples  of  civilization  and  refinement  were  fuf» 
nifhed  to  thefe  rude  adventurers. 

The  event  of  this  entetprife  proved  ftill  more 
difeftrous  to  the  caufe  of  the  ciufaders  than  their 
firft  expedition:  Manuel,  the  emperor  of  the 
Greeks,  is  accufed  by  his  own  fubjefts  of  giving 
intelligence  of  their  plans  to  the  TurkiUi  Saltan, 
and  of  providing  them  with  treacherous  guides. 
The  conduQ;  of  the  Chriftian  leaders  was  dilated 
by  no  found  policy,  or  vigorous  co-operation.  In* 
ftead  of  crufliing  the  common  foe  by  a  preconcerted 
attack  at  the  fatac  time  on  different  fide*  of  his 
territories,  honis  of  France  bad  fcarccly  paffi^  the 
Bofphorus,  when  he  was  met  by  the  returning 
Emperor,  wholiadloft  tfce  gr^wtdl  part  of  his  army 
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in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Meanden  The 
king  of  France  advanced  through  the  fame  country 
to  a  (Imilar  fate ;  and  was  glad  to  ihelter  the  relies 
of  his  army  in  the  fea-port  of  Satalia.  At  Jerula- 
lem  thefe  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament 
their  iad  reveifes  of  fortune*  Their  martial  trainsj^ 
the  flender  remnants  of  mighty  armies,  were  joined 
to  the  Chriftiaji  powers  of  Syria ;  and  a  fruitlefs 
fiege  of  Damafucs  was  the  final  effort  of  the  fecond 
crufade* 

Tlie  third,  undertaken  by  Frederic  Barbaroffa, 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  was  mod  remarkable  for  the  viftories  of  Sar 
ladin,  the  temperate,  brave,  and  generous  chief  of 
the  Saracens.  His  pretenfions  to  commendatio^ 
and  renown  were  much  better  founded  than  thofe 
of  Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Liotu 
His  life  exhibited  a  feries  of  aftions,  which  hi^ 
rivals  in  arms  would  have  done  well  to  have  imi- 
tated, and  which,  far  from  difgracing,  would  have 
reflefted  honour  upon  the  profeffion  of  aChriftian, 
He  appears  not  to  have  been  deficient  either  in 
literature  or  fcience;  and,  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
conqucfts,  he  refpefted  the  arts.  When  he  retook 
Jerufalem,  he  treated  his  captives  not  only  with 
clemency,  .but  even  with  kindnefs.  We  muft  not, 
however,  deprive  Richard  of  England  of  his  due 
praife  for  military  prowefs,  as  h«  difplayed,  upoa 
all  occafions  of  danger  and  enterprife,  the  moft 
heroic  courage.  He  took  the  city  of  Acre,  a  place 
which  has  in  our  own  times  been  the  fcene  of  tlie 

£e  4  undaunted 
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.vndaunted  valaur  and  (kady*,  peff§v|si9^ 
AaJtives  of  Britaia ;  and  among.oi^eiK;%i<|il$t^^e^itf4 
of  incftimable  value  in.aa  *8e.iE>f  gip4  fepffftitiw^  . 
he  recovered  fome  of  the  wood,  wbid)  wji%  ^^  tt> 
1)eIoDg  to  the  crofs  of  Chrift.  Th^  br^yejry;;of 
Iltchard  continued  for  many  years  to  be  proy^rbial 
in  the  Bail ;  his  terrific  name  wasuf^by  thg  SyrMn 
mother  to  filence  the  refractory. child,  and  by  the 
rider  to  check  the  fiarting  horfe.  Tlie  iierfidi^pff 
condu6i  of  Philip  of  France,  in  taking  advanti^a 
of  the  abfence  of  Richard  to  invade  his  territories 
ip  Normandy,  in  diredi;  viqlatipa  of  .hi$  fatema 
qath,  obliged  him  to  conclude  a  truce  withSalsdln^ 
>vho  was  allowed  to  retain  polfeflion  of  Jeruiaimn, 
on  condition,  that  the  holy  fepulcl>reu  flv)ujld  be 
ppen  to  the  vifits  of  Chriftiau  pilgriqis  \i^\tl«^ 
moleftation  or  tribute.  When  the  treaty  was^'ORi^ 
cloded,  the  Engliih  monarch  informed  Saladio^ 
that  be  might  depend  npon  his  .return  to  try  onc« 
more  to  recover  the  Holy  Land.  The  Sultauj  w%th 
a  politenefs  which  would  have  done  honour  to  tlia 
moft  refined  age,  replied,  that  if  it  muft  be  his  mm 
fortune  to  lofe  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he  hadi 
rather  it  iliould  be  to  the  king  of  England,  t^aa  tQ 
any  othei^  monarch  in  the  worlds  The  gallant 
Richard  embarked  for  Europe  to  endure  a  long 
paptivity,  and  find  an  early  grave ;  and  the  fpace 
of  a  few  months  after  his  departure  frpnj  the  Holy 
}-and  terminated  the  life  of  Saladin. 


'  Rapin,  yolj  i,   p.  252,  foK 
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"  flifttfrUm  have  recorded  the  details  d^'n«![lefe 
0MiJevm  different  crufades,  including  a  peridd!,of 
4tt  hundred  and  fewnty-five  years ;  In  whidfi  ifin^ 
numerous  armies  were  led  to  difgrace  theChrilUati 
nande  in  the  Eaft.  The  two  laft  crufad«  w^re 
undertaken  by  I/)uis  the  ninth,  king  of  Pranc^^ 
vhofe  fleet  cx)nyeyed  a  well-appointed  and  numei  dus 
urmy  to  the  coafts  of  Egypt*;  and  there,,  after  aa 
tneffeSxial  difplay  of  valour,  he  was  made  prifbrieir, 
^th  the  greateft  part  of  hi^  nobles.  All  who'cou^ld 
?jot  redeem  their  lives  at  an  e^cceffive  ranfoni',  ii\rero 
tnaflacred  by  the  barbarous  Mahometans,  and  tli^ 
walls  of  Cairo  were  covered  with  Chriftian  headsl 
The  king  of  Fraijce  was  loaded  with  chains ;  l^ut 
his  deliverance,  with  that  of  n^any  of  his  folcOers. 
>yas  obtained  by  the  reftitution  of  Damjetta, 'aha 
the  payment  of  an  immenfe  fum  of  gold.  Aftet 
iixteen  years  of  repofe,  this  enterprifing  and  bigotted 
monarch  again  embarked  from  France,  and  under- 
took the  wild  projedl  of  baptizing  the  king  of  T^u- 
Ills  \  On  the  barren  fands  of  Africa,  his  afiiiy 
esfhauiled  by  fatigue^  and  finking  under  the^influl- 
^ttce  of  a  burning  climate,  was  quickly  rediic^cj  ^<> 
•  jfnqoniklerable  numbers.  Louis  expired  in  liis^rit  ♦ 
and  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  his  fori  Jind  (hcj 
Cfffor  gave  the  fignal  for  retrieat. 

^  After  the  lofs  of  Jerufalem,  the  "city  of '^iire^ 
from  which  it  is  diftaht  about  70  miles,  became  th^ 
jjietropolis  of  the  Latin  Chriftians.  ^  There  the  dif- 

^'\     •      f  A.D,  12^8.  *  A.D.  1270. 
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fb^nt  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  Mailers  of  tlic 
Hofpital,  the  Temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order; 
aflumed  an  independent  command  over  a  promif-i 
<}uous  multitude  of  pilgrims  and  fugitives.  Ta 
avenge  the  plunder  of  fome  Mahometan  villages, 
and  the  murder  of  fome  Syrian  merchants,  the 
filltan  Khalil  befieged  and  ftormed  it,  and  60,000 
Chriftians  were  doomed  to  death  or  captivity.  The 
lofe  of  Acre  was  in  faft  the  lofs  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  the  memorable  year  1291  tciininated  the  folly, 
ftinaticifm,  and  unprofitable  valour  of  the  Ghriftians 
in  the  crufades. 

That  thefe  wars  were  upon  the  whole  difaftrous 
and  unfortunate,  can  be  no  fubje6l  of  furprife, 
when  we  confider  the  manners  and  the  difpofitions 
of  thofe  who  engaged  in  them,  and  the  difficulties, 
with  which  they  M'ere  obliged  to  contend.  A^u* 
ated  by  romantic  fervour,  and  confident  of  viftory, 
their  plans  were  always  uniform;  and,  in  their  fub- 
iequent  expeditions,  they  rarely  profited  by  the 
mifcarriage  of  thofe  that  preceded.  Jealous  and 
vindi6Mve,  they  agreed  only  in  wearing  the  badge 
of  the  Crofe,  and  were  torn  by  inteftine  divifions 
and  feuds  :  they  therefore  never  co-operated  with 
perfeQ;  cordiality,  when  they  reached  the  field  of 
afiion.  Depredation  and  bloodfiied  marked  their 
fteps  in  the  countries  through  which  they  paffed ; 
and  they  roufed  the  vengeance,  inftead  of  conci- 
liating the  affedions,  of  the  Chriftian  Greeks,  a» 
well  as  of  the  Mahometan  Syrians. 

The 
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THE  crusades;  %27 

The  remotetiefs  of  Paleftine  from  Europe,  and 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  ought  likewife  not  to 
be  difregarded.  The  crufaders,  whether  they 
inarched  by  way  of  Conftantinople,  or  embarked 
from  the  ports  of  Italy,  if  we  confider  their  tota 
inexperience  in  remote  expeditions,  muft  have 
been  greatly  diminifhed  in  numbers,  and  weakened 
by  fatigue,  before  they  reached  the  field  of  a^ion. 
The  burning  heat  of  Syria,  the  want  of  provi- 
fions,  the  fcarcity  of  water,  and  the  cx)nfequent 
difeafes  muft  have  deprived  them  of  much  of 
that  energy  and  vigour,  fo  effentially  neceflary 
to  their  fuccefs.  They  were  oppofed  by  intrepid 
and  a6live  foes,  as  enthufiaftic  in  the  caufe  of 
their  Prophet,  ^as  the  Chriftians  were  in  behalf  of 
their  Redeemer :  afting  in  concert,  fuperior  in  the 
various  arts  of  war,  fighting  in  their  own  country, 
and  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  its  advantages 
and  refources, 

Thefc  wars  difplay  in  the  ftrongeft  light  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Papal  power.  The  pontiffs  fummoned 
the  princes  of  Europe  to  arms,  fent  them  to  con-* 
qucr  new  kingdoms,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  domr* 
nions  of  the  holy  fee,  regulated  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  ocean  the  conduft  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  thus  exercifed  a  fupieme  and  uni'- 
verial  fovereignty. 

.  If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  various  caufes, 
which  led  to  the  crufades,  we  fliall  find,  that  the^ 
opinions^  manners^and  prejudices  of  the  Europeans 
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ft2ft  THE   CRUSAbES. 

of  the  middle  ages,  all  coiifpired  to  precipitate  tifefti 
into  thefe  enterprizes,  without  any  confideratioti 
of  the  injuftice,  inhumanity,  or  impolicy  of  their 
Conduft, »  V 

Vain  would  it  have  been  for  aiiy  enlightened 
Chriftian  at  that  time  to  have  urged,  in  order  to 
quench  the  flame  of  fanaticifm,  and  fpare  the  efFu^^ 
fibn  of  blood,  that  the  cruTaders  had  no  right  to 
wreft  Judea  from  the  hands  of  its  poffeffors ;  and 
that  their  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  Bethlehem,  the 
place  where  the  Son  6f  God  was  born,  or  Mount 
Calvary,  where  he- was  crucified,  could  not  jnftify 
their  violation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  his  Goipel. 
To  fucb  arguments  as  thefe  the  fuperlHti6i&  WiiM 
not  hav6  liftencd ;  the  caufe  was  too  deeply  impli- 
cated with  their  darling  pafTions  and  prgudrc-^^'tb 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  fober  reafpni'  or  the  gc^ 
iuine  diftates  of  Chriftianity.  "     "      '   '/'    '' 

Their  religious  en thufiafm  was  gfedtlf  aug:meifed 
by  their  paffion  for  war.  Commerce,  mariufa6iiffei^ 
and  arts,  were  at  that  time,  if  confidered  as  ^en^rat 
and  national,  occupations  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,''irii4 
the  mafs  of  the  pi^ople  were  deftitute  of  tegiSliit 
employment  They  caught  with  eagetnefi  at  uny 
occafion,  which  relieved  them  from  a  ftate  of  ipicv 
tivity,  and  afforded  room  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
favourite  inclinations:  In  the  time" of^^^ the  Stul^des^ 
chivalry  began  to  flourilh ;  airdth^e  kniglitv  ^Ho 
'ivere  infpired  withi  romantic  3efife  to^  trivet' !fe 
'4ueft  xk  adventiir^§;  tUrti-fd  theif  tiyes  witti^  eigeri 
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iie&  to  Afia,  which  promifed  to  open  fufch  new 
jfejeues  of  enterprize  and  glory,  as  could  not  l?e 
^Diund  in  Europe.  Perfons  of  inferior  rank  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  mod  fanguine  expeftationa  cf 
conqueil,  were  confident  that  viftory  would  attend 
their  liep5|  and  that  they  fbould  return  home 
l^oaded  with  the  fpoila  of  the  Eaft.  , 

^.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  fpirit  of  enterprize. 
Tlxe  great  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the 
Craikders^  m^y  ferve  to  account  for  its  long  conti- 
lUls^Qce  iij  Europe.  The  Popes  proclaimed  a  com- 
plete iiidulgence  and  pardon  for  crimes  tp  ev^ry 
one,  wl^o  would  take  up  arms  in  the  catife.  Of  this 
i^jriiice  to.  Ucentioufnefs  and  immorality,  the  pr^^- 
flpgp^te  and' vicious  took  advantage,  and  eagedy 
.^bJ:f^!ed  a  profeffion,  which  placed  war,  plunder, 
juad  conqueO^  in  the  lift  of  duties-  If  they  fue- 
ceeded  in  this  undertakings  they  were  affured  thj^t 
abundant  riches  would  enable  them  to  live  happily 
^^^e^th ;  and  if  they  fell  viftims  to  a  fervice  fo 
^i|5Titonons,  they  were  perfuaded  that  the  gates  of 
^ei^veu  wou^d  be  open  to  them,  and  that,  without 
r^uiripg^.any  other  proof  of  their  obedi^ce  to  the 
law^.  of  Chriftianity,  they  ihould  obtain  the  crown 
<of  nxartyrdpm. 

'there  was  another  motive,  M-hich  operated  as  a 
f^rpng  inducement  to  the  multitudes  who  aflumed 
the  Jiadge  of  the  Crofs.  At  the  clofe  of  the  tenth, 
4nd  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  was 
the  prevailing  opizupn,  that  the  world  would  ihpjrtly 

,'3  cpm« 
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ccmie  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Saviour  of  snafikitui 
would  make  bia  fecond  appearance  on  jnonnt  Cai- 
vaiy.  This  was  the  fubjed;  of  exteafive  alarm  and 
anxious  expe&ation ;  and  the  piigrims  to  tlie  Holy? 
Land  fet  out  from  Europe,  with  a  determination  ta 
die  there,  or  to  wait  the  advent  of  the  iord* 

When  wc  coniider  thefe  various  caufes  as  gra- 
dually operating,  for  a  confiderahle  fpace  of  time^ 
ypon  the  minds  of  the  creduk>us,  the  (uperititious^ 
and  the  adventurous,  we  iliall  be  lefs  furprtfed  at 
the  vail  multitudes  who  reibrted  to  the  ilandard  of 
the  Crois,  ere6);ed  in  the  firft  crufade  by  Urban  tbd 
feoond,  or  who,  in  fuceeeding  expeditions,  regard* 
]e&  of  the  defeats  and  lofles  of  their  predecdfors^ 
trod  in  their  fieps  to  meet  the  fame  fate«  -■-  ■ 

The  conftant  demand  of  recruits  to  fupply  the 
armies  deiiined  for  the  Holy  Land,  was  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  population  of  £urq)e;  and  the  evils  re- 
fiilting  from  this  drain  of  its  inhabitants  oontinned 
ta  be  felt  for  a  confiderable  time.  Few  difadvatn^ 
tages,  however,  could  arife  from  getting  rid^  of  « 
multitude  of  perfons,  whofe  chief  delight  confi^&ed 
in  rapine  and  plunder;  or  who,  for  want  of  the 
employments  furniflied  by  manufadur^,  trade,  and 
commerce,  lived  in  idlenefs  and  poverty^ 

«  Hude  and  ignorant  as  the  crufaders  were,  the]^ 
could  not  travel  through  and  continue  in  fo  many 
intereftiug  countries  with  indiSTerencc;  or  behoki 
their,  vacious  cuik>ms  and  in&itutions^  without 
-       .  acquiring 
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t^quirmg  iDforaiation  and  improvemefit  -  Among 
the  Greeks  they  furveyed  the  produftions  of  tht 
6ne  arts,'  and  the  precious  remaiQs  of  atitiqmiyi 
the  magnificence  of  the  eaflern  coiirt,  and  the 
znodds  of  extenfive  and  curious,  manufa^rles.  la 
Afia  they  hehdd  the  ^traces  of  the  knowledge  and 
arts,  which  the  patronage  of  the  Caliphs  had  diffufed 
through  their  empire.  Every  obje6fc  which  ftmcfc 
their  attention  pointed  out  a  far  higher.^  il^te  of 
improvement  tl)an  then*  own  countries,  had  seached ; 
every  objeft,  therefore,  while  it  excited  the  wondec 
af  them  all,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  imi^ 
tation  at^bng  thofe  who  were  adive  and  ing&iioiia^ 
Afi  tbefe  new  fcenes  preiented  themfelvas,  thdr  e^ 
were  gradually  opened  to  a  more  extenfive  profpe^ 
of  the  world,  and  they  acquired  new  modes  of 
thinking,  felt  a  fenfe  of  new  Avants,  and  a  tafte  for 
Siew  gratifieations.  .    • 

Various  advantages^  many  of  whidiwereneithet 
fQi!e&en<  nor  expeded  by  the  projectors  of  the^  en-^ 
terpiiifo,  were  derived  from  the  holy  waics.  It  is  A 
remark  jufiiified  by  the  experience  of  ages,  thatth^ 
hybiabitanta  o£  the  weiiern  world  are  diftingui&ed 
by  a  peouliar  acutenefs  of  obfervation^  an  aftive» 
and  imitative  fpirit^  and  a  great  eneigy  of  cbaraSkn 
In  the  courfe  of  their  expedition],  they  acquired  a. 
tafte  for  the  arts  and  fciences ;  and  the  example  of 
the  Ambian  and  Syrian  merchants  taaig^  them  the 
value  of  tradci  und  the  ufe  of  feveral  nomiufiiauces* 
lio^  th^  fuperiw  refinements  of  Cairo  and^Coa^ftam 
tniQ^f  th^y  difeot^^d  various  cafnmodities  wroth 
jj   ...i  ;.  .-  8  importing 
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Importing  into  Europe.  From  this  pmod  is  d^i&i 
the  introdu6);ion  of  HUc  and  fugar,  which  were  <XffiH 
vcyed  into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt ;  and  the 
advantages  which  refulted  from  a  more  enlarged 
and  adventurous  traffic  to  the  Pifans,  the  Genoefe»' 
And  the  Venetians,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  commerciial  fyilem.  The  crufad^s  begait 
that  intercourfe  with  the  Eaft,  which  under  the 
pacific  forms  of  commerce  has  continued  with  littld 
interruption  ever  fince.  On  their  return  to  Europe^ 
they  introduced  a  new  tafte  in  buildin§psy  a  more 
fuperb  difplay  of  magnificence  on  public  occafi<nis» 
the  rich  manufa£lure$  of  Afia^  together  with  a  more 
romantic  fpirit  of  enterprize,  apd  the  firil  improve 
ments  in  learning  and  fcience* 

The  moft  beneficial  effefts  of  the  crafades  wwer 
vifibie  in  the  alteration,  which  they  occafioned  in  . 
the  ftate  of  property,  by  the  emancipation  of  vaiffids 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  and  by  incFeafiaip 
the  growing  independence  of  the  feudal  tenants. 
Many  of  the  great  barons,  unable  to  fupport  the^ 
expences  incurred  by  their  expeditions  to  Baleftine^ 
fold  their  hereditary  poifeffions*  The  nnmarohs  q£ 
different  countries  took  advantage  of  tht&  oppOr* 
tunities  of  annexing  confiderable  territories  to  tteeir 
dominions,  and  purchafed  them  atafmallexpenoa 
The  fiefs  likewife  of  thofe  barons  who  died  in  tb« 
holy  waw  without  heirs,  reverted  to  their  refpediirtf 
fovereigns;  and  by  thefe  poffeff»oiiS  being  taken 
from  *one  fcale,  and  thrown  into  the  other,  tiie 
regal  power  increafed  in  proportion  as  that  of  the 

nobililgir    ^ 
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BolnUty  declined.  '  The  great  cities  of  Italy,  which 
had  bc^rt  to  turn  their  attention  towaids  com- 
merce, were  impatient  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of    . 
their  infolcnt  lords,    and  to  eftablifh  fuch  a  go- 
vernment, as  would  make  property  fecure,  and  the 
exerclfe'of  induftry  fafe  and  eafy.      They  pUr- 
chaftd  or  extorted  large  immunities  and  grants 
firoih  the  emperors  of  -Germany;  and  other  coun- 
tries; particularly  France,  followed  their  example. 
The-  great  bdroris  were*  eager  to  lay  hold  of  this 
new  Expedient  for  railing  money  by  the  fales  of 
chartcts  of  independence  and  enfranchifemeut  tq 
the  tdwns  within  their  domains ;  and,   in  order. to 
procttre  Immediate  relief  for  their  exigencies,  they 
difregarded  the  confequences  which  might  refult 
from  the  eftablifhment,  and  the  afcendancy  of  mu*  - 
faici^l "power.    Thus  commenced  the  privileges 
graffled  to  corporations,  and  the  rights  acquired 
by  ooffifmitimties  of  citizens-     The  benefits,  which 
Hccmed'  to'  <he  public  at  large  by  thefe  conceffigns,   ^ . 
were-of- <he  higheft  importance,    as   they.  were. 
fkvoto^ble  to  regularity   and  good  order,  to  the 
extenlion  of^frieedorn,  and  the  exertions  of  di- 
ligence, •  the  -  mdre  exaft  and  uniform  adminiftra- 
tion  of  ji^ftice,  •  and  the  comfort  and  happinels  of 
the  tiiftrior    ckflfe?  of   fociety.   '  Thus  we  may 
obferve  thff  beneficial  effefts  of  the  fcrufades,  ia 
prodQcing  a  new  order  of  things,  and  erecting 
the  fii^ft  ftrong  and  durable  barrier  againft  thq 
licentioufneft,  rapipe,  difcord,  and  tyranny  of  the 
Feudal  Syftem.  ' 

Toil,  ff/     ^  •      Ff  III. 
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III.  The  Inftitution  of  Chivalry. 

Although  the  extravagancies  of  knight-eiTantryj 
and  the  marvellous  and  incredible  (lories  related  ia 
the  old  romances  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Cbrif- 
tendom.  Sir  Iiauncelot,  Amadis  de  Gaul^  King  Ar- 
thur,  and  the  noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Tables 
who  went  foith  in  fearch  of  adventures  into  aU 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  made  the  entertaining 
(iibje^ls  of  buriefque  defcription,  particularly  in  th^ 
well-known  works  of  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  and  But- 
ler;  yet  we  mufl  not  mifiake  imaginary  for  real 
chivalry  ^  The  former  exifted  only  in  the  oI4  ro- 
mances, and  as  fuch  was  the  obje6i  at  wbio^  thefe 
celebrated  writers  aimed  their  fuccefefu^  jrj^dicule 
and  fatire :  but  we  ihall  find,  on  e^c^unjnifig  t^e 
origin  and-progrefs  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  a  poble 
and  a  beneficial  inftitution,  the  refult  of  an  ef^iglxt-» 
ened  policy,  confidering  the  times  in  ^which  \%  was 
eftabliflied;  that  it  increafed  the  glory  of  the  nations 
in  which  it  flouriilied ;  it  enabled  the  nobility;  and 
gentry  of  Europe  to  refift  the  military  enthufiafin 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks ;  and  had  a  very  power- 
ful efFe6l  in  alleviating  the  evils  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
and  refining  the  manners  of  tiie  higher  ranks  of 
fociety.     In  times  when  robbery,  oppr^^ion^  baj"- 

*  "  The  Duke  d'AJva  (aid  that  Don  Quixote  would  rum 
Spain;  though  in  truth  the  ridicule  of  that  ingenious  book  i& 
jQOtipcMAted  againft  the  ipirit  of  chivalry,  but  againft  the  abfurd 
r^refeotation  of  it  in  the  Spani(h  romances." 

Lord  l^y ttelton's  Henry  II«  voU  iii»  p.  ;4* 
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barity,  and  licetitioufnefs,  prevailed  in  mod  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  it  fupplied  in  many  inftances, 
although  imperfeftly,  the  place  of  law ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  valour,  was  the  inftrument  of  humanity 
andjuftice* 

If  chivalry  be  confidered  only  as  a  fimple  cere- 
mony, by  which  the  noble  youths  who  were  deftined 
for  war  received  their  firft  arms,  the  cuftom  was 

Tcnown  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  was  efta- 
bliflied  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  at 
the  cdmmencement  of  the  ninth  century.     That 

'emperor  fent  to  Aquitain  for  his  fon  Louis,  and 
prefented  him  with  a  fword,  and  all  the  equipage 
6f  a  warrior.  William  of  Malmefbury  mentions 
tHat  about  the  fame  time,  king  Alfred  prefented  his 
gf  aridfon  Athelftan  with  a  fword,  and  a  rich  belt 
with  a  crimfon  robe,  as  the  enfigns  of  knighthood. 
Biit  if  Ve  look  upon  chivalry  as  a  dignity,  which 
gave  the  firft  military  rank,  and  which  was  con- 
ferred by  a  particular  kind  of  inveftiture,  attendefd 
■with   aippropriate    ceremonies,    and  ratified  by  u 

'  folemn  oath,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  it  to  a 
more  remote  period  than  the  eleventh  century  \ 

France  claims  the  honour  of  giving  this  inftitil- 
tion  its  Ipecific  charafter  at  the  time  when  that 

^  Memoires  fui»  I'ancieni^  Chevalerie  par  de  la  Came  de  St. 
Palaye.  Academ.  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  597^  &e.  The 
ingenious  dialogue  **  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,"  by  the  fiiihop 
of  Worcefter,  led  me  to  this  copious  fource  of  information,  from 
#&ick  I  hate  derived  the  greateft  part  of  my  ftatemeat.  See 
.  W«i^ton  mx  Spenfer  and  Lyttelton's  Henry  II,  vol.'ii.  p.  232, 

F  f  S  kingdom 
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.kingdom  was  recovering  from  the  diforders,  which 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  fecond  race  of  its 
mOuarchs.  The  royal  authority  begao  again  to 
be  refpcfled,  laws  were  enacted,  corporations  were 
founded^  and  the  numerous  fiefs  held  by  the  gre^t 
barons    under    the  crown,    were    governed  with 

greater  regularity.  It  was  in  this  flate  of  affairs^ 
that  the  fovereigns  and  the  great  lords  were  de- 
firous  of  ftrengthening  the  feudal  ties  by  adding 

^to  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage,  that  of  giving 
arms  to  their  young  vaflals,  previous  to  their  firft 
military  expeditions.  It  is  highly  probable,  tlmt 
by  conferring  the  fame  honoiuable  diftin&jon  upop 
other  perfons,  who  did  not  hold  any  lands  under 
them,  but  who  offered  their  feryices  from  motive 
of  efteem,  or  the  defire  of  military  renown,  t)>e 

^fovereigns  and  great  barons  availed  themfelyes  of 
this  expedient  to  fecure  the  co-operation  of  new 

/Warriors,  who  were  ready  to  follow  their  fiandard 
upon  ajl  occaCons^  when  they  could  pnly  rely 
upon  their  own  dependants  to  ferve  them  in  ciejrtain 

;diftrifts:  for  a  limited  time.     They  received   with 

joy  thefe  brave    volunteers,   who,    by  increafing 

.their  forc^, .  gave  additional  ftrength  tp  their 
power;  and  as  every  knight  had  the  privilege  of 
cjfeating  other  knights,  the  fovereign  .exercifed, 
without  exciting  jealoufy,  a  privilege^  which  he 
poffeffed  in  coinnion  with  others.  Every  gentleman 
who  was  defigned  for  the  profeffion  of  arms,  was 

*'f rained  by  a  long  preparatory  courfe  of  difcipline 
and  iervice  in  feme  noble  family,  and  was  during 
his  .yputh,  ^he  ,Goinpanipfi  ,of  fome  warrior  of 

i^,-ji.  renown. 
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renowii.  The  ceremonies  which  attended  hft 
knighthood  were  folemn  and  impreffive.  Tliey 
combined  the  rights  of  religion  with  the  forms  of 
feudal  duty;  and  refembled  the  mode  of  admitting 
a  profelyte  into  the  church,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
vaflTal  doing  homage  for  a  fief.  The  candidate  for 
this  diftinfl:ion,  accompanied  by  his  fponfors  and 
his  prieft,  paffed  the  night  previous  to  his  initiation 
in  watching  his  arms,  and  in  the  duties  of  prayer. 
The  next  morning  he  repaired  to  th?  bath,  the 
water  of  which  was  intended  to  ferve  as  an  emblem 
of  the  purity  of  his  profeffion.  He  then  walked 
to  the  nearell  church,  clothed  in  white  garments, 
vend  prefented  his  fword  to  the  minifter  officiating 
at  the  altar,  who  returned  it  to  him  with  his  bene- 
di6lion.  After  taking  the  accuftomed  oaths  to  hrs 
ibvereign,  or  feudal  chief,  he  was  inveftcd  by  tlie 
attendant  knights  and  ladies  with  certain  parts  of 
his  armour.  He  w^s  firft  prefented  with  gilt 
fpvirs^  a  coat  of  mail,  and  gauntlets;  and  laftly 
he  was  begirt  with  a  fword.  The  fovereign  then, 
rifing  from  the  throne,  conferred  upon  him,  whilft 
kneelitig,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  by  giving 
him  tbred  ftrokes  with  the  flat  part  of  a  di'awn 
fword  upon  his  floulders  or  neck.  He  then  fainted 
the  young  warrior,  and  pronounced  thefe  words : 
*!  In  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
George,  I  make  thee  a  knight:   be  brav€,  boW, 

\^*  Efijuire^  w«eiQ  not  allowed  to  weat  ^ioy  gold  in  t^eir  dr^, 
although  knights  were  from  hence,  as  well  as  from  wearing  ^ilt 
.  fpursj  iiftinjguiflied  by  the  name  of  Equites  Aurati," 

'    '*       -    li<}rd"Lyttiilton,'Hcnl*iL  v;  T;p.'236V' 

--•^-  '.  F  f  3  and 
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and  loyal."    His  horfe  and  the  remaining  patt  of 

his  armour  were  afterwards  prefented  to  him,  and 

^  the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  coftly  banquet  ■*• 

Important  and  numerous  were  the  privileges 
attached  to  this  profeffion  of  arms,  and  its  duties 
were  at  once  arduous  aud  indifpenfable*  To 
proteft  the  ladies  was  an  effential  part  of  them. 
Incapable  of  taking  arms  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  property,  and  defiitute  of  the  means  to  prove 
the  purity  of  their  characters,  if  attacked  by  ma^ 
Icvolence  or  flander,  they  would  frequently  iti  thoft 
uncivilized  times,  when  law  and  juftice  wef^ 
filenced  by  violence  and  force,  have  feen  tb^P 
lands  become  a  prey  to  fome  tyrannical  neighbour^ 
or  have  had  their  reputation  blafted  by  tiie  breadi 
of^calirmny,  if  fome  knight  had  not  come  fc3ffWair4 
in  their  defence.  To  the  fuccour  of  the  diilreffcd, 
the  proteflion  of  orphans,  the  eimancipatton  of 
captives,  and  the  cliaftifemeht  of  oppreffiou,  he 
likewife  dedicated  his  fword  and  his  life.  If  he 
failed  in  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  thefe  benevoktit 
offices,  he  was  looked  upon  as  deferting  the  moft 
folemn  obligations,  and  was  degraded  from  hia 
rank  with  public  marks  of  difgrace.  If  he  per- 
formed them  with  aftivity.  and  fpirit;^,  he  was  re-r 
garded  as  an  honour* to  his  profeffioq',  and  bi$ 
Tenown  was  fpread  oyer  eterypart  of  Europe* 

:  Jii"  the  'charafter  of  a  true  knight  during  the 
"f"  :"'  V      .  gokleu 
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golden  agie  of  chivalry^  we  behold  an  alT^mblage 
of  virtues,  which  command  our  eiieem  and  admi^ 
imion,  andconfer  the  moid  honourable  diiliudion 
upon  human  nature.  His  air  was  noble^  his  de« 
portdient  manly,  and  his  manners  condefcending 
and  gracious  to  all.  His  promife  was  inviolable 
and  facred;  and  he  chaftifed  that  falfehood  ia 
others,  which  M'as  the  peculiar  .obje6i;  of  his  abr 
horrence.  His  love  of  arms  was  foftened  by  the 
refinements  of  courtefy,  the  fair  offspring  of  that 
high4)om  and  noble  fociety,  which  he  enjoyed  in 
tlht  cafiles  of  the  great ,  His  profeflions  of  at-* 
tacfament  and  fervice  were  invariably  fincere ;  and 
all  his  aclioxia  were  did;ated  by  courage,  and  guided 
hy  honour.  He  was  as  ambitious  to  render  his 
name  illuilrious  by  affability,  probity,  generofity, 
ftnd  befievolence,  as  by  the  extent  and  number  of 
Jris  e^jpeditions,  trophies,  and  viftories.  By  fuch 
condu6i  were  thofe  knights  fignalized,  whom  their 
contemporaries  celebrated  as  the  fairefl  ornamented 
of  diivalry,  and  whofe  renown  has  been  tranf* 
mitted  through  all  fucceeding  ages.  Such  were 
Edward  the  black  priuce,  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

Ethard  the  black  prince,  was  accompliihed^  va* 
liint,  and  amiable.  One  anecdote  of  his  behaviour 
will  be  fulfficient.to  piovv,  that  he  was  as  moderate 
in  the  ufe  of  vi6tory,  as  he  v/as  great  in  obtaining' 
-it  "  Soon  after  the  glorious  battle  of  Poi6liers^ 
pn  1356,  he  landed  at  Southwark,  and  was  met  by 
a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  and 
!.'.  F  f  4  ftations. 
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(taJtioiis.     His  prifoner,  John  King  of  ^  Fmnce,  vw 

cl^d  in.  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  mh^tt 

iieed,  diftinguiilxed  bj  its  fize  and  beauty,  and  b^ 

the  richnefs  of  its  furniture.     The  conqueror  «-ode 

by  his  iide  in  meaner  attire^  and  carried  by  aUack 

palfrey.     In  this  fituation,  more  glorious  than  all 

the  infolent  parade  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he  pafled 

through  the  ftreets  of  London,  and  prefent^  the 

.King  of  France  to  his  father,  who  received  him 

irith  the  fame   courtefy,   as  if  he  had  been  a 

neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come 

*to  pay  him  a  friendly  vifit     It  is  impoffible,  on 

refle^ling  on  this  noble  condu6l,  not  to  perceive 

the  advantages  which  refulted  from  the  otheri^rife 

.vhimfical  principles  of  Chivalry,  and  which  gave, 

even  in  thofe  rude  times,  fome  fuperiority  cn^ea 

over  people  of  a  more  cultivated  age  and  natioa  %" 

The  Ch&valier  Bayard,  the  valourous  and  dif^ 
tinguifbed  companion  of  Charles  the  8th,  Louis 
the  12,  and  Francis  the  1ft,  in  their  warji, 
(louriflied  at  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century. 
After  taking  the  city  of  Breffe,  he  received  a  large 
fum  from  his  hoft,  for  faving  his  houfe  from  being 
plundered.  Of  this  money  he  generoufly  made,  a 
prefent  to  his  two  daughters  who  brought  it.  In 
the  following  winter  he  was  quartered  at  Grenoble, 
ne^r  a.  young  lady  of  good  family,  but  of  indigpot 
jqircumilances :  her  beauty  inflamed  hit  lovc^  ft»d 
her  fituation  gave  him  hopes  of  being, able  to  giA- 

.     ,  *  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  469^ 

tlfjr' 
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tWy  it     Her  mother,  urged  by  poverty,  accepted 
Mspropafels,  and  compelled  her  rcluftarit  daughter 
to  vifit  him.     As  foon  as  flie  was  introduced  into 
his  prefence,  flie  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  with 
itreaming  eyes  befought  him  not  to  diflionour  an 
unfortunate  damfel,  whom  it  was  more  confiftent 
with  a  perfon  of  his  virtuous  charafter  to  prote6t, 
"  Rife,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  "  you  fhall  quit 
this  place  as  innocent  as  you  entered  it,   but  more 
fortunate.*'     He  inftantly  conduced  her  home, 
reproved  her  mother,  and  gave  the  daughter  a 
ntarriage  portion  of  600  piftoles.     This  conqueft 
he  gained  over  himfelf  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix, 
when  in  the  fituation  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus, 
he  was  moil  expofed  to  temptation,  as  *^  juvenis,  Sc 
CflBtebs,  &  viftor."     At  the  battle  of  Marignaii 
'agaiuftthe  Swi6,  in  1515,  he  fought  by  the  fide 
of  Francis  the   1(1,    and  fo  imprefied   was  that 
iftonarch  with  the  high  opinion  of  his  prowefs, 
that  he  received  from  his  hand  the  honour  of 
knighthood.     Being  once  afked  what  pofleffions  ,a 
isobieman  had  beft  leave  to  his  fon,  he  i-eplied, 
v^  llich  as  are  lead  expofed  to  the  power  of  time' 
or  human  force — JVifdom  and  Vii^tue.'^     At  the 
retreat  of  the  French  at  Rebec,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound,  and  with  his  laft  breath  requefted 
.his  Efiiulre  to  iilform  the  King,   **  that  the  only 
itgret  he  felt  on  leaving  the  world,  Avas  that  he 
could  ferve  him  no  longer.**    He  then  requefted  to 
-be. placed  under  a  tree  facinjg  the  enemy,    and* 
then  expired.    He  was  called  the  "  Knight  without 

fear 
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fear  and  without  reproach/'  and  no  one  could  have 
a  better  claim  to  lb  excellent  a  charaden 

Sir  Philip  Sidney^  defcended  from  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland  by  the  mother's  fide^ 
was  bom  at  Penfliurt,  in  Kent,  1554,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  52.  During  his  education  at  Shre%vl> 
biiryi  and  Oxford,  he  made  an  aftoniihing  proiW 
ciency  in  all  branches  of  learning.  His  condu^  waa 
upon  all  occaiions  fuch  as  to  do  honour  to  a  true 
Knight.  He  could  not  brook  the  Icaft  affront, 
even  from  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  as  he  proved 
by  bis  fpirited  behaviour  to  the  haughty  Earl  of 
Oxford,  a  nobleman  very  high  in  the  favour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  This  quarrel  occafioned  his  re* 
tirement  from  court,  during  which  he  wrote  his 
Bicmance  called  Arcadia,  which  be  dedicated  ta 
bis  fiftcr,  the  countefs  of  Pembroke.  At  the  grand 
tournament  held  in  1581,  for  the  entertainment  of 
Anjou,  when  he  came  to  London  to  folicit  the 
Queen  in  marriage,  Sir  Philip  went  through  his 
feats  of  arms  with  great  ability,  and  gained 
fingular  commendation.  Such  was  his  fisime  for 
felieviug  all  who  were  in  diftrefs,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  had  feized  the  kingdom  of  Porfcogaly- 
Don  Antonio,  the  chief  competitor  for  the  crown, 
JIfpplied  to  him  for  his  affiftance.  He  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Flulliing,  one  of  the  towns  delivered 
fcytiie' Dutch  to  the  Queen,  and  in  feveral  adionS 
with  the*  enemy,  behaved  with  extraordinary 
i^rige^  kiid.with  ijuch  mature  judgment,  as  would 
h»ve  done  predit  tQ  the  moft  experienced  coin^ 
;  :r,ia  1  mauders. 
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m994t&f-    His  Wgh  renown  and  ^eat  rdcfortar 

were  fo  well  known  throughoiit'Earope,  tbat  lie 

was  put  in  nomination  for  the  crown  of  Poland 

upon  the  death  of  Stephen  Batori,  but  the  t^ueen 

r^fuied  to  further  his  promotion.     On  Ihe  £2d  df 

September,.  1586,  being  fent  out  to  intercept  a 

convoy  that  was  advancing  toZutphen,  he  fell  into 

an  ambufcade,  and  received  a  fatal  wound  in  tW 

thigh.     In  his  &d  progrefs  from  the. field  of  battlo,> 

paffing  by  the  reft  of  the  army,  where  his  uncfa^ 

B^bext  Earl  of  Leicefter  was,  and  being  thirfty 

M^ith  exccflive  lofs  of  blood,  he  called  for  drink^ 

^lich  ^'2is  foon  brought  him :  but  as  he  was  puttingf 

the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  >he  few  a  poor  foldiep 

carried  tilong,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  famd 

time,  eagerly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  it.     As  foon  «t 

Sir  Philip  perceived  his  inclination,  he  delivered  thi3( 

Ibottle  to  him  with  thefe  words — ^'  Thy  neceffity  j« 

greater  than  mine."     This    action  difcovered  i^ 

idtfpoiition  fo  tender,  a  mind  fo  fortified  againft 

pin^   a  heart  fo  overflowing  with  generofity  fed 

leliey^  diftrefs  in  oppofition  to  the  moft  urgent 

jOall  of  liis  own  neceflities,  that  none  can  read  % 

jjetail  of  it  without  the  higheft  admiration.  Findings 

biinfdf  paft  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  prepai'ed  for 

deaih:with  the  greateft  compofure,  and  aflbmbfed 

the  clergymen  of  divers  pations,  beiibre  wliom  be- 

loftcle  a  full  confefiidh  of  his  Chriftian  ^ithr^    Tiw 

dofing  feeae  of  his  life,  was  the  partings  Iftritfo  Ivd* 

brptliisr^.Sir  Robert  Sidney,  of  whom  he  took  leiava 

in  tjiefe  \vordf,-r-ff  ^w;  my  meinoir^^  oheiiAt  lily 

fiends ;  th^ii:  faith  to  pie  inay  affure  you  they  arc 

:  I  iincere: 
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fiftcei^:  ^t  above  all,  govern  your  witlabd  afleor 
fchMis  by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me 
behoMtng  the  end  of  the  world,  with  all  her  va^ 
Aities^"  As  he  had  been  during  his  life  beloved, 
admired,  and  almoft  idolized  by  all  ranks  of  inen, 
fo  was  his  death  mod  deeply  lamented.  He  was 
the  faireft  flower  of  Chivalry,  the  bright  jewel  of 
an  iHuftrious  court,  and  a  pattern  of  fuperior  ex^ 
eellencei  even  in  an  age  of  heroes  % 

A  knight  was  always  known  by  a  device  on  hh 
fliield,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  bla2onry,  wfaiclv 
were  allufive  to  fome  of  his  martial  exploits- 
Great  honours  were  paid  to  him  after  his  deceafe, ' 
particularly  if  he  was  flain  in  battle.  His  funeral 
was  moft  folemn,  and  very  fully  attended.  Mis 
Iword,  helmet,  fpurs,  gauntlets,  and  armorial 
enfigns,  were  fufpended  over  the  hallowed  fpot  of 
his  interment,  or  his  cenotaph.  His  fpleindid. 
tomb,  graced  with  his  effigy,  and  marked  witl%  a^ 
fiiitable  infcription,  was  coniidered  as  a  tribute  c^ 
the  jufteft  refpe6t  to  his  virtues,  and  as  a  powerfUt 
incentive  to  inflame  the  youthful  warrior  to  tread- 
the  lame  path  of  valour  and  renown. 

Chivalry  was  indebted  to  religion,  for  mudi 
of  the  ardour  with  which  its  votaries  were  animated.; 
Such  was  the  fuperftition  of 'the  times,  that  tto-* 
ioftituttOn  of  z  puUie  nature  could  have  obtained- 

^  ♦■  tirftd  tyiititaAH  Uk  of  Hen,  II.  v.  3.  p,  54;    ISograii- 

:r. .  ..;;  ^  ^  reputation 

i 
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repntatioa  in  the  world,  which  wa&  not  cqhfecn^4 
hy  the  church,  and  clofely  interwoYea  wit;h:>  tif§ 
religious  opinions  of  .the  times*  To  thQ  iQC^nti?^ 
of  zeal,  were  added  the  fpirit  of  gallantry,  ax^^i^ 
romantic  attachment  to  the  fair  fex.  The  jfomt^ful 
knight^  previous  to  his  going  forth  upon  ^njl 
warlike  expedition,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  femqt 
of  fome  lady,  who  was  ufually  the  olge^  pf  l^ 
ardent  love.  It  was  his  moft  lively  hope  that  jjgc 
fmiles  and  her  hand  would  reward  his  valour :  he 
bore  iier  flevice  upon  his  arms;  to  her  be  ,confe- 
crated  his  trophies ;  and  to  gain  h^i( .  &vpur  aA4 
approj^ation^  hcrwas  ready  up<Hi  all  ociQ^fi^ni^  |;9 
meet.danger,  and  to  ihed  his  bloods  This  p9^99 
%^  the  ke^nefl  incitement,  that  w^s  giyei^  to  l\i^ 
heroic  actions,  a^d  fired  l^is  mind  with  unabatinji^ 
cnthufiafm.  Amid  foreign  invafion  or  domeftiq 
feuds^  wheceth^  o|fK>fing  barons  audi  tl^sir  val]^ 
eivcoujitered  each  other  in  the  hottefi;  ei^g^?ir 
«i€dt^;  the  faithful  knight,  as  h^  cou^Qhedhi^ 
Imop^  wd  jruflied  jJq  meet  the.  foe,  invpk^ ,  ihp 
]Q)i<lre^  of  his  Ij^art;^  .^.pd  glorigd  by  hi^  achieve-^ 
mi^tB  tp  reader  hiflftfdf  worthy  of .  her  reg^dt 
When  peace  brought  a  fliort  interval  of  repofe^ 
and  rival  knights  contended  in  the  jufts  and  tour* 
naqients^  the  applauding  lady  oft^n  adjudged  the 
pti^es  to  the  vid:orious  champions,  and  re^vard^ 
ti^  valour  which  he  had  anfpir^d*  In  the  lfft$ 
ha}Lii^epked  with  ba^ners^  a^d  tropl^iesrof  w^fi. 
when  the  banquet  was  given  to  the  jocund  train 
Qf,n(^leS|  and  their  gallant  cQmpAmo|^s.ip>arf[i«; 
the  harp  and  the  fongs  of  liie  rmi^iArd  i:efouQded^ 
'..,  '  the 
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tihe  pmifes  of  the  fair;  and  every  ^geatit  and 
eelebrity  concurred  to  keep  the  mind  in  the  hme 
direftion.to  its  beloved  objei^ 

'  The  ambition  of  pleafing  a  favourite  lady,  and 
ilf  being  'worthy  to  be  confldered  as  her  champion 
fai  the  field  of  battle,  as  weit  as  in  the  tournaments, 
Was  a  motive  which  Simulated  a  knight  to  the 
BioftdariArg  anions,  and  animated  him  with  the 
ttkoft  determined  valoun  Many  inftances  are  re« 
corded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages^  of  the 
beigbt  to  which  this  romantic  gallantry  aroie*!* 
It  was  not  nnudial  for  a  knight  m  the  midft  of  a 
battle  or  a  fiege,  to  challenge  his  enemy  to  fiiigle 
combat^  and  refer  to  the  decifion  of  arm&  the 
l^fcendent  beauty  of  their  ladie*. 

"  We  have  before  taken  occa^n  to  obferve,  that 
the  treatment  of  women  in  Greeee  and  Rome  wais 
htitfh  and  degrading.  They  were  confined  to  a 
R«e  of  fedufion  from  the  \P^ld,  had  few  atttW- 
tlorts  paid  to  them,  and  were  dllo^^d  to  take  little 
ihare  in  the  general  intercourfis  of  life.  The 
northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  paid  a  kind  of 
Teli^ious  veneration  to  the  female  fex,  confidered 
IKem  as  endowed  with  foperior  and  even  divine 
^imliti^,'  gave  them  a  feat  in  their  public  counGib, 
and  followed  their  ftandard  to  battle.  Thefe  fid-ce 
4)^rbartanrs  iii  the  courfe  of  their  ravages  in  ^^ 
Homan  empire,  when  they  involved  the  monuments 


pPalayey  p.  653*  ^   '-' 
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of  anci^t  ttrt  in  deftru&ion^  andpurfuedthet^Q»t»> 
inies  in  arms  with  the  moft  bloody  (everity,  alwa^ ' 
forbore  to  offer  violence  to  women.  They  intro* 
duced  into  the  weft  of  Europe  the  refpe^lful  gal- 
lantry of  the  north ;  and  this  benevolei>c«  of  fen- 
timent  was  oheriihed  and  inaturcd  by^  tlie  iiiilifUi^ 
tion  of  chivalry  "i.  Woman^  inftead  of  having 
only  a  retired  place  in  fociety,  was  brou^t  forward 
into. the  moil  coofpicuous  point  of  view;  41ie  bo* 
came  .the  umpire  of  valour,  the  arbitrefs  of  vi£loryi 
axid  at  once  the  incentive  and  the  reward  of  cour 
rageous  a^^lions.  Naturally  elated  at  beholdiog 
the  pow€jr  of  het  charms,  five  became  worthy  of 
the  h^roiftn  .  which  ihe  infpired,  improved .  io' thfc 
dignity. of  her  charafter,  and  formed  her  feiiti«t> 
nients  upon  the  pure  principles  ,of  honaun  Th« 
diftinguilhed  prowefs  of  the  knight  was  counter*^ 
balanced  by  the  ftri6l  and  fpotlefs  chaftity  of  the 
l|idyr.^Q<^  th^fe  virtues  long  •continiied  to  couato- 
pance  and  to  reward  each  otlier:  they  were  encou^ 
Taged  by  the  niod^s,  the  habits,  and  the  circum^ 
lEiances  of  .the  times,  ami  i  found  ain{)le  room  fot 
g^pwth  and  expamHon  in  die;  baronial  Hates* 
• .  ■  .  f  ....  ■       ■  • 

;  Thw^  it  appears,  that  in  the  inftitution  of  chivalry 
inhere .  bknded  valour,  humanity>  juftice,  bonoUiv 
90urtefy,  and  gallantry.  Their  combined  ef&tGU 
were  fooi^  vifihle.  upon  the  manners  of  a  maitial 
.^e^     The  horrors  of  war  were  foftened^  wiieit 

4  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  vol,  i.  p.  82,  &c.    Modem  Etaope, 

humanit/ 
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humanity  hegkn  to  be  efieemed  the  ornament  of 
knighthood  More  condefbenfion  and  more  afia* 
bility  were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was  recom- 
mended as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues* 
A  rigid  adherence  to  truths  with  the  moft  reUgious 
attention  to  every  engagement,  became  the  dif- 
tinguiihing  chara6leriftic  of  every  gentleman,  be- 
caufe  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of 
honour.  It  is  the  remark  of  the  excellent  hifto* 
rian,  to  whofe  works  I  confefs  myfelf  under  fingu-* 
lar  obligations  in  purfuing  this  and  fimilar  inqui* 
ries,  ^'  that,  perhaps,  the  humanity  which  accom-> 
panies  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refimments  of 
gailantryy  and  the  point  of  honour^  the  three  chief 
circumi^nces,  which  diftinguifb  modern  from 
tncient  manners^  may  be  attributed  in  a  grekt 
meafore  to  this  whimfical  inftitution'." 

.  The  claffical  readw  cannot  fail  to  be  ftruck  with 
the  coincidence;  in  the  political  ftate  of  ancient 
Greece,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  and  the  condition 
of  the  feudal  times.  The  military  ardour  of  th^ 
heroes  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  barons.  What  are 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Jafon,  wan- 
dering over  various  parts  of  the  world  in  fearch  of 
..^Bdventures,  and  conquering  giants  and  monfters,  but 
knights-errant,  and  the  exad  counterparts  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Chriftendom  ?  Courage,  GFeaerofit^,' 
Courtefy,  and  Hofpitality,  were  the  virtues  oiMnmoa 
tatbem  aUL  - 

. '  Robcrtfon'i  Charics  V.  roL  i/p.  fy. 
v;  -     -:  ^Xhc 
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Thpe  ilHpofittons  and  fentiments  T^htch  dfiii^alry 
pmdiical  werefo  deeply  rooted,  that  they  cblxtinued  ' 
to  predommate  long  af^er  its  %irtt  had  evaporated^  ^ 
and  the  militution  had  become  an  bbjefi;  of  ne* 
gloft  and  ridicule.     Generofity  and  a  love  of  en- 
terprize,  the  qualities  to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  * 
when  once  AkeSted  to  objects  that  interefted  the 
afiedioos,  were  not  likely  to  be  fhort  in  their  dii-  ^ 
ration,  or  partial  in  their  effefts.     The  refined  al*- 
iidutties  of  men  naturally  dire6ted  the  attention  of^* " 
women  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  their  admirers ; 
and  this  circumftance  produced  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  femaie  education.     The  men,  quitting  the 
formality  of  the  feudal  times,  and  the  hyperbolical  '[ 
ftyle  of  making  love,   of  which  many  curious  Tn- 
Aancesmay  be  found  in  the  old  romances,  became 
lefs  artificial  in  their  compltments,  and  fofter  in 
their  manners.      Women   became  fenfible  of  the 
importance  of   improving   their   minds,   and    of 
iiei^^ening  the  charms  of  nature  with  elegant  ac-!   [ 
compliihments,  and  the  graces  of  affability  aiid 
comptaHance.  '  , 

Thus  has  a  great  change  of  manners  been 
effected,  by  following  up  a  leading  principle  of  tile 
inftttution  of  chivahy,  and  giving  a  confpicuous 
placeto  the  finale tfex  in^the  ranks  of  fociety.  The 
paflion  of  love,  purified ,  by  delicacy,  has  been 
heightened  by  tbe  pleafures  of  fentiment  and 
imagination ;  the  fphere  of  converfation  has  been 
enlarged  and  meliorated ;  it  has  gained  more  pro- 
priety, more  vh-acity^K  njottwit,   aad.jfaorc  va- 

vpL.  J.  eg  riety; 
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nety ;  fecial  mteroourfe  has  :beect  divefled  of  fbr^ 
Bi^ality,  atid  is  regulated  by  the  laws:  i6f  true  po*? 
liten^s.  It  has  opened-  new  fonrce^isf  (ktisfa&ioa 
to  the  underftandtug,  and  afforded  new  delights 
to  the  heart  The  merit  of  the.iexes*  has  beecr 
raifed,  they  have  become  better  entitled  to  the 
efieem  of  each  other ;  the  characters  *  both  of  mea 
and  women  have  been  marked  by  more  amiable 
qualities,  and  the  (lock  of  refined  pleafnres  and 
foetal  happinefs  has  been  very  cooiidenibly  iur 
creafed. 

VI.  The  Reformation  of  Religion. 

-   There  is  perhaps  no  occurrence  recorded  in.  the 
annals  of  mankind,  fince  the  firft  publication  of 
Chrifiianity,  which  has  hadfo  confiderablq  an  iuflur 
ence  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  conicience,.  in  libe^ 
rating  the  powers  of  the  mind  from  the  tyranny  of 
fuperftition,  and  in  the  promotion  of  general  kjiow-* 
ledge,  as  the  refcumation  of  religion  in  the  fis^teenth 
century.      Previous  to  this  aufpicious  event,,  all 
Europe  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Clnu-ch  of 
Rome,  and  trembled  at  the  name  ^f  her  favereigns. 
The  laws,   which  werfe   iffwid  from  the  Vaticanj 
held  emperors,  kings,  and  fall  their  fulgent  in  the 
chains  of  obedience,  or  rather. of  fla very;  and  to 
fefifl  their  authority,  ^<Dr  to  examine  their  r^eJ^fou-* 
ablene&,  required  a  vigour  of  underilanding,  and 
an  energy  of  diaraS:erj^  of  which,  for  many  ages 
few-examples  were  to  be  found.    Waldus  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Wickliff  in  the  foiiiteeatb,  and 

Hufs 
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Hufs  in  the  fifteeoth,  had  inveighed  againft  thp 
errors  of  Popery  with  great  boldnefs,  and  expofed 
them  with  great  ingenuity :  but  their  attempts  to 
inftrudi  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
were  premature  and  ineffeduaL  Such  feeble 
lights,  incapable  of  difpelling  tlie  thici;  darknefs, 
which  enveloped  the  Church,  were  foon  e^^tin* 
guiflied :  at  length,  however^  it  was  the  gracious 
aft  of  Pi'ovidence  to  raife  up  Martin  Luthi;r^ 
$ts  the  chofen  inilrument  of  its  aufpicipus  de« 
figns  ^ 

This  great  Reformer  was  bom  of  poor  parents 
at  Eifleben  in  Saxony  *»  He  received  a  learned 
education,  and  in  his  youth  difcovered  great 
acutenefi  and  vigour  of  underftanding.  He  firjl 
devoted  htjnfelf  to  a  monaftic  life  in  a  convent  of 
Auguftinian  friars,  and  afterward  was  appointed 
by  Frederic,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  profeffor  of  philq- 
fophy  and  theology  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Wit- 
temberg*  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
which  had  long  been  ni^lefted,  in  the  library  of 
^is  convent,  he  abandoned  all  other  purfuits,  and 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  the  Sqriptures. 
The  pure  light  of  revelation  beamed  upon  his  mind 
'-^he  faw  that  Chriftianity  was  not  be  learned 
iirom  the  writings  of  the  fchoolmen,  or  the  de« 
crees  of  ^general  councils,  but  from  the  authority 

/  *  Scd  IriteFpr^tii  6t'?Ttfbecf,  vol.  ii«  p*4x*  4th  ed, 
:  ^  Bom  1483,1  Jfi$ofirmiM  wi4eljr  diffiilbd  in  I5x9«^  pi^ 

og  8  af 
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of  the  facred  Writings  alone.      An  opportunity 
vas  foon  afforded  him  of  Ihewing  his  zeal  fdr 
truth,  and  his  ardour  for  its  propagation.      The 
Dominican  nnonks  wete  at  that  time  employed  by 
pope  Leo  X.  to  fell  indulgences  for  all  offences  latul 
crimes,  foir  the  purpbfe  of  recruiting  his  ekhaufted 
trcafury.     Luther,  with  gi-eat  boklnefs  of  mlanner, 
and  ftrength.  of  argument,  preached  againft  the 
irregularity  of  their  lives,   arid  the  vicious  ten- 
dency of*  their  dodrines ;  and  he  reprefented  to 
the  people  the  extreme  danger  of  relying  for  fel- 
vation  on  any  other  means  than  thofe  appointed 
by  the  word  of  God.     The  mOre  he  eJclmihed  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  its  etnpite  over 
the  reafon  and  confcience  of  manlcind,  the  more 
he  afcertained  their  Weaknefs.     The  difcovery  of 
one  error  naturally  led  him  to  tlie  dete6l:iOn  of 
others;  and  from  refuting  the  extravagant  tenets 
concerning  indulgences,  he  proceeded  to  expofe 
fuch  as  were  maintained  refpedling  pilgrifnagea^ 
and  penabces,  the  interceffion  and  the  ^vo^fhip  of 
Ikints,  the  abufes  of  auricular  confeffion,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  purgatory,  and  many  othtr  doftrities 
.   of  the  fame  kind,  which  have  no  foundation  hi 
Scripture.     His  arguments  made  a  deep  iitipreflfibiii 
'upon  his  hearers,  and  his  fame  Vasfoon  fpread  not 
only  through  Oermany,  but  various  other  parts  o§. 
'Europe. 

At  the  feme  time  tliat  by  his  lerraons  Ke  was 
idiffuling^the  pnuciplbs  of  the  rcformafion,  and  his 
writings  contributed  materially  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
-riothing  proved  more  fetal  to  the  interefts  of  the 

Church 
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Ghurch  of  Ronie,  or  more  fubyerfive,  gf  Hs  opi- 
nions, than  his  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  thq 
German  language.  The  copies  of  it  were  rapidly 
diiperfed,  and  peruf^nl  ^itjli  the  greeted  avidity  by 
jperfons  of  all  ranks.  They  wex?  aftonift^d  at  dif- 
Cpyeqn^  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  the  great; 
Author  pf  their  religion  were  to  the  comnjents  anc^ 
t\^e  inventions  of  thofe,  ^ho  had  fo  Ipng  pretendp<^ 
to  be  the  faithful  interpreters  of  his  Word.  Having 
poy^  in  ^heii^  own  bands  tbe  genuine  rule  pf  faith, 
th^y  thQught  themf^lye^  qualified  to  judge  of  thq 
fftabliflied  opinions,  ancj  Xo  pronounce  whether 
tjiey  >v9i:e  confornjab^e  to  the  (landard  of  Scripture^ 
pif  c^^viated  from  i^*  The  great  advantages,  vhicH 
reftilfed  ftom  thi?  c?lebra,ted  tranflation  of  the 
Bib)e,  pixcowraged  tbe  advocate?  for  the  reforma- 
tioxi  in  other  cpuntri^i^  to  follow  this  examples 
^nd  by  pjublifliing  yes^fion^  in  their  refpeftive  lan- 
guagesj    they   m^ftgrially  prompted   the   general 

Ja]xthffr  bas  been  apcufed  by  the  catholic  writers 
pf  exceffiye  love  pf  wine,  and  of  the  ^mufe-r 
niepts  of  the  field.      H^  wdeed  much  fliocked 

.  their  prejudices  by  marrying  a  nun.  His  followers, 
bpw^v^r,   inform  us  that  he  wa^  a  man  of  the 

I  ftfi6left  temperance,  that  he  drank  nothing  bn% 
water,  and  that  he  would  occafionally  fall  two  py  ^ 

*  Robertfon's  Charles  V.    vol.  ii.   p.  113,- &c.     Hiftory  of 
,  Modern  Euro|)e,  vpl.  ii.  p.  194,  &c.     Gilpin's  Livqs  of  the  Re- 
formers.    Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation. 

Gg  3  three 
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three  days  together,  and  then  eat  a  hefting  and 
fome  bread  ^ 

He  had  the  iatisfd6lion  to  receive  the  tnoft  im- 
portant afliftance  from  men  of  learning  and  abi* 
litie$»  Mekn6i;hon,  famed  for  his  genius,  learn- 
ing, moderation,  and  piety,  was  the  author  of 
the  oonfeffion  of  Auglburg,  prefented  by  the 
Pipteftants  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  diet 
held  in  that  place.  Bucer  introduced  the  doftrines 
of  Luther  into  the  imperial  cities  upon  the  Rhine; 
Sind  Olaus  diffeminated  them  with  equal  2eal  in 
Sweden,  his  native  country.  Zuinglius  and  Calvin, 
men  not  inferior  to  the  great  Reformer  himfelf  in 
teal  and  intrepidity,  were  aftive  in  Switzerland. 
Howevet  they  difagreed  in  their  doftrines,  and 
whatever  errors  marked  fome  of  their  opinions, 
they  co-operated  with  the  moft  perfeft  harmony  in 
the  promotion  of  this  great  and  perilous  defign. 
The  oppofition  made  by  the  fee  of  Rome  to  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VI 11.  from  his  queen  Catherine, 
haftened  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  opinions 
into  England.  The  acute  and  learned  Erafmus 
was  far  from  being  an  inconfiderable  coadjutor  to 
Luther.  His  numerous  works  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  doftrines.  He  con* 
futed  many  of  the  Romifh  errors  with  great  weight  i 
of  argument  and  force  of  eloquence.  In  his  fati- 
rical  writings,  likewife,    he  held  up  to  deriiion  the 

'y  Seward's  Anecdotes,  v.i.  p.  82,  &c.     See  other  anecdotes 
of  him  by  tbepleafing  coUeflor^  vol.  3.  p.  112. 
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frauds  pradifed  by  the  monks  to  impofe  uj>pn  the 
credulity  of  the  people;  and  there  was  fcarcely 
any  error,  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform, 
which  had  not  been  treated  by  £rafmu$,  either  with 
.cenfure  or  raillery  % , 

The  charafter  of  Luther  was  fuch  as  exaftly 
<jualified  him  ,for  a  reforjner,  at  the  particulsn: 
period  when  he  ftood  forth  as  the  champion  of  thp 
Proteftant  faith.  His  abilities  were  of  the  firft 
order,  ftronof  by  nature,  and  improved  by  ft^dy. 
»His  fanftity  of  life  was  conformable  to  the  pure 
doftrines.  which  he  taught.  His  diligence  in  de- 
te&ing  the  errors  of  his  opponents,  and  in  propyl- 
gating  his  own  opinions,  was  ever  aftive  and  inde- 
fatigable. He  had  an  ardour  of  temper,  which 
fometimes  broke  out  into  vehemence  and  impetu- 
ofity ; — the  effeft  of  his  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  truth.  Erafmus  faid  of  Luther  that  God 
,.had  beftowed  upon  mankind  fo  violent  a  phylician, 
i|i  confequpnce  of  the  magnitude  of  their  difeafes. 
From  every  inftance  of  oppofition  his  undaunted 
fpirit  derived  frefli  energy :  he  readily  obeyed  the 
fummous  of  the  fovereign  Pontiif,  and  ftood  uu- 

*  'VQuid  ^/potuijirem  0{ntuhri  Lnthelb,  fi  mepeiicoli  co. 
mitem  f^iflem,  nifi  ut  pro  sno  perirent  duo?  Qaod  fi  omnia 
pie  fcripfiiTet,  non  tamen  erat  animus  ob  veritatem  capite  peric* 
litari.  Non  omnes  ad  martyrium  fatis  habent  roboris.  Vereor, 
n^  fi  quid  incident  tumultus,  Pctnm  fim  imitaturus.'^  Eraimi 
Epift.  583.  See  an  excellent  account  of  this  accomplilhed  £:h6- 
lar  and  refined  fa^rift,  in  Warton  on  the  Genius  of  Pope,  vol.  u 
p.  187.     '     ■  '  -■■■-•  ^  ^ 

og'  4    ''•'''    " '  '■'  ^'  itibvtd 
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mpved  be&re  bis  legati^  prepared  as  he  wac^,  not 
to  retra6t»  but  to  juftify  his  opinions.  He  after- 
wards in  the  prefence  of  numerous  ^>e6lators  burnt 
the  bull  of  .excommunicatioiiy  which  had  been 
Iflued  againft  him.  Confcious.  of  the  reftitude  of 
his  motives,  he  was  bold  to  aflert  and  prompt  to 
execute  his  defigas.  In  his  controveriies  he  was 
regardlefs  of  the  rank  or  quality  of  his  opponeata» 
and  treated  Henry  VIIL  with  the  ^oie  oppro- 
hrious  language,  which  he  ufibd  to  Tetze),  or  £c» 
cius,  the  ignoble  advocs^tes  for  the  fee  of  Rome, 
Had  he  been  lefs  harih  and  fevere  in  his  cenfures, 
^nd  lefs  vehement  in  his  inve&iy$B,  he  would  not 
have  fuited  the  rude  manners  of  the  times,  Had 
he  addrelfed  his  countrymen  in  a  voioe  of  lefs  au^ 
thority  ai>d  boldnels,  he  would  not  have  awakened 
them  froni  the  lethargy  of  fuperftition,  in  whidi 
they  were  entranced :  and  if  he  had  been  lefe  con- 
fident in  his  own  talents,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his 
.caufe,  he  would  not  have'^fpread  hm  opioions  with 
fuoh  rapidity,  and  carried  them  to  fut^h  an  extent. 
Unaided  by  power,  and  anaffifted  by  force  of  arms, 
he  ihook  the  throne  of  the  Popes^  and  fubv^rted  a 
great  part  of  .the  vail  fabric  of  their  ecdefiaftical 
dominion,  which  had  been  raifed  with  confummate 
'art,  and  wiicrfe  found^ttion^  were  deeply  laid. 
This  difficult  t^ik  be  accofnpiilhed  by  t«raing  the 
current  of  pubiic  opinion  againft  it.-  He  imparted 
.to  mankind  the  light  of  reafon  and  revelation,  and 
(enabled-  them;  tq  difceru  the  errors,  tha  frauds,  and 
the  ufurpatbns  of  the  ^e  of  Borne;  and  he 
teught  then>  to  vindicate  the  fights  of  rcaibn, 
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^onjWence,  a^d  the  Gofpel.  He  hacj  the.  fi^tiftftie-i 
tion  to  live  to  fee  whole  provinces  and  king? 
doms  adopt  his  opinions  with  the  highefl:  refpe^ 
and  fubfcribeto  his  decilions  with  the  moft  implicit 
deference.  He  wasjiftened  to  with  that  fixed  and 
fteady  attention,  which  truth,  when  a^cqmpanied 
by  novelty,  h  always  fur«  to  command.  And  by  an 
extraordinary  inftance  of  divine  fevour,  particu- 
Jarly  figiial,  if  wq  confider  the  ferocious  m^nner^ 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  intolerant,  fp^rit  of 
bis  eni^mies,  he  bad  the  happinefs  to  end  hj$.  life 
with  compofure  and  peace,  in  his  native  city,  in 
the.  midft  of  his  own  family.  For  the  inysluable 
benefits,  conferred  by  the  great  Reformer  qppn  hi^ 
own  age,  and  upon  all  pofterity,  he  (lands  diilin^ 
guiilied  ampng  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  praife,  gratitude,  and  venera- 
tion of  mankind. 

The  oppofition,  which  was  railed  againfi:  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers,  contributed  to  produce 
the  effeStf  which  it  was  the  defigrt  of  their  enemies 
to  prevent.  Their  feyere  edifts,  and  even  theif 
bloody  perilecutions,  made  perhaps  as  many  pro>- 
felytaes  to  the  Proteftant  faith,  as  the  bold  invec- 
tives of  Luther,  the  wit  and  learning  of  Krafmus, 
♦the  vehemence  of  Calvioy  and  tlie  perfuafive  mildf* 
nefs  of  Melanfthon.  In  vain  did  Henry  Vn.{.  of 
England  difplay  his  polemical  (kill,  and  obtain  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  from  jthe  Pope,  a3  a 
reward  for  his  attack  on  Luther.  In  vain  were 
repeated  diets  aiTembled  for  the  condemnation  of  hi$ 

opinions. 
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opitiiotM.  In  ▼ain  did  the  crafty  Chatles  V.  off 
Gfirmany  enter  into  an  alliance  with  pope  Patil  III. 
for  the  exprefe  purpofe  of  extirpating  what  they 
ftigmatized  with  the  name  of  berefy;  It  was  to  no 
purpofe  that  the  Proteftants  were  forbidden  under 
tbe  moil  heavy  penalties  to  teach  any  dodrine 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Even  the  maflTacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  perpetrated 
by  the  fanguinary  Charles  IX.  of  France,  pro- 
duced no  permanent  injury  to  the  Pi;otcftant 
caufe.  And  with  as  little  eife£i  did  Mary,  in  a 
Ipirit  of  bigotry,  equally  cruel  and  infuriate,  com- 
mit the  holy  martyrs  of  England  to  the  flames. 
The  fame  confequences  enfued,  which  bad  ori- 
ginally taken  place  at  the  firft  publication  of 
Cbriiliaqity.  The  rage  of  perfecution  tended  only 
^o  fttmulate  the  curiofity  and  excite  the  companion 
nf  mankind;  and  their  enquiries  led  to  the  multi- 
.plioition  of  converts^  wherever  the  blood  of  the 
martyfs  was  iked.  - 

.t .  .Many  caufes  Jed.  to  tU$  fuccefs  and  popularity 
lot  the  reformed .  opinions.  The  fchifms  .  in  the 
^Chtirdi  of  Eome,  tbci  profligate  charaders  of  the 
IPopea,  and  the.diflvlute  liv^  and  intolerant  dif- 
pofitions  of  the 'Cl^y,x  b^d  piade  the  people 
difgufted  with  an  eftablifliment,  which  under  the 
^mifkiof  TeligiM^)tijipt  onlyjcncoyraged  inimorality, 
'imt  J ' granted  riftdnlgenoes  jfcr  great  ^xid  f^^^fSint 
iorimttsi  iThe  rcwiit  i^ v^ntiou;  of.  printing  gave,  a 
fapidicivdidc|tion^)ljQ^vKhq.  writings^f  (he  refo^mers^ 
jmd  jiarticul^r^)-; ,  tP ,  ;th9  ya^wup^  r  v^jffiosg  of,  t^ 
I:.  5  Bible. 
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fiiWe.  'Atid  the  revival  of  learning  conduced  to 
open  the  minds  of  men  to  free  enquiry,  and  critical 
tefearches.  Thus  did  the  peculiar  circumftances  of 
the  times,  and  the  favourable  conjunfture  of  various 
events,  unite  to  crown  the  labours  of  Luther  with 
fucceis.  Nor  muft  we  everiofe  fight  of  that  great 
caufe,  into  which  all  the  reil  may  be  refolved, 
thrfupreme  diredion  of  divine  Providence,  which 
at  this  aufpicidus  period  flied  the  radiant  beams 
bf  its  goodnefi  and  truth  upon  a  long-benighted 
world* 

The  Reformation  not  only  narrowed  the  domi- 
nions of  the  fovereign  Pontiffs,  but  obliged  them 
to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  conduft,  and  to  rule 
by  new  maxims  of  poHcy.  Their  beha^aour  was 
bent  to  the  urgency  of  the  times :  from  haying 
been  long  tyraiinical  and  imperious,  they  became 
fcondefcending,  gracious,  and  mild.  Ever  fincc 
the  Reformation,  they  have  continued  to  govera 
rather  by  addrefs  and  management,  than  by  det 
potic  authority  ^  and  fuch  has  been  the  great 
dech'ne  of  their  power,  that  from  wielding  the 
fceptre  of  Europe,  and  being  the  arbiters  of  all  its 
affairs,  they  have  nearly  been  reduced  to  a  level 
ivith  the  petty  printes  oif  Italy  ind  Germany. 

One  great  advantage  confequent  upon  the  Re* 
formation  has  been  the  improvement  not  only  of 
its  advocates,  but  even  of  its  enemies,  in  fcitjnce, 
learning,  and  arts.  It  was  found  expedient  thus 
to  combat  the  reformers  with  their  own  weapons, 

and 
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^nd  to  efface  the  afperfious,  which  they  threw  upaa 
the  igoorance  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  Paplfts. 
Hence  the  attention  of  tlie  Romiflj  Clergy  has 
been  direfted  to  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  and  ele- 
gant learning,  to  a  degree  unknown  ia  forme^ 
ages;  and  hence  (hey  have  become  as  enlightened 
and  well  informed  aft  they  were  before  xemarkablq 
for  their  ignorance. 

Similar  was  the  change  in  their  morals:  they 
found  it  was  neceflary  to  filence  the  clamour  of 
their  enemies  by  a  fuperior  propriety  of  conduft. 
The  oppoiers  of  Lutlier  and  Calvin  endeavoured  to 
feach  the  fi^ndard,  which  the  reforn^ers,  eminent: 
for  the  purity  and  even  the  aufterity  of  their  ma^i- 
perSy .  )iad  fpt  up.  This  amelioration  extended  to 
France,  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  to  the  fovereigi^ 
Pontiffs  themfclves.  Their  love  of  learning  auc| 
tl\eir  moderate  ufc  of  power  have  Tnade  fome  atone- 
ment to  the  wor^  for  the  follies  and  crimes  of  their 
predcc^ifors. 

«.  Such  have  been,  the  beneficial  cpnfeqi^ences  of 
fin  event,  Av^hich,  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  is  a  diftiuguiflied  objeft  of 
regard  and  admiration-  The  Reformation  has  vin- 
dicated the  rights  of  reafon  and  confcience;  it 
has  taught  the  duty,  and  diffufed  the  bleffings  of 
Toleration;  and  while  it  has  held  forth  the  ^Scrip- 
tures themfelves, '  as  the  proper  and  e^clufive 
(landafd  of  religious  opinions,  it  has  diffeminated 
the  genuine  principle?  pf  Chriftianity,  purified  tl^? 

faith. 
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faith,  improved  the  manners,  and  incrfeafed  the 
virtue  of  mankind. 


V.  The  Revival  of  ClaJJical  Learning. 

Alfred*  the  Great  of  England,  and  CWlcmagne 
Emperor  of  Germany,  flouriflied  in  the  nmth 
centuty.  Thefe  earlieft  luminaries  of  the  moderii 
world,  flied  a  ftrong  and  vivid  luftre  over  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  They'  encouraged  learning 
both  by  their  example  and  patrofiage;  but  theif 
endeavours  were  not  fufficiently  effeftual  to  over- 
come the  grofs  ignorance  of  theif  times*.  Tlie 
fchools,  which  they  erefted,  were  Confined  to 
churches  and  monafteries;  and  the  contracted 
notions  of  the  monks,  who  prefided  ovfer'  therti, 
partly  arifing  from  their  reclufe  modes  of  life,  and 
partly  from  their  religious  prejudiffes,  telideted 
thenfi  wholly  inadequate  to  the  tafk  of  dlffufit^ 
knowledge  in  any  extenfive  circle.  TlVe  neigti  of 
barbarifm  and  ignorance  continued,  with  little  ih* 
termiffion,  till  the  learning,  which  the  Arabians  had 
introduced  into  Spain,  began  to  fpread  thtough. 

«  See  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  Hiftory.  of  England.  .  . 
*  *'  Charlemagne  rempliflbit  Ic  monde  de  fon  nom ;  c'etoit 
rhomniie  de  la  plus  grande  taille,  &  le  plus  fort  de  fon  terns.  On 
le  voyoit  pafler  rapidement  des  Pyrenees  en  AHemagne,  8c 
d'Alemagne  en  Italic.  Tout  cela  reffemble  alTez  aux  heros  de  k 
fable;  mais  ce  qui  ne  leur  reffemble  pas,  c'efl  qu'il  penfoit^qae 
la  force  ne  fert  qu*a  vaincre,  &  qu'il  faut  des  loixpour.gouveme?. 
II  ainaa,  cultiva,  &  protegea  les  lettres  &  les  acts,  car  la  veri- 
table grandeur  ne  va  jamais  fans  cela." 

Novel  Abrege^de  Heiiault,  Tom.  i'.  p.  3. 

the 
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the  reft  of  Europe.  This  learning  confifted  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  aftronomy,  chemifiry,  and 
medicine,  and  the  phtlofophy  of  Anflotle,  in  its 
fulleft  extent  ^  Several  enlightened  fcholars,  who 
had  ftudied  under  the  Arabians,  undertook,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  education 
of  youth,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  in  thofe  of  France,  England,  and  Grer^ 
many.  To  the  prevalence  and  permanency  *  of 
tliefe  branches  of  knowledge,  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  univeriities  of  Europe,  fo  general  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  eminently  conducive; 
Some  indeed  were  founded  rather  earlier;  and 
Paris  and  Oxford  carry  their  preteniions  to  anti« 
quity  fo  high  as  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and 
Alfred :  but  the  real  claims  of  Paris  are  dated  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Auguftus,  who  flouriihed  in  the 
twelfth  century.  And  it  would  be  too  heavy  a 
taik,  even  inclined  as  I  may  be  to  fupport  the  high 
antiquity  of  my  own  Univei-fity,  if  I  were  required 
t9  trace  any  literary  inflitution  for  the  regular 
maintenance  of  ftudents  upon  a  collegiate  plan,  to 
^  remoter  period  than  the  reign  of  Edward  tbo 
firft.  Merton  college  was  then  founded  by  Walter 
de  Merton,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
biiliop  of  Rochefter,  in  the  year  126-M.     Upon  a 

«  Sec  Warton  on  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  184, 
*  "  Merton  College  ought  to  be  the  firft,  and  th^  firft  oow 
I  have  put  it,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  ancient  endovired  hoofe  in 
Oxford,  ^oxne  fay  in  all  the  leiarned  world)  and  tb^  moft  fam6u$, 
for  the  education  of  learned  men.' ' 

.  Wood's Hiftorjr  atid  Antiqdties  o^Chrfbrd,  ^  i»  :: 

careful 
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care&l  examination  of  the  preteniions  of  the  firft 
great  feminaries  of  education,  the  honoured  tliitJie 
of  Mother  of  the  univcrfities  of  Europe  fceihs  to. 
be  due  to.  Bologna.  It  was  within  her  \vaUs^ 
during  the  tumults  and  difordeis  of  the  elevenl^ 
century,  that  learning  firft  attempted  to  raife  her 
head.  In  the  fucceeding  age,  the  atmofl  incre* 
dible  number  of  10,000  ftudents  were  afiembled 
there,  and  each  country  in  Europe  had  its  refident; 
regents  and  profeffors.  The  (ludies  of  the  civU 
and  canon  law  ix>nilituted  the  favourite  and  aimoft 
the  exclufive  oI:ge6ts  of  application.  Paris  directed 
the  attention  of  her  fcholars  to  theology,  and 
nearly  with  an  equal  degree  of  reputation.  Oxford 
begaa  at  this  time  to  acquire  celebrity,  and  to 
rival,  or  rather  to  furpafs  the  foreign  univerfities  ia 
the  abilifey.of  its  profeffors,  and  the  concourfeof 
its  members ;  for  in  the  year  1 340  they  amounted, 
according  ta  the  account  of  the  hiftorian  Speed/ 
to  not  icfs  than  30,000.  Many  other  univeriitiea 
were  oot  4ong  after  founded,  particularly  in  Italy^ 
andfran^ee^  and  were  all  modelled  upoa  the  fame 
plan  jut  aBologna^  Paris,  and  Oxford,  with  refped  to. 
theit  iiiftitutiQD3,  and  ftudies, 

I  Iiifthefe  jfemioaws  of  learning,  logic  aiid  fcho:- 
laftic  divinity  were  for  ages  the  reigning  fubje6U 
of  purfuit,  '  The  works  of-  Atiftotle  werie  perufed 
with  the^greateft  avidity ;  and  the  difquifltions  of 
the^Jcdmmeift^tor^  upon .  his  .Diale6lics  vere  fo 
favourably  received,  that  tl^eir  authors -aiipoft  to-: 
tally  ecli$&d:the:fame.  of  theirgreat  njafter  himfelf. 

;.  ^:  ;  Thq, 
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The  fyllogiftic  mode  of  feafoning  was  appfod  to 
evety  topic,  without  difcriinination,  as  the  beft 
ittftrument  in  the  bands  of  a  fubtle  tlifputant  ta 
frame  the  moft  iJD^cioiis  afiguments^  and  to  perplex 
tbe  plained  truths. 

/  The  puUtc  fchools  in  the  Univerfities  were  the 
theatres,  in  which  the  ftudents  acquired  and  difplayed 
their  attainments,  as  they  were  filled  with  a  great 
coiKOurfe  of  auditors,  who  daily  aifembled  to  liiteii 
to  the  ohttnorous  debates  of  the  feveral  difputants* 

Upon  the  logic  of  Ariftotle  was  founded  the  cul- 
tivation of  fcholaftic  theology  and  cafuiftry.  To 
make  41  ice  and  nietaphyfical  diftindions  between 
one  woid  and  another,  to  feparate  fubje6l$  by  \nr 
^nite  divtlions,  not  as  the  real  nature  of  things^ 
hat  as  fancy  fuggefted,  and  to  draw  conclufions 
irfaich  bad  no  moral  end  whatever,  were  ,the  in*- 
celTant  purfuits  of  the  fchoolmen.  The  fkill, 
induflry,  and  produ6lion6  of  the  fpider  iJiay  ferve 
to  iUuftrate  the  texture  and  the  flimiiuefs  of  their 
Uterary  lal)ours.  They  have  likewife  been  more 
ingenioufly  compared  to  thofe- Indians,  who,  by 
the  curious  arrangement  of  a  few  feathers,  which 
form  their  only  (lock,  bompofe  a  thoufand  varieties 
-of  figure,  and  ^  ^erpet^ual  change  of  pi<3ure.  The 
Barnes  of  Lanfranc,  Ahelard,  Petrus  Lombardu$, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  I>un$  Scotus,  are  the  nioft 
Eminent  among  thefe  celebrated  difputants.  And 
-while  an  attachment  to  the  ceremonial  and  ritual 
•^Menmnces  of  ^he  Church  of  Kom^  and  the  m^ft 

implicit 
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implicit  fubferviency  to  its  edi6ls,  and  the  decrees 
of  its  councils,  ufurped  the  place  of  obedience  to 
pure  and  practical  Chriftianity;  the  bulky  volumes 
of  thefe  fchoolmen  filled  every  library,  and  exer- 
cifed  the  underftanding  of  every  ftudent  And' 
thefe  were  the  fpeculations,  which,  however  dry 
iti  point  of  ftyle,  and  unimproving  in  point  of 
matter,  as  they  were  patronised  by  the  digni-^ 
taries  of  the  church,  and  purfued  by  men  of 
ftrong  and  vigorous  minds,  engroffed  for  centuries 
the  whole  attention  of  univerfities,  interefted 
courts,  and  were  celebrated  in  every  part  of 
Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  claffical  learning  was  entirely 
neglefted;  it-^vas  confidered  as  dangerous  to  true 
piety,  and  calculated  only  to  corrupt  the  pure 
theology  of  the  Gfofpel.  The  poets  and  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  regarded  as  the  blind 
guides  of  erring  reafon,  and  as  feducers  to  the 
paths  of  fin  and  deftru6lion.  Virgil  and  Horace 
were  looked  upon  merely  as  the  advocates  for  a 
profane  and  idolatrous  mythology ;  and  Cicero  was 
regarded  as  a  vain  declaimer,  impioufly  elated 
with  the  talent  of  Pagan  eloquence.  Whenever 
the  minds  of  the  monks  were  exercifed  in  any  lite- 
rary compofitions,  to  record  the  marvellous  exploits 
of  fainis  and  martyrs,  to  compofe  unedifying 
homilies,  and  to  make  frivolous  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  were  the  chief  and  favourite  dbje^  of 
their  attention  ;  and  that  fuch  were  their  occupa- 
tions, the  voluminous  manufcripts,  which  form  tl^e^ 

VOL.  I.  Hh  .        .     original 
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original  parts  of  tnoft  of  the  oldeft  librairks  in 
Eun^  can  abundantly  teilify. 

We  difcover  the  firft  dawnings  of  modern  lite- 
rature in    the  cultivation   of   the    language    of 
Provence,  and  the  rude  produftions  of  the  Trou- 
badours.     The  firft  of  this   order,    whofe    name 
ftands  rccorde<l,  v/as  William  <Joaut  of  Poitou,  a 
nobleman,  who  diftiiiguiihed  himfelf  by  his  prowefe 
in  the  crufades.     Many  of  the  men  of  rank,  wlio 
'embarked  in  the  firft  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
were  of  that  number.      Their  Romances,    coni- 
pofed  upon  the  ftriking  fubjecls  of  gallantry,  war, 
fatire,    and   hiftory,     firft  awakened  Europe  fbom 
its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amufed  the  minds  of 
men  with  grotefque  and  lively  images  and  defcrip- 
tions,  and  firft  taught  theui  to  think,   refle6l,  and 
judge  upon  fubjeftsof  imagination*     The  Trouba- 
dours occupied  the  middle  place  between  Gotiiic 
ignorance  and  Italian  excellence ;  and  after  this 
^  period,  literature  is  indebted  to  them  for  raifing 
this  fearlieft  fruits  of  European  genius,  and  infpmng 
the  moderns  with  a  love  of  poetiy.     Their  repu- 
tation atid  their  language  extended  far  and  wide; 
and  ever}'  country  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
could  boail  its  itinerant  bards*     In  the  courts  of 
kings,  and  the  caftles  of  barons,  they  were  riways 
hailed  as  the  moft  vvelcome  g^iefts ;  and  their  exer- 
tions  to   pl^afe  and   to  inflrud  were  repaid  by 
fpleildid   rewards.   ^  The  commencement  of  the 
emfades,  ^ndthe  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
^ttrk  tbalimjits  of  their  cefebrity.    T»he  B^nmrnce, 
-^  -*         8  -  A  which 
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which  had  its  rife  in  the  maaners  of  diijS^aliy^  fdl 
into  difrepute  as  foon  as  that  inftitution  b^apto 
decline. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  men  of  genius  arofe 
in  Italy,  who  refolved  to  cultivate  their  native 
tqngue,  and  to  combine  with  its  elegance  the 
charms  of  imagination,  and  the  acquirements  of 
ckiTical  learning.  The  poetry  of  the  Tiiicaa 
fchool  burft  forth  with  a  fplendour  and  luftre, 
which  have  ever  been  f^rveyed  with  delight  and 
admiration ;  •  and  the  works  of  Dante,  Atiofto, 
Bocaccio,  and  Petrarch,  although  the  produdions 
of  an  age  fo  unpoliflied,  have  never  yet  been 
excelled  by  four  fucceeding  centuries  of  the  belt 
eff(>rt8  ^f  genius  and  learning* 

After  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  fchoolm^i  bad.  contributed  for 
a  confiderable  period  to  give  a  wrong  dire^ion  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  occypy  the  time 
and  attention  of  fcholars ;  a  feries  of  events  occuiTcd 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  turned  the  minds 
^f  ingenious  men  to  new  refearchea,  opened  tjie 
way  to  the  revival  of  claffical  learning  and  the 
improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences  connefted 
with  its  cultivation. 

The  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Eaft,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  printings  hap- 
pened nearly  at  the  fame  period  of  time.  Leajrned 
mtu  had  long  trembled  at  the  approach^  and  «^t 

H  h  2  length 
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length  fled  before  the  fierce  afpe6l  of  Mahomet 
the  fecond.  •  After  Conftantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453^  Chryfoloras,  Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles,  Johannes  Andronicus,  Calliftus 
Conftantius,  Johannes  Lafcaris,  Gaza  of  Theffalo- 
nica,  and  many  other  learned  Greeks,  whofe  names 
muft  ever  be  recorded  with  honour  in  the  annals 
of  literature,  fled  into  Italy  for  fhelter  and  pro- 
tediion*.  That  country,  in  confequence  of  having 
always  preferved  a  greater  degree  of  refinement 
and  knowledge  than  the  reft  of  Europe,  was 
happily  calculated  for  their  favourable  reception. 
They  found  in  particular  at  Florence  feveral  Greek 
profeflbrs,  who  had  been  induced,  by  the  liberality 
of  Cofmo  de  Medici,  a  great  patron  of  learning, 
to  fettle  in  that  city.  Into  Italy  they  conveyed, 
and  there  they  interpreted,  the  ineftimable  works 
of  their  ancient  writers,  which  had  been  preferved 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eafl:.  They  were  eagerly 
followed  by  the  beft  Italian  fcholars,  who  quickly 
imbibed  a  tafte  for  the  graces  of  genuine  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  hiftory.  A  more  ufeful  and 
fublirae  philofophy  M^as  foon  adopted;  and  the 
fcholaftic  fubtleties  of  logic,  and  the   emptyTpe- 

.*  For  an  able  vindication  of  thefe  emineni:  fcholars  from  va- 

xlous  mifrepref^^tatiwis,  fee  Forfter's  EfTay  on  Accent  and  quan- 
^tity,   p.  zjj.      For  an  account^  of  their  lives,  fee  Hodius  de 

Graecis  Illuftribus,  and  Boernerus  de  doftis  Hominibus  Grsecis. 
'  There 'is  fcarcely  a' greater  defideratum  in   the  learned  world, 

-ihan  -^^  ^omj^ete  Hiftory  of  the  Revival  t)f  Learning ; — but  where  '  is 
-thcOibbon,  cr  thc'^obertfoo,  who  is  equal  to: fa  arduous^  fo 

noble  a  talk  ?  and  where  is  the  Macaenas,  who  will  patronife  it  ? 

Esoriare  aliquis  I  i.  ,  \.    . 

^-.rjzo  culations 
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culations  of  nietaphylics,  v^ert  gradually  fuper* 
feded  by  the  ufeful  principles'  of  moral  philofophy, 
the  maxims  of  found  criticifm,  and  the  acquifitions 
of  elegant  learning. 

The  patronage  of  the  Popes  gave  fplendbu? 
and  importance  to  this  new  kind  of  eruditit)n. 
Confidering  its  encouragement  as  an  excellent 
expedient  to  eftablifli  their  authority,"  fuch  vtbs 
their  liberality  to  fcholars,  that  the  court  of  Rome 
on  a  fuddeii  changed  its  auftere  charafter,  and 
became  the  feat  of  elegance  and  urbanity. 
Nicholas  the  fifth,  about  the  year  1440,  offered 
public  rewards  at  Rome  for  compofitions'in  the 
learned  languages,  appointed  profeffors  in  the 
Belles  Lettres,  and  employed  intelligent  pei'fons  to 
traverfe  all  parts  of  Europe  in  fearch  of  the  clafflc 
manufcripts,  which  were  concealed  in  the  libraries 
of  monafteries.  \    ' 

But  fee  each  Mufe  in  Leo's  golden  days 
.   Staffs  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  bays; 

Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  fpread^ 
.    Shakes  off  the  dull,  and  rears  his  reverend  head^ 

'  Leo  the  tenth  was  confpicuous  for  his  ardour 
a;nd  munificence  in  the  caufe  of  literature  t  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  while  he^  was  pouring  the 
thunder  of  his  anathemas  againft  the  new  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  he  publilhed  a  bull  of  esccoiQ- 
munication  againil  all  thofe  whov  ihould  dare  to 

^  Pope's  Effay  on  Criticifin, 

H  h  3  ccnfiue 
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cenfure  the  poems  of  Ariofto.  And  it  was  during' 
his  pontificate,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  Avas 
granted  for  rebuilding  the  church  of  a  monaftery, 
becaufe  it  poffeffed  a  manufcript  of  Tacitus.  In 
the  exercife  of  thefe  new  ftudies,  the  Italian  eccle- 
fiaftics  were  the  firft  and  the  moft  numerous. 
Countenanced  by  the  authority  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  they  abandoned  the  intricacies  of  a  dry 
and  barbarous  theology,  and  ftudied  the  pureft 
models  of  antiquity. 

No  fooner  had  Italy,   under  thefe  aufpices,  ba- 
nifhed  the  Gothic  ftyle  in  eloquence  and  poetry, 
than  painting,  fculpture,   and  architefture  arrived  ^ 
at  maturity,  and  Ihone  in  all  their  original  fplen- 
dour.     The  beautiful  and  fublime  ideas,  which  the* 
Italian  artifts  had  conceived  from  the  contempla-  ' 
tion  of  ancient  ftatues  and  temples,   were  invigo-  ' 
rated  by  the  defcriptions  of  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
Petiarch  was   crowned   at  Home  in  the   capitol, 
and  Raphael  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal. 

Thefe  improvements  were  foon  received  in  others 
countries,  and  fpread  their  influence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The  Greek  tongue 
was  introduced  into  England  by  William  Grocyn:, 
he  was  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  dkd* 
aibout  the  year  1520.  To  Germany  mud  b6 
ajlowed  a  very  large  and  diftinguiflied  fliare  in  the 
rcftitution  of  letters.  And  the  mechanical  genius 
<^  Holland  added,  at  an  aufpicious  moment  to  all 

the 
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the  fortunate  events  in  favQut  of  fcience,  an  acl- 
injirable  invention;  for  to  that  country  the  world 
was  indebted    for   the    difcovery  of   the  art  of" 
Printing.      The  honour  of  haying  given   rife 
to  this  art  has    been   claimed  by  th^   cities  of 
Haerlem,  Mentz,  and  Strafburgh.      To  each  of 
thefe  it  may  be  attributed   in   a  qualified  {ente^ 
as  within  a  ihort  fpace  of  time  they  refpeftively ' 
contributed  to    its  advancement.      But  the  dri- 
ginal   inventor  was   Laurenlius  John   Cpftef    of 
Haerlem,   who  made  his  firft  effay  with  wooden 
types  about  tlie  year  1430.     The  art  was  commu* 
nicated  by  his  iervant  to  John  Fauil  and  John 
Guttemburg  of  Mentz.     It  was  carried  to  perfec- 
tion by  Peter  Schoeifer,  the  fori-in-law  of  Fauftos, 
who  invented  the  modes  of  cafting  metal  types, 
and  was  probably  the  firft  who  ufed  them  in  print- 
ing *;     The  moft  popular  of  thofe  very  ingenious 
mechanics   w^s  Fauft,   who  is  reported  tp  h?ive 

«  Trithemius,  in  his  Chronicle,  written  A.D.  1J14,  iays 
he  had  it  from  the  moutk  of  Peter  Schoiefies,  that  the  firft  boofe^ 
they  printed  with  moveable  types  Was  the  Bible,  about  the  year 
1450,  in  which  the  expences  were  fo  enormous  as  to  have  coft 
4D06  florfeft^fbre  they  had  printed  1 2  flieets.  The  antho  j  of  a 
a  MS.  Chronicle  of  Cologne,  compiled  in  1499,  alio  lay^,  that 
he  was  told  by  Ulric  Zell  of  Cologne,  (whp  hiiiifelf  intrpdaccf 
printing  there  in  1466)  that  the  Latin  BiWc  was  firft  hfegmi  ^a 
be  printed  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  1450,  an4  that  it  if^sin  large^ 
chara^er^  Serifitura  grandiari  quaU  bodie  mijalia  Jclcnt  im^rim. 
Mt.  J4wards  of  Pall  Mall  ppfTeffed  a  copy  of  this  curious  Bible, 
3  vol.  bound  in  Morocco.  In  his  catalogue  it  vaa  Yalued  %t 
1 26I.  There  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  thU  work,  a  yq).  fol*'  b  the 
l^odleian  library, 

H  h  4  earned 
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Carried  a  number  of  his  Bibles  to  Paris;  and  ^rbctf 
he  oftered  them  to  fale  as  manufcripts,  the  Freochi 
coondering  the  number  of  the  books,  and  their 
exaft  refemblance  to  each  other,  without  the  varia- 
tion evoi  of  a  letter  or  a  (lop,  and  tliat  the  beft 
tranfcribers  could  not  poffibly  be  fo  exad  in  their 
iiiipft  accurate  copies,  concluded  he  muil  have  dep- 
rived affifiance  from  fome  fupernatural  agent. 
Eitlier  by  actually  profecuting  him  as  a  magician,  or 
threatening  to  do  fo,  they  extortpd  from  him  the 
curious  fecret  of  his  new  invention ;  and  it  is  pro^ 
l>able,  tliat  from  this  circumfiance  arofe  the  marvel- 
lous fiories  which  are  related  of  Dr.  Fauftus. 

The  art  of  printing  was  foon  fpread  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  pafled  to  Rome  in  I4f6&f 
and  the  Roman  type  was  in  a  ihort  time  brought 
to  great  perfefti<?a.  Thomas  Bouchier,  Archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  feat  Cax- 
ton,  a  perfon  remarkable  in  that  age^for  cultivating 
learning  amid  the  occupations  of  commercq,  to 
Haerlem,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  this  invention  j 
and  **  the  firft  book  which  Caxton  printed  was  an 
Englifli  tranflation  of  Recuyel,  or  the  Hiftory  of 
Troy,  in  1471,  in  Flanders.  The  firft  book  known 
to  have  been  printed  in  England  by  him  was  a  tran- 
flation from  the  French  of  the  Game  ofChe/Sy  14-74^ 
with  fufil  metal  types.  For  though  Frederick  Cor- 
jfelli,?  a  Dutchman  or  German,  is  faid  to  have  printed 
tfttiOxford  in  1468,  &inBi  Hieronymi  Ea^pofitio  in 
^jffi^ltm  Jpq/hlorum,  it  has  been  doubted  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  printer  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land; 
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ltod>  and  if  th^re  was^  his  book  wis  prii}te<l  "*i«h 
feparate  wooden  types\'*  At  the  clofe  of  the  ihti- 
teenth  century,  various  editions  of  books  iti  Syrhc^ 
Arabic,  Periiati,  Aftnenian,  and  Coptic  chai^a^rs, 
were  publiihed.  This  admirable  difcovery  was  made 
at  a  period  the  moft  favourable  to  its  reception  anA 
improvement.  Not  only  a  tafte  for  polite  leanting^ 
began,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  be  faihi<]f^ 
able  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  many  pe#fons  oJf 
the  firft  rank  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Italy,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  th^il" 
love  of  letters,  and  their  patronage  of  eminent 
fcholars.  Many  public  libraries  were  about  thii 
time  ere6led  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and 
were  furnifti^d  with  manufcripts  of  ancient  authfors, 
purchafed  at  a  great  expence ;  but*  fi'om  tiid  dare, 
with  whifch  they  were  guarded,  their  perufai  vm 
Confined  to  a  fmall  number  of  readers.  No  intteii«- 
tion*  therefore  could  be  more  fortunate,  or  mOit 
likely  to  gratify  the  general  curiofity,  than  that  by 
which  copies  of  the  fame  work  were  eafily  and  expe-* 
ditioufly  multiplied,  fold  at  a  reafonable  rate,  and 
circulated  throughout  every  part  of  the  civiliged 
irorld. 

This  art  would  have  been  comparatively  of  fmail 
value  a  century  or  two  before,  when  the  groflisft 
ignorance  prevailed,  and  even  perfons  of  high  birth 
and  diftin^kion  wefe  extremely  iliiterate,  and  of 
courfe  not  difpofed  to-  give  encouragement  to  the 
revival  of  learning.     On  the  contrary,  the  people 

^  See  the  Norfolk  Tour,  p,  1 2p. 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  were  btghty  gratified  by 
the  difcovery  of  an  art  {o  cong^Dial  to  their  tafte, 
and  therefore  fiimulated  the  ii^enuky  of  its  in- 
ventors to  carry  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfeftipn. 
Of  this  encouragement  and  improvenaent  fuflftcient 
proofs  are  now  extant;  for  many  of  the  books, 
which  were  printed  at  thi$  early  period,  may  be 
ccMnpared,  with  refpe^l  to  the  blacknefs  of  the  ink,^ 
the  elegance  o(  the  typA  and  the  exceUence  of  the 
p^iper,  to  moft  of  the  copies,  which  are  at  this  time 
the  boail  of  the  Englifli  or  foreign  prefies. 

Thus,  as  books  were  multiplied,  a  tafte  for  read- 
ing became  more  genemL  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  re- 
vival of  olaffical  learning,  were  reciprocally  advan- 
tageous ;  they  reflcfted  mutual  light,  and  afforded 
Hiutual  aififtance.  The  ecclefiaftics,  when  book% 
were  placed  within  the  common  reach,  could  no 
longer  confine  the  languages  or  the  writers  of 
antiquity  to  themfelves;  and  men  were  eager 
to  acquire  that  knowledge,  which  had  been  fo 
long  concealed.  They  imagined  the  mines  of 
antiquity  to  be  very  rich ;  and  they  were  not  difepr 
pointed;  for  as  foon  as  they  were  enabled  to  explore 
their  treafures,  they  found  them  anfwer  their  jnbft 
ianguine  expedations^ 

As  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  Englajpd  was 
obfcured  by  tbe  bigotry  of  tlie  fanguinary  Mary, 

*  Warton's  Eftglifo  Poetry,  vol,  iii.  p.  491*.  vd.  iL.p.  54, 

ice.         "       ^     - 

J    .?  •  fo 
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fo  were  there  few  circumftances  in  her  fanatical 
reign,  propitious  to  the  growth  of  polite  erudition! 
It  is  however  a  pleafing  circuliiftance  to  be  able  tO' 
fele6i  an  event  from  the  calamitous  hiftory  of  her 
times,  which  happily  concurred  with  fome  pre- 
ceding eftablifliments  to  difFufe  claffical  knowledge, 
and  which  does  honour  to  the  founder  of  a  Society^ 
which  among  the  ftatefmen,  poets,  and  fcholars, 
enrolled  in  its  lifts,  records  the  names  of  Somers, 
Chatham,  Merrick,  Warton,  Benwell,  and 
Bowles.  In  the  year  1554,  Trinity  College  in  Ox- 
ford was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope^:  who  in  the 
conftitution  of  this  Society  principally  inculcates  the 
life  and  neceffity  of  claffical  literature;  and  recom- 
mends it  as  the  moft  important  and  leading  objefil  in 
his  (yftem  of  academical  ftudy.  **  He  eftabKfhes  in  . 
this  feminary  a  teacher  of  humanity,  whofe  bufineft* 
is  defcribed  with  a  particularity  not  ufaal  in  the  con-' 
ftitutions  given  to  collegiate  bodies  of  this  kind ;  and 
he  is  directed  to  exert  his  utmoft  diligence  in  tinc- 
turing his  auditors  with  a  juft  relilh  for  the  graces  and 
purity  of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  explain  criti- 
cally the  Offices,  de  Oratore,  and  Rhetorical  Trea- 
ties of  Cicero,  the  Inftitutes  of  Quintilian,  Aulus 
Gellius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy, 
&c.  In  his  prefatory  ftatute,  where  he  defcribed* 
the  nature  and  defign  of  his  foundation,  he  declaims, 

*  Alme  Parens  faivetp!  tumm  di  veftigta  ru\f^ 

Quodfugi^m:  tu  das  inopisxnidelU  vitap  ^ 

Taedia  folari,  affli^ls  fpes  unica  rebus ! 
£t  &m  Aonidum  viridantes  ire  per  hortQs, 

Warton  in  Sacellum  Coll,  Trin.  Oxon.   -  j^ 

that 
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that  he  deflines  the  younger  part  of  his  eftablifb- 
ment  not  only  to  dialeftics  and  philofophy,  but  to 
the  more  polite  literature.  The  ftatutes  of  this  col- 
lege were  fubmitted  to  the  infpedion  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  one  of  the  chief  proteftors  of  the  revival  of 
polite  letters  in  England,  as  appears  from  a  curious 
p^age  in  a  letter  written  by  the  founder  now  re- 
maining, which  not  only  difplays  the  Cardinal's 
ideas  of  the  new  erudition,  but  fliews  the  ftate  of 
the  Greek  language  at  this  period." — "  Queen 
Mary  was  herfelf  eminently  learned :  at  the  defire 
of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  flie  tranflated  in  her 
youth  Erafmus's  Paraphrafe  on  St  John ;  the  pre- 
fiice  is  written  by  Udall,  mafter  of  Eton  fchool : 
in  which  he  much  extols  her  diftinguifhed  profi- 
cience  in  literature.  It  would  have  been  fortunate, 
if  Mary's  attention  to  this  work  had  foftened  her 
temper,  and  enlightened  her  underftanding.  She 
frequently  fpoke  in  public  with  propriety,  and 
always  with  prudence  and  dignity  *. 

In  the  fubfequent  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  phrafes,  and  all  the  pecu^ 
liarities  of  the  ancient  poets,  hiftorians,  and  orators, 
was  made  an  indifpenfable  and  almoft  the  principal 
objeft  in  the  education,  not  only  of  a  gentleman, 
but  even  of  a  lady.  Among  the  females  of  high 
diftin^ion,  who  afpired  to  the  reputation  of  claflical 
fcholars,  the  Queen  herfelf,  and  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  weie  the  moft  con- 
^icuous.     Roger  Afcham,  their  learned  preceptor, 

*  Warton's  Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 
'  '  '  ipeaks 
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fpeaks  in  raptures  of  the  progreis,  which  they  hoi;k 
iiKide  in  the  Greek  and  iLatin  authors,  and  relates 
feme  pleafing  anecdotes  of  their  applicatiouto  tWf 
ftudy"  This  pedantic  falhion  appeared  in  mm^ 
ludicrous  extravagancies*  It  was  confpicuous  iS 
various  publications,  in  the  fliows  and  pageatitoi 
exhibited  during  the  progrefi^of  thie  Queen  throijl^ 
different  parts  6f  her  dominions,  an<l  in  the  ^enter"? 
taininents  held  in  her  honour,  wherein  embtesaa 
aJlufive  to  claffical  mythology  were  ooniiajgitly  ia-r 
troducedv  '  » 

But  the  pedantry,  which  gave  fo  deep  a  fjiige  to 
the  fafliion  of  thofe  times,  had  little  effeQ;  upon  th^ 
produ6lions  of  Shakefpeare,  Raifed  by  the  power  of 
original  and  daring  genius,  he  bent  the  infiwrmation 
of  former  ages  to  his  own  purpofes.  His  wprk^ 
like  thofe  of  Milton,  were  for  a  time  ncglefted:  \m% 
fince  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  tiw^y 
have  been  held  in  the  higheft  eftimatipn,  and  bwe 
contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  others  of  our 
national  compofitions,  to  diffufe  a  relifli  for  books. 
That  relifh  was  firft  excited  by  the  numerous  tranr 
flations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors^  ancl  oif 
Italian  tales  into  Englifli,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
The  works  of  the  writers,  who  flouriflied  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  particularly  Addifon,  &vifty 
and  Dryden,  diverted  learning  of  its  ftiffn^fe,  reh 
vived  a  juft  tafte  for  the  claffics,  and  had  great  in-; 
fluence  in  making  the  perufal  of  books  a  popul^ 

•  *»  Afcham.  EpiH.  ii.  lib.  p.  i8.  Edit.  1581,  &c.   Warton*sLife 
of  Pope,  p.  9^,  &c^ 

,.     ^  ^  amufement. 
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.amuiiemefit     Since  that  period,  we  may  fairiy  be 

'  callBil  a  nation  of  readers.    Books  of  all  kinds  have 

jbeen  produced,  and  the  Preji  has  fupplied  the 

•means  of.  multiplying  them  to  a  degree,  which 

exceeds    the    power,   of    calculation.      We    well 

Jcnow^   and  lament,    that  it  is    fubjeS.  to  great 

abufe,  and  is  too  frequently  made  the  inftrument 

tor  the  propagation  of  indgnificant,    licentious^ 

and  pernicious  works,  deftru6tive  to  morals,  and 

lioilile  to  religion.      It  has   perhaps  done   more 

mifchief  by   the  difFufion    of   the   principles    of 

anarchy  and  atheifm  in  the  prefent  age,  than  the 

fw>ord  or  the  cannon:  bat,  happily  for  mankind, 

the  antidote  grows  in  the  fame  foil,  where  the  poi* 

fen  fprings  up  in  iuch  luxuriance.    Let  us  eoniider 

iwhat  the  prefs  has  efFeded,  and  what  it  may  ftill 

produce  for  the  advantage,  the  inftru6J;ion,  ^d 

-  delist  of  mankind.     Its  benefits  are  a$  extenfiye 

.  as  tiiey  are  various ;  it  is  of  the  higheft.  importance 

•to  us,    as  we    are  Engliflimen,   and  as  we .  ?u:e 

'Chriftians.      It  is  the  fafeguard  of  liberty,  when 

ufed  to  proteft  our  excellent  Conftitution  againft 

-the  cabals  of  party,  and  the  attacks  of  democratic 

rage.     It  is  the  ^lly  of  religioUj  when  it  fupplies 

the  world  with  the  produfl:ions  of  the  learned  and 

'the  pious ;  who  lalx)ur  to  diifcminate  the  precepts 

of  genuine  Chriftianity.     It  furniflies  the  means  of 

ratiortal  improvement^  and  amufementin  tl>ehoUrs 

of   iicknefs  and    leifure^  communicates    inftruc- 

tion  to  the  young,  and  entertainment  to  the  old, 

and  fpre^ds  thefe  enjoyments  far  and  wide,  before 

tvery  pt6p\e  of  the  ^lobe.     We  -have  therefwe 

'-'  fufficient 
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futikrient  reafon  to  congratulate  ourfelves,  on  being 
born  at  a  time,  in  which  we  are  refeuedfroiti'tfac 
grdls  igDorance  which  enveloped  oor  ancdlons; 
when  the  light  of  pure  religion  and  uieful  know- 
ledge is  difFufed  around  us;  and  when,  provided 
that  our  moral  improvements  keep  pace,  in  a  due 
degree,  with^ur  intelle&ual  proficiency,  we  may 
be  virtuous,  as  well  as  enlightened  and  intelligent, 
beyond  the  example  of  former  ages. 

Condujion. 

Such  are  fome  of  the  moil  finking  points,  upon 
which  the  fludent  will  fix  his  eye,  in  his  wide  and 
plcafing  furvey  of  modern  hiftory.  There  are  maay 
others  which  are  entitled  to  his  obfervation;  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  notice  ^vith  particular  regard  the 
sera  marked  by  the  invention  of  the  marini^r's 

'  compais,  and  all  the  confequent  improvements  in 
navigation.     From  that  period,  the  failor  became 

1  more  confident  and  more  adventurous :  he  feomed 
to  «oaft  along  the  fliore,  and  boldly  fleered 
his  veifel  into  the  wide  and  open  ocean.  He  dif- 
covered  new  iflands,  and  even  ncM^  continents, 

•  eftabliflied  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  moft  remcrte 
quarters  of  the  globe,  imparted  to  diftant  natiQiis 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  Europeans  a  boundlefs  fcope  for  the  plantation 
of  colonies  in  ;Afia,  Africa,  and  America* 

'  In  tracing  tho  progrefs  of  navigationi ;  fi^m^.fj^e 
confined  limits  of  the  MeditsrraneaQ  andrJtijieyBi^ltjc 

ibores, 
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fhoreSy  to  its  prefcnt  extent  ia  the  northern  and 
foiithem  hemifpberes,  we  obferve  upon  the  map  of 
the  globe  the  trads  of  thofe  renowned  navigators, 
Cliriftopher  Cohimbus,.  Vafco  de  Gama,  and  Sebaf- 
fian  Cabot;  and  we  follow  with  a  more  lively 
curiofity,  and  national  pride,  the  courfes  of  Drake, 
Raleigh,  Anfon,  Byron,  Carteret,  and  Cooke. 

The  difcovery  of  gunpowder  is  remarkable,  as 
its  introdudion  into  the  military  art  has  changed 
the  mode  of  waging  war,  and  leffened  its  deftru6live 
ravages.  The  invention  of  the  telefcope  was  an 
important  acquifition  to  fcience,  as  it  has  ferved 
to  verify  the  theories,  and  eftablifli  the  reafonings 
of  modern  afironomers,  and  thus  gives  them  a 
decided  advantage  over  thofe,  who  in  ancient 
times  cultivated  the  fame  fcience.  .The  invention 
likewife  of  the  air-pump  by  Boyle,  the  difcovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  the  efta- 
Uiihment  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  the  experiment 
.  of  TorricelU,  by  which  he  afceitained  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  numerous  improvements 
in  various  arts  and  fciences,  contribute  to  do  ho- 
nour to  modern  times.  They  compofe  fuqh  an 
affemblage  of  luminous  objetts,  as  cannot  fail  to 
attradi  for  all  ages  the  curio/ity  and  admiration  of 
mankind. 

Thefe  pleafing  branches  of  ftudy  may  lead  us  to 
form  a  juft  eftimate  of  political  affairs,  and  of  the 
fubjefts  which  tend  to  the  mot^l  improvement  of  the- 
mind.     Modern  Uiftory  affords  many  examples  of 

the 
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the  pro\re(8  of  conquerors^  who  have  defolated  the 
world,  and  of  hypocrites,  who  have  deceived  it. 
And  yet  we  may  fairly  a(k,  of  what  benefit  to 
£>ciety  were  the  impofiures  of  Mahomet;  the  vi6U>* 
ries  of  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Gengb  Khan,  and 
Tamerlane;  the  invafion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  political  canning  of  Charles  the  fifth,  the  am- 
Intion  of  Philip  the  fecond,  and  the  intriguing 
fpirit  of  Richelieu  and  Maasarine?  Their  empires, 
triumphs,  conqu^fls,  and  projects,  have  left  little 
impreffion  behind  tliem,  notwithftanding  the  atten* 
tion  they  once  attrafted,  and  the  violent  convul- 
fions,  which  they  caufed  in  the  ftate  of  the 
world.  The  mind  is  refrefhed,  and  turns  with 
flelight  to  more  pacific  fcenes,  to  trace  the  dif- 
coveries  of  Columbus  and  Vaico  de  Oama,  and 
the  beneficial  change  in  religious  opinions,  which 
Luther  and  Calvin  produced.  We  confider  with 
more  fatisfadion  than  the  recital  of  battles  and 
iieges  can  afford,  the  mild  and  benevolent  fpirit  of 
colonization,  which  actuated  the  exertions  of 
William  Penn  ;  the  fublime  philofophy  of  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Locke ;  and  the  matchlefs  poetry  of 
Shakefpeare,  Milton,  and  Taflb:  Thefe  have  a 
more  beneficial  influence  in  enlarging  our  know- 
ledge, and  iatisfying  our  curiofity,  than  the  moft 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  conquers  of  the 
ambitious,  and  the  machinations  of  the  politic. 
The  works  of  war  and  heroifm  are  too  often  de- 
ftruftive  in  their  operations,  and  difaftrous  in  their 
toniequences ;  and  the  clofer  they  are  examined, 
the  mor^e  4h^  wound  our  feelings^  by  the  cala* 
VOL*  h  I  i  mities 
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aatties  tbey  hftve  produeacL  .  They  may  iiirni& 
indeed  very  infinitive  leflbns  of  caution,  if  Hx 
Tules  of  mankind  imitate  the  conduct  of  prudent 
^nariners^  nrho  remark  the  fituation  of  rooks  and 
4ioal9y  only  from  a  defign  to  avoid  them.  How 
much  fairer  and  more  inviting  is  theprdpe&of 
the  works  of  genius,  fcience,  arts,  and  coinmerce ! 
They  charm  our  attention  the  longer  tliey  are 
furveyed ;  and  the  more  intimately  we  are  ac^- 
quainted  with  them,  the  greater  is  our  pleaful-e, 
as  well  as  our  improvement. 

Thus  have  we  feen  that  the  arts  and  fciencesi 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progreis  of  manners  and 
religion,  in  adorning  and  exalting  the  human 
mind;  and  thus  has  their  united  light  difpelled 
the  ihades  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  intel- 
le£);ual  powers,  after  ages  of  depreffion,  have  fur- 
mounted  all  obflacleSy  and  operated  through  every 
channel  of  Knowledge;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
arrogating  too  much  fuperiority  to  aiT^rt,  that  the 
glory  even  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  has  been 
equalled,  if  not  furpafled,  by  the  talents  and  dili* 
gence  of  modern  Europeans,  in  the  cultivation  of 
whatever  can  inftruft  and  improve  fociety. 

This  interefting  part  .of  hiftory  difplays  to  us  a 
variety  of  difcoveries,  events,  improvements,  and 
inftitutions,  which  have  contributed,  in  their  aggre- 
gate effedls,  to  raife  theCharuQer  ^  Man  abme  its 
former  level,  to  encourage  induftry,  and  diverfify 
its  purfuits;  to  cal]  forth  the  powcw  of  the  minil 

•      J       i'   ;      ^x.      .    ■     ._  .,:  .r         to 
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ig^  t^jery  laudabk  esertkmj  to  cfaerHh  all  tke  Viriuis 
<^f  the  hearty  and  make  human  exigence  more  wIm- 

4Aky  by  INCREASING  Tfi£  G£N£RAX  STOCK  OF 
If  ORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMElTTy  AN9 
PROMOTJNa  SOCLIL  ORP£R»  COMFORT,  ANP  UJkJh 
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